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PH(ENIX  AND  PHCENICES. 

As  there  has  been  much  uncertainty  about  the 
purport  and  extent  of  these  terms ;  and  they  are 
of  great  consequence  in  the  course  of  history;  I 
will  endeavour  to  state  their  true  meaning. 
Phoinic,  or  Poinic,  was  an  Egyptian  and  Canaan- 
itish  term  of  honour ;  from  whence  were  formed 
♦oiFjf,  ^onf»xf?,  *o«kixo£«c  of  the  Greeks,  and  Phoinic, 
Poinicus,  Poinicius  of  the  Romans ;  which  were 
afterwards  changed  to  Phoenix,   Punicus,    and 
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'  Puniceus.  It  was  originally  a  title,  which  the 
Greeks  made  use  of  as  a  provincial  name :  but  it 
was  never  admitted  as  such  by  the  people,  to 
whom  it  was  thus  appropriated,  till  the  Greeks 
were  in  possession  of  the  country.  And  even 
then  it  was  but  partially  received:  for  though 
mention  is  made  of  the  coast  of  Phoenice,  yet  we 
find  the  natives  called  Sidonians,  Tyrians,  and 
*  Canaanites,  as  late  as  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 
It  was  an  honorary  term,  compounded  of  Anac 
with  the  Egyptian  prefix ;  and  rendered  at  times 
both  Phoinic  and  Poinic.  It  signified  a  lord  or 
prince :  and  was  particularly  assumed  by  the  sons 
of  Chus  and  Canaan.  The  Mysians  seem  to  have 
kept  nearest  to  the  original  pronunciation,  who 
gave  this  title  to  the  God  Dionusus,  and  called 
him  Ph'anac. 

'  Ogygia  me  Bacchum  vocat, 
Osirin  iEgyptus  putat, 
Mysi  Phanacem. 


'  In  all  antient  accounts  of  the  Romans  the  term  was  expressed 
Poini,  and  Poinicus.  Poinei  stipendia  pendunt.  Poinei  suit 
solitei  80S  sacrificare  puellos.  Ennius.  Anna!,  vii.  Afterwards  it 
was  changed  to  Poenus,  and  Punicus. 

^  Simon  the  Canaanite.  Mattb.  c.  10.  v,  4.  Also  the  woman  of 
Canaan.   Matthew,  c.  15.  v.  22. 

*  Ausonius.  Epigram.  25.  Ph'Anac,  the  Great  Lord. 
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It  was  also  conferred  upon  many  things,  which 
were  esteemed  princely  and  noble.  Hence  the 
red,  or  scarlet,  a  colour  appropriated  to  great  and 
honourable  personages,  was  styled  Phoinic.  The 
palm  waS'  also  styled  Phoinic,  ^omj^ :  and  the  an- 
tients  always  speak  of  it  as  a  stately  and  noble 
tree.  It  was  esteemed  an  emblem  of  honour;  and 
made  use  of  as  a  reward  of  victory.  Plurimarum 
palmarum  homo,  was  a  proverbial  expression 
among  the  Romans,  for  a  soldier  of  merit.  Pliny 
speaks  of  the  various  species  of  palms  ;  and  of  the 
great  repute  in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
Babylonians.  He  says,  that  the  noblest  of  them 
were  styled  the  royal  Palms;  and  supposes  that 
they  were  so  called  from  their  being  set  apart  for 
the  king's  use.  But  they  were  very  early  an  em- 
blem of  royalty  :  and  it  is  a  circumstance  included 
in  their  original  name.  We  find  from  Apuleius, 
that  Mercury,  the  *  Hermes  of  Egypt,  was  repre- 
sented with  a  palm  branch  in  his  hand :  and  his 
priests  at  Hemiopolis  used  to  have  them  stuck  in 
their  '  sandals,  on  the  outside.     The  Goddess  ^  Isis 

^  Apnldiis.  1.  xi.  p.  246. 

'  Zachlas  adest  ^gyptius,  prophcta  primarius, et  cum  <licto 

juvenem  quempiara  linteis  amiculi^  intectum,  pcdcsque  palmeis 
baxeis  indatum,  et  adusquc  deraso  capite,  producit  id  medium. 
Apulcius.  I.  2.  p.  39. 

*  Pedes  ambrosios  tegobant  solcse,  palms  victricis  foliis  intextae. 
Ibid.  l«  11.  p.  241. 
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was  thus  represe^ted :  and  we  may  infer  that 
HerQies  had  the  like  ornaments ;  which  the  Greeks 
mistook  for  feathers,  and  have  in  consequence  of 
it  adc}ed  wings  to  his  feet  The  Jews  used  to 
carry  boughs  of  the  same  tree  at  some  of  their 
festivals;  and  particularly  at  the  celebration  of 
their  nuptials:  and  it  was  thought  to  have  an 
influence  at  the  birth.  Euripides  alludes  to  this  in 
his  Ion ;  where  he  makes  Latona  recline  herself 
against  a  Palm  tree^  when  she  is  going  to  produce 
Apollo  and  Diana. 

In  how  great  estimation  this  tree  was  held  of  old, 
we  may  learn  from  many  passages  in  the  sacred 
writings,  Solomon  says  to  his  espoused,  *  hozo 
fair  and  haw  pleasant  art  thou^  O  Love^  for  de- 
lights :  thy  stature  is  like  a  Palm  tree.  And  the 
Psalmist  for  an  encouragement  to  holiness,  says, 
^  that  the  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  Palm 
tree :  for  the  Palm  was  supposed  to  rise  under  a 
weight;  and  to  thrive  in  proportion  to  its  being 

^  Euripides  in  lone.  v.  920. 
•  Cantic.  c.  7-  v.  6» 
^  Psalm  93.  v.  12. 
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*•  depressed.  There  is  possibly  a  farther  allusion 
in  thi%,  than  may  at  first  appear.  The  antients 
had  an  opinion,  that  the  Palm  was  immortal :  at 
least,  if  it  did  die,  it  recovered  again,  and  ob** 
tained  a  second  life  by  renewal.  Hence  the  story 
of  the  bird,  styled  the  Phoenix,  is  thought  to  havd 
been  borrowed  from  this  tree.  Pliny,  in  describ- 
ing the  species  of  Palm,  styled  Syagrus,  saysj 
"Mirum  de  eft  accepimus,  qum  Phoenice  Ave, 
quas  putatur  ex  hujus  Palmse  argumento  nomen 
accepisse,  iterum  mori,  et  renasci  ex  seips^. 
Hence  we  find  it  to  have  been  an  emblem  of  im- 
mortality among  all  nations,  sacred  and  prophane. 
The  blessed  in  heaven  are  represented  in  the 
Apocalypse  by  St.  John,  "  as  standing  before  the 
throne  in  white  robes,  with  branches  of  Palm  in 
their  hands.  The  notion  of  this  plant  being  an 
emblem  of  royalty  prevailed  so  far,  that  wJien  our 
ISaviour  made  his  last  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  the 
people  took  branches  of  Palm  trees,  and  accosted 
him  as  a  prince,  crying,  ''  Hosanna — blessed  is  the 
King  of  Israel. 

'*  Platarch  Symposiac.  1.  8.  c.  4. 

Adversus  pondera  resurgir.  GcHius.  I.  3.  c.  6. 

"  Pliny.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  13.  c.  4. 

*U^  'HA»«f  TO  f  orof,  aynptfv  rt  or.    Juliani  Imp.  Orat.  v.  p.  330. 

'^  Revelations,  c.  7-  v.  9*   Ut^iStQxnfAtfoi  roXa^  ^ivxok >  ««•  ^mnt^ 

"  John.  c.  12.  V.  13. 
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The  title  of  Phoinic  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
given  to  persons  of  great  stature  :  but,  in  process 
of  time,  it  was  conferred  upon  people  of  power 
and  emiuence,  like  ava^  and  avaarsq  among  the 
Greeks.  The  Cuthites  in  Egypt  were  styled  Royal 
Shepherds,  Bxtnxu^  notjEAEVfi?,  and  had  therefore  the 
title  of  Phoenices.  A  colony  of  them  went  from 
thence  to  Tyre  and  Syria :  hence  it  is  said  by 
many  writers  that  Phoenix  came  from  Egypt  to 
Tyre.  People,  not  considering  this,  have  been 
led  to  look  for  tlie  shepherd's  origin  in  Canaan, 
because  they  were  sometimes  called  Phoenices, 
They  might  as  well  have  looked  for  them  in  Greece  j 
for  they  were  equally  styled  '^'EXAm^if,  Helle- 
nes. Phcenicia,  which  the  'Greeks  called  ^o^vixn, 
was  but  a  small  part  of  Canaan.  It  was  properly 
a  slip  of  sea  coast,  which  lay  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  and  signifies 
Ora  Regia ;  or,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
country,  the  coast  of  the  Anakim.  It  was  a  lordly 
title,  and  derived  from  a  stately  and  august  peo- 
ple. All  the  natives  of  Canaan  seem  to  have 
assumed  to  themselves  great  honour.  The  Phi- 
listines are  spoken  of  as  '^  Lords,  and  the  mer- 


'^  'EKnat^Karfi  ^vy«ri»«   TLoifxtttq  'l^Xtirif  BaatXn^»      Syncellus. 

p.  6l. 

'5  The  Lords  of  the  Philistines;  and  the  Priuces  of  the  Phiiis* 
tioes,    I  Samuel,  c.  29.  v.  2f  3^  4» 
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chants  of  Tyre  as  Princes ;  whose  grandeur  and 
magnificence  are  often  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures.  - 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  calls  them  the  princes  of  the; 
sea.  ^^Then  aU  the  princes  of  the  sea  shall  come  down 
from  their  thrones^  and  lay  away  their  robes^  and 
put  off  their  broidered  garments.  And  Isaiah, 
speaks  to  the  same  purpose.  ^^  fFho  hath  taken, 
this  counsel  against  Tyre,  that  crowning  city,  whose 
merchants  are  princes  ;  whose  traffickers  are  the 
honourable  of  the  earth  ?  The  scripture  term  by 
which  they  are  here  distinguished  is  onit^,  Sarim : 
but  the  title  which  they  assumed  to  themselves 
was  Ph'anac,  or  Ph'oinac,  the  Phoenix  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  And  as  it  was  a  mere  title, 
the  sacred  writers  of  the  old  testament  never  make 
use  of  it  to  distinguish  either  the  people  or  coun- 
try. This  part  of  Canaan  is  never  by  them  called 
Phoenicia :  yet  others  did  call  it  so  ;  and  the  na- 
tives were  styled  Phcenices  before  the  birth  of 
Homer.  But  this  was  through  mistake;  for  it 
was  never  used  by  the  natives  as  a  provincial 
appellation.  I  have  shewn  that  it  was  a  title  of 
another  sort,  a  mark  of  rank  and  pre-eminence  : 
on  this  account  it  was  assumed  by  other  people, 


■*  Ezekiel.  c.  26.  v.  l6. 
'^  Isaiah,  c.  23.  v.  8. 
Ezekiel.  c.  28.  v.  2. 
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and  conferred  upon  other  places.  For  this  reason 
it  is  never  mentioned  by  any  of  the  sacred  wri- 
ters before  the  captivity,  in  order  to  avoid  ambi- 
^ity.  The  Gentile  writers  made  use  of  it ;  and 
we  see  what  mistakes  have  ensued.  There  were 
Phoenicians  of  various  countries.  They  were  to 
be  found  upon  the  Sinus  **  Persicus,  upon  the  Sinus 
'^Arabicus,  in  Egypt,  in  *°  Crete,  in  "Africa,  in 
**  EpiruSy  and  even  in  Attica.  *'  ^omxi^ — ytvo^  n 
Aflnvytf-i.  ^  There  is  a  race  oj  people  called  Phtenicians 


^^  Herodotus  brings  tbe  PliGeaidans  from  the  Mare  Erythrsum; 
by  which  he  means  the  Sinus  Persicus.  1. 7-  c-  ^9»  1*  i*  c.  1. 

'^  Philo,  menticnins  the  march  of  the  Israelites  towards  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Amalekites,  adds :  n^rrat  y  avrnv  <|)o»»txif .  De 
V.  Mosis.  vol.2,  p.  115. 

^Q%nKkt9  K^fMiy  in  Edem.  Procopius.  Persic.  Li.  c.  19- 

^  Pb(^nicus,  in  Crete.  Sleph.  ^ysaiit. 

''  A^fM  ^ourixf$.  Glossse. 

**  K»T«  Baci^wTor  <l>ot»»xi9.     Strabo.  1.7.  p.  ^99' 

Mount  Olympus,  in  Lycia,  was  styled,  by  way  of  eminence, 

Phoinic.  OXt/^vro^  voXt^  fAvyetK-in  x««  o^d?  huuw^iQf,   o  xa(  <l>oiyixot;(  xa- 

>f»rs».  Strabo.  1.14.  p.  982.  Bochart  supposes  Phoenic  and 
Pfacsnices  (^o»wxi()  to  be  derived  from  Beui.  Auac,  changed  to 
Pheni  Anac,  i.  e.  the  sons  of  Anac :  but  how  can  this  be  appli- 
cable to  a  mountain,  or  to  the  Palm  tree  ?  I  am  happy,  however, 
that  in  a  part  of  my  etymology,  and  that  a  principal  part,  I  am 
countenanced  by  that  learned  man. 

Bishop  Cumberland  derives  it  from  Anac  torquis.  Orig.  p.  302. 

*'  Hesychius. 
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among  the  ^Athenians.  In  short,  it  was  a  tide 
introduced  at  Sidon,  and  the  coast  adjoining,  by 
people  from  Egypt :  and  who  the  people  wfcrc 
that  brought  it  may  be  known  from  several  pas- 
sages in  antient  history ;  but  [iarticdarly  from  an 
extract  in  Eusebius,     ^'  ^om^  x(x»  K»tfAO(^  avo  SfiCw¥ 

cCfteriXctiotr.  Phosnix  and  Cadmus,  retiring  from 
Thebes,  in  Egypt,  towards  the  coast  of  Syria,  set" 
tied  at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  reigned  there.  It  is 
said,  that  *^  Delus  carried  a  colony  to  the  same 
parts  :  and  from  what  part  of  the  world  *^  Belus 
must  be  supposed  to  have  come,  needs  not  to  be 
explained.  Euripides  s  vies  Cepheus  the  king  of 
Ethiopia,  the  son  of  Phoenix :  and  Apollodorus 
makes  him  the  son  of  Belus :  hence  we  may  infer, 
that  Belus  and  Phoenix  were  the  same.  Not  that 
there  were  any  such  persons  as  Phoenix  and  Belus^ 
for  they  were  certainly  titles :  and,  under  the  cha- 
racters of  those  two  personages,  Colonies,  named 
Belidas  and  Phoenices,  went  abroad,  and  settled 
in  different  parts.     Their  history  and  appellation 


^  A  city  and  mountain  in  Boeotia,  called  Phcenice:  the  nativeii 
Phoenicians.     Strabo.  1.  9*  p«  6'29, 
''  Chron.  p.  27- 

^  Syncellus.  p.  1^6.  from  Eu&ebius. 
*^  BnAof  »ir'  £yf^T«o.  ktK  Nonnus. 
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may  be  traced  from  Babylonia  to  Arabia  and 
Egypt ;  and  from  thence  to  Canaan,  and  to  the 
resrions  in  the  west  It  were  therefore  to  be  wished, 
that  the  terms  Phoenix  and  Phoenicia  had  never 
l>een  used  in  the  common  acceptation ;  at  least 
when  the  discourse  turns  upon  the  more  antient 
history  of  Canaan.  When  the  Greeks  got  pos- 
session of  the  coast  of  Tyre,  they  called  it  Phoe- 
nicia :  and  from  that  time  it  may  be  admitted  as 
a  provincial  name.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  scruple  to 
make  use  of  it,  but  always  with  a  proper  limita- 
tion ;  for  the  geography  of  the  Scriptures  is  won- 
derfully exact  But  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
often  speak  of  it  with  a  greater  latitude,  and  in- 
clude Judea  and  Palestina  within  its  borders;  and 
sometimes  add  Syria  and  Idume.  But  these  coun- 
tries were  all  separate  and  distinct ;  among  which 
Phoenicia  bore  but  a  small  proportion.  Yet,  small 
as  it  may  have  been,  many  learned  men  have 
thought,  that  all  the  colonies,  which  at  times 
settled  upon  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  were 
from  this  quarter;  and  that  all  science  was  of 
Phoenician  original.  But  this  is  not  true  accord- 
ing to  their  acceptation  of  the  term.  Colonies 
did  settle;  and  science  came  from  the  east :  but 
not  merely  from  the  Sidonian.  I  shall  shew,  that 
it  was  principally  owing  to  a  prior  and  superior 
branch  of  the  family. 
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ADDENDA. 

OF  THE  PALM  TREE. 

PHCENIX  was  a  colour  among  horses.  They 
were  styled  Phoenices,  and  ^  Phoeniciati,  from  the 
colour  of  the  Palm  tree,  which  they  resembled ; 
and  upon  the  same  account  had  the  name  of  Spa* 
dices.  This,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius,  was  a 
term  synonymous  with  the  former.  ^  Rutilus^ 
et  Spadix  Phoenicii  <rvyuvujKo?,  exuberantiam  splea- 
doremque  significant  ruboris,  quales  sunt  fructus 
Palmse  arboris,  nondum  sole  incocti :  unde  spa* 
dicis  et  Phoenicei  nomen  est.  *"*  Spadix,  o-^aJ«g, 
avulsus  est  a  Palm^  tennes  cum  fructu.  Homer, 
describing  the  horses  of  Diomedes,  says,  that  the 
one  was  Phoenix,  or  of  a  bright  Palm  colour,  with 
a  white  spot  in  his  forehead  like  a  moon, 

^'  *Oc  ro  fjLgv  «XXo  roo-oy  f  oivi^  nv,   tvit  fAtrorim 

Upon  this  the  Scholiast  observes,  ^omxag  to  xf^i^^* 


^  Bo€faart.  HienuBoican.  L  2.  c.  7* 
^  GcUius.   1.  2.  c.  26. 
^GeUiui.  Ibidem. 
3*  Iliad  4^.  v.  454. 
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nr9i  'Krvppoq.  The  horse  was  of  a  Palm  colour,  which 
is  a  bright  red.  We  call  such  horses  bays,  which 
probably  is  a  term  of  the  same  original.  The 
branch  of  a  Palm  tree  was  called  Bai  in  Egypt ; 
and  it  had  the  same  name  in  other  places.  Baia, 
B«»«,  are  used  for  Palm- branches  by  St.  John. 
^  Ta  C«»«  Tfijy  ^oiviKtap.  And  it  is  mentioned  by  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Maccabees,  that  the  Jews, 
upon  a  solemn  occasion,  entered  the  temple. 
"Mfxa  ama-iu^  xai  CaVw.  And  Demetrius  writes  to 
the  high  priest,  Simon,  ^  Toi»  ftpavov  roy  ^vcow  xai 

my  B«Tyf)v,    i  XfrtfuXarBy    xixoiMitrfAiia,      Coronam  au- 

ream  et  Bainem,  quae  misistis,  accepimus.  The 
Greeks  formed  the  word  CaTm  from  the  Egyptian 
Bai.  The  Romans  called  the  same  colour  fiadius. 
^'  Varro,  speaking  of  horses,  mentions. 

Hie  badius,  ille  gilvus^  ille  Murtnus. 

As  the  Palm  tree  was  supposed  to  be  immortal; 
or,  at  least,  if  it  did  die,  to  revive,  and  enjoy  a 
second  life,  the  Egyptians  gave  the  name  of  Bai 

to  the  soul :  *^  En  f^ip  yx^  to  Qoti  ^'"X^' 


'*  John.  c.  12.  V.  13. 

"  1  Maccab.  c.  IS.  v.  51. 

^  Ibidem,  c.  13.  v.  37. 

^'  Varro  apud  Noniam  Marcellam. 

'^  Horapollo.  1. 1.  c.  ?.  p.  11. 
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Term  CAHEN: 


TMC 


COHEN,  m?,  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 


1  HAVE  before  taken  notice  that  the  term  Cahen 
denoted  a  Priest,  or  President ;  and  that  it  was 
a  title  of)£n  conferred  upon  princes  and  kings. 
Nor  was  it  confined  to  men  only  :  we  find  it  fre- 
quently annexed  to  the  names  of  Deities,  to  sig- 
nify their  rule  and  superintendency  over  the  earth. 
From  them  it  was  derived  to  their  attendants,  and 
to  all  persons  of  a  prophetical  or  sacred  character. 
The  meaning  of  the  term  was  so  obvious,  that 
one  would  imagine  no  mistake  could  have' ensued: 
yet  such  is  the  perverseness  of  human  wit,  that 
we  find  it  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  constantly 
misapplied.  They  could  not  help  imagining,  from 
the  sound  of  the  word,  which  approached  nearly 
to  that  of  xvw  and  canis,  that  it  had  some.refe- 
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rence  to  that  animal :  and^  in  consequence  of  this 
unlucky  resemblance,  they  continually  miscon- 
strued it  a  dog.  Hence  we  are  told  by  '  ^lian 
and  *  Plutarch,  not  only  of  the  great  veneration 
paid  to  dogs  in  Egypt,  and  of  their  being  main- 
tained in  many  cities  and  temples ;  in  which  they 
certainly  exceed  the  truth ;  but  we  are  moreover 
assured,  that  the  people  of  Ethiopia  had  a  dog 
for  their  king :  that  he  was  kept  in  great  state, 
being  surrounded  with  a  numerous  body  of  offi- 
cers and  guards,  and  in  all  respects  royally  treated. 
Plutarch  speaks  of  him  as  being  '  o-f/Avw?  ^rpoc-xuifo/xi- 
wf,  worshipped  with  a  degree  of  religious  reve- 
rence. The  whole  of  this  notion  took  its  rise  from 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  title  above.  I  have 
mentioned,  that  in  early  times  Cahen  was  a  title 
universally  conferred  upon  priests  and  prophets  : 
hence  Lycophron,  who  has  continually  allusions 
to  obsolete  terms,  calls  the  two  diviners,  M opsus 
and  Amphilochus,  Kutr«^ 


*  iElian  de  Animalibus.  1.  7«  c.  ^0. 

He  cites  Hermippus  and  Aristotle  for  vouchers. 

ayti^wurony  Ktu  Ufa  ita»  T»fA«$  tytt  CewiXiuw,      Ati^tf  ^i  w^etacovat^ 
am^  vytfAoai  ifXufv  v^oainx'^h  '^^^  <»fx^^"*    Plutarch  adversus  Stoi- 
COS.  vol.?.  p.  1064.^ 
Mbid. 
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■ 

^  A9iaift  fuifw  TlvfafAH  ir^oq  £xSoXa(c 
AuroxrotroK  (rfotyaiT^  Am^enyH  KTNES 

t^pon  which  the  Scholiast  observes:  Koi^£?  o*  Mxvrtir. 
hy  Cunts  are  meant  Diviners:  and  again,  Kuvac 

992eaii^  ///e  ministers  and  prophets  of  Apollo.  Upon 
this  the  learned  /  Meursius  observes,  that  Lyco- 
'phron  had  here  made  use  of  a  term  imported  from 
Egypt :  so  that,  I  think,  we  cannot  be  mistaken' 
about  the  purport  of  the  word,  however  it  may- 
have  been  perverted. 

The  name  of  the  Deity,  Canouphis,  expressed 
also  Canuphis,  and  Cnuphis,  was  compounded 
with  this  term.  He  was  r^resented  by  the  Egyp- 
tians as  a  princely  person,  with  a  serpent  entwined 
round  his  middle,  and  embellished  with  other 
characteristics,  relating  to  time  and  duration,-  of 
which  'the  serpent  was  an  emblem.  Oph,  and 
Ouph,  signified  a  serpent  in  the  Amonian  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  Deity  was  termed  Can-uph,  from 
his  serpentine  representation.  The  whole  species, 
in  consequence  of  this,  were  made  sacred  to  him, 


^LycophroQ.  v«439. 

'  Comment,  upon  Lycopbron.  p.  68. 
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and  styled  Canypbian.  To  this  Lucan  alludes, 
when,  in  speaking  of  the  Seps,  he  calls  all  the 
tribe  of  serpents  Cinypbias  pestes ; 

^  Cinyphias  inter  pestes  tibi  palma  nocendi. 

• 

Canuphis  was  sometimes  eii^pfessed  Anuphis  and 
Anubis;  and,  however  r.end(j;rcd|  was  by  the. Greeks 
and  Komaus  continually  spoken  ,of  as  a  dog ;  ^ 
least  they  supposed  him  to  have  had  a  dog's  head, 
and  often  mention  his  ^  barking.  But  they  wene 
misled  by  the  title,  which  they  did  not:  under- 
stand. The  Egyptians  had  many  emblematical 
personages,  set  off  witli  heads  of  various  animala, 
to  represent  particular,  virtues  and-  affections^  as 
well  as  to  denote  the  various  attributes  of  their 
Gods.  Among  others  was  tiiis  canine  figure,  which 
I  have  no  reason  to  think  was  appropriated  to 
Canupk,  or  Cneph.  And  though  upon  gems  and 
marbles  his  name  may  be  somt^times  found  annexed 
to  this  character,  yet  it  must  be  looked' upon  as 
a  Grecian  work,  and  so  denominated  in  cons^ 


^  Lucan.  Pbanalia.  Lp.  v.  787- 

^  Ausa  Jovi  nostro  latrantem  opponerc  Aiiubim.  Prop«rt.  1. 3. 
£1.11. 

£{iK  ^  tfi*  •  KVPuwiXiTh^  rofbOf ,  xai  Kvwuf  v^X^c*  *9  i  A»tt%K  Tif^ * 
T«»,  tuu  TDK  jiv0t  r*ivtf  xou  tfYT»i  TtTcuntu  TK  2f^  Strabo.  1.  17* 
p.  1 166. 

1 
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quenoe  of  their  mistaken  notion.  For  vre  must 
make  a  material  distinction  between  the'hiero-> 
glyphics  of  old,  when  Egypt  was:  under  her  own' 
kings ;  and  those  of  later  date,  when  that  country. 
was  under  the  government  of  the  Greeks :  at  which 
timetbeir  learning  was  greatly  impaired,  and  their 
antient  thobtogy  ruined.  Horus  Apollo  assures  us, 
if  any  credit-^smay.  be  given  to  what  he  says,  that 
this  canine  figuie-.was  an  emblem  of  the  earth : 

^OtnMfuwwf  yfofwrit^'xitioxipaXcv  ^wyp «f8a-u    If  hen  they 

would  describe  the  eatthj  tliey  paint  a  Cunoceplialus. 
It  could  not,  therefore/ 1  should  think,  in  any  de- 
gree relate  to  Canuphis.  The  same '  writer  informs 
us,  that  under  the  figure  of  a  dog  they  represented 
a  priest,  or  sacred  scribe,  and  a  prophet ;  and  all 
such  as  had  the  chief  management  of  funerals : 
alto  the  spleen,  tlie  smell,  sneezing ;  rule  and  go- 
vernment^ and  a  •  mag^trate,  or  judge  :  which  is 
a  circumstance  hardly  to  be  believed.  For,  as 
hieroglyphics  were  designed  to  distinguish,  it  is 
scarce  credible  that  the  Egyptians  should  crowd 
together  so  many  different  and   opposite  ideas 


•(ym^  n  ■•Xi/^py,  xvfMfmXof  ^ly^afv^t,   1.  1.  c.  14.  p.  26. 
*CC^9  n  iUmnff  CifA*^fo«  y^aftip  tLV»a  f^uy^aftiCiK     1.  1.    c.  3^^ 

^52. 

VOL.  ir.  c 
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uadcr  one  character,  whence  nothing  could  weU 
Maue  but  doubt  and  confusion.  Beaidos,  I  do 
not  remember,  that  in  any  gnHip  of  antient  hiero- 
glyphics the  figure  of  a  dog  occurs.  The  meaniqg 
of  this  history,  I  think,  may  be  with  a  Uitle  at* 
tention  made  out.  The  Egyptians  were  refined  in 
their  superstitions,  above  all  the  nations  in  the 
world;  and  conferred  the  names  and  titles  of 
their  Deities  upon  vegetables  and  animals  of  every 
species ;  and  liot  only  upon  these,  but  also  upon 
the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  the  very  pas* 
sioBs  of  the  mind  Whatever  they  deemed  salu- 
tary, or  of  great  value,  they  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  Sacred,  and  consecrated  it  to  some 
"^God.  This  will  appear  from  words  borrowed 
fromEgypt  The  Laurel,  Lauras^  was  denominated 
from  Al-Orus :  the  berry  was  termed  bacca,  fmm 
Bacchus ;  Myrrh,  Mvpfa,  was  from  Ham-Ounh ; 
Casia,  from  Chus.  The  Crocodile  was  called 
and  Campsa;   the  Lion,   £l-£on;   the 


OTPAKOT  Hv.    Laaan  de  imagiiiibus. 

Set  Obterrmtioosoa  Aaticnt  History,  p.  l6ff. 

SofebantMitHn.£g]rptiisitii  sinK|iie  Deorum  pitnonua  oomiaa 
pknuMjue  unpooeR. — MomiM|«e  hmic  gas  ilkscsr«weperrtxit» 
pottqinm  salutmri  lace  Evaogelicd  dia  finxUcaeL  Jablonikj. 
▼.  1.  Li.  C.5.  p.  105* 
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WoU;  El-Ue;  the  Cit,  AKOtifali:  whence  the 
Oveektf  fbrtfl^d  Mait,  i^Mq,  aix*^.  The  Bgyptiam 
itjrfed  Myrrfai  Baal ;  hilfatniy  batat-aamen ;  Gam^ 
phire,  Chim-phonr,  ib^f^^  of  Greece ;  Oprura, 
OpfaiM.  The  sweet  ^reed  of  Egypt  was  namei 
"C^alnldi,  atfd  Conah,  by  way  of  eminence ;  also^ 
^  Can-Osiris.  Cinnamon  was  denominated  from 
Cfaaii-Amon;  Cinnabar,  ^iyvdHi^i^y  from  Chan- 
Ahor ;  the  sacred  beetle,  Cantbarus^  from  Chan* 
Atbar.  The  harp  was  styled  Cinnor,  and  was 
stff^ptMied  to  have  been  found  out  by  Ctnanm; 
which  terras  are  eoftipounded  of  Chan-Or^  and 
Chan-Ares ;  and  delate  to  the  Snn,  or  Apollo^  the 
supposed  inventor  of  the  lyre.  Priests  and  ma* 
gistrates  were  particularly  honoured  with  the  ad« 
Atiottal  title  of  Cahen ;  and  matfy  things  held 
iacifed  were  UaMe  to  have  it  in  their  composition. 
Hence!  arose  the  e#ror  of  Horus  Apolk) ;  who^ 
having  been  informed  that  the  antient  Egyptians 
distinguished  many  things  which  were  esteemed 
holy  by  this  sacred  title,  referred  the  whole  to 
hiero^yphics,  and  gave  out  that  they  were  all 
fcprescnted  under  the  figure  of  a  dog.  And  it  b 
f^Misible,  that  in  later  times  the  Grecfad  artists. 


^AaM 


"itiipcwUjit 
C.6.  ▼•SO. 


Platafd.  IntetOnris.  p.  965.  Xitfltfi^. 

C2 
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and  the  taiixed  tribes  of  Egypt,  may  have  ex^ 
pressed  them  in  this  matiner ;  for  they  were  led 
by  the:  ear ;  and  did  not  it^quire  into  the  latent 
purport  of  the  '^  theology  transmitted  to  them^ 
From  hence  we  may  perceive  how  little,  in  later 
times/,  even  the  native  Egyptians  knew  of  their 
rites  and  history. 

Farther  accounts  may  be  produced  from  the 
same  writer,  in  confirmation  of  what  I  have  been 
saying.  He  not  only  mentions  the  great  venera- 
tion paid  by  the  Egyptians  to  dogs,  but  adds, 
that  in  many  temples  they  kept  xuj^£f«Xoi,'  a  kind 
of  baboons,  or  animals  with  heads  like  those  of 
dogs,  which  were  wonderfully  endowed.  By  their 
assistance  the  Egyptians  found  out  the  particular 
periods  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  These  did  not, 
like  other  animals,  die  at  once,  but  by  piece-meal ; 
so  that  one  half  of  the  animal  was  oftentimes 
buried,  while  the  other  half  ^survived.    He  more- 


''  The 'purport  Jbf  th«  term  Caben,  or  Cohen,  was  not  totally 
unkaoiRrn  in  Grfi^ce.;  Tli^y  changed  it  to  xoik,.  aji^  «oi9}$ ;  but  stiil 
supposed  it  to  signify  a  priest.  KoitKy  ^i^fvc  KaSufv^,  6  xa^cufV' 
fiuoi  fonet,  Ilesychius.  Kotareu  U^arai,  Ibid. 
.  It  was  also  used  for  a  title  of  the  Deity.  Kesa^,  o  r^oyyv^^o^  A»9oc; 
scilicet  BmtvXo;.  Moscopuius.  p.  5.  The  Bsetulus  was  the  most 
aotient  representation  of  the  Deity.  See  Apollcm.  Rhod.  Schol. 
lid  1. 1.  V.  919. 
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over  assures  us,  that  they  could  read  and  write; 
and  whenever  one  of  them  was  introduced  into* 
the  sacred  apartments  for  probation,  the  priest' 
presented  him  with  a  '^  tablet,  and  with  a  pen' 
and  ink ;  and  by  his  writing  could  immediately 
find  out  if  he  were  of  the  true  intelligent  breed. 
These  animals  are  said  to  have  been  of  infinite  use 
to  the  antient  Egyptians  in  determining  times  and' 
seasons ;  for  it  seems  they  were,  in  some  particu-' 
lar  functions,  the  most  accurate  and  piunctual  of 
any  creatures  upon  earth :  '*  Per  sequinoctia  enim' 
duodecies  in  die  urinam  reddere,  et  in  nocte^'^' 
compertus  (Cunocephalus),  aequali  interstitio  ser- 
vato,  Trismegisto  ansam  dedit  diem  dividendi  iu 
duodecim  partes  asquales.     Such  is  the  history  of 


a>Xa  fUfo^  avrti9  x»0'  ixomy  i/Af^«y  yix^v/Aivoy  v«ro  ri9  'ic^itry  OoMnritf^ 

#roO»90'xu.     Horapollo.  1.1.  c.  14.  p.  2, 

'^  ^K  »*fOf  firiilisr  wftira  xo/a«^0«  Kvroxif a^o(,  hXr^r  avru  wofm^ 
Ti§90^y  0  *Iipivf y  xa»  0^oiviovy  xa»  /bitAAV,  wnft^^if,  n  tit  mi  i7rir«^MiC 
ir*  ovyy$Hi»i  yfUfdfMra,  x»i  i»  ypof  ii.  Horapollo.  1.  1.  C«  14* 
p.  28. 

'^  Horapollo.  1. 1.  c.  l6.  p.  30.  Aiimarti  rvf  ifa^(  xad'  iutia^ 
fnt  ifa9  tf^if  rojli  c^vrQ  x«4  tak  lk;^i  fv^i  voii  i.  xtA.  Speaking  of  the 
two  Equinoxes. 

'^  HoQhian:  Cunocephalos. 

Vossius  de  Idol.  vol.  2.  1. 3«  c.  78. 


^89e  vonderfiil  "*  animab.  That  Apes  and  Ba* 
VoffM  werc^  among  the  l^ijptians,  held  in 
^f9^rati09,  is  veiy  certain*  The  Ape  was  sa^ 
^fcd  to  the  God  Apis ;  and  hy  the  Greeks  was 
midei^  Ci^piSy  and  ''Ceipia.  The  Baboon  was 
denominated  from  the  Deity  ^  Babon,  to  whom  it 
nfras  eqiud^  sacred.  But  what  have  these  to  do 
ipriith  th^  supposed  Cunocephalusi  which,  accord- 
ipg  to  the  Grecian  interpretation,  is  an  animal 
ifnth  t)ie  head  of  a  dog  ?  This  characteristic  does 
i^t  properly  belong  to  any  species  of  Apes,  hut 
seems  to  have  been  unduly  apprc^riated  to  them. 


.  **  \Vhat  Oru8,  Apollo  attrUiutes  Uk  the  CunocephalMS,  D^aaiis^ 
cios  (in  Vitft  Isidori)  mentions  of  the  Cat  Photii  Bibliotheca* 
c.  243.  p.  1049. 

^  By  Strabo  expressed  Kavocy  who  says,  that  it  was  reverenced 
by  the  people  at  Babylon,  opposite  to  Memphis.  L  17*  p.  11 67. 
Xts909  ^1  BifivXtntnt  h  xara  Mifcf  it  {aiSiiot)* 

^  Babun,  BoCw,  of  Hellanicns  Lesbias.  Athenaeas.  1. 15. 
p.  689.  called  Bebon,  BiCwy  by  Manethdn.  Phitarch.  Isis  et  Osi- 
ris, p.  371.  376.  Babonwas  thooght  to  have  been  the  same  ai 
Typhon :  by  some  esteemed  a  female,  and  the  wife  of  that  per- 
sonage.    Plutarch,  ibid. 

The  Ape  and  Monkey^re  held  sacred,  not  in  Egypt  only,  bat 
in  India,  and  likewise  in  a  part  of  Africa.  Diodorus  Sicul.  1. 20« 
p.  793.  Mafieos  mentions  a  noble  Pagoda  in  India,  which  was 
caHed  the  monkeys'  P^igoda.  Historia  Ind.  1. 1.  p.  25 :  andBal- 
bnsXakes  notice  ofPeguan  temples,  called  by  the  natives  Varelle» 
in  which  monkeys  were  kept,  out  of  a  relipous  principle.  See 
Balbi  Itinerarium. 
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The  term  Cunocephalu^  Kw^iuf  «Xor^  is  ati  l^j^ 
tian  c60)|iDuad :  and  tiiti  strange  hi^toiy  rekttl 
to  die  priesb  of  the  country,  styled  Cahen  t  ftk* 
€0  the  novices  in  their  temples ;  atid  to  the  eutt^ 
minations^  which  they  were  obliged  to  tt^et^^o^, 
before  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  priesthood. 
To  explain  this,  I  must  take  notice,  that  in  i^ly 
times  they  built  their  temples  upon  eminencw, 
for  many  reasons ;  but  especially  for  the  suke  of 
celestial  obsen'ations.    The  Egyptians  were  much 
addicted  to  the  study  of  astronomy :   imd  they 
used  to  found  their  colleges  in  Upper  Egypt  upoli 
rocks  and  hills,  called  by  them  Caph.    These,  aa 
they  were  sacred  to  the  Sun,  were  farther  denb^ 
minated  Caph-El,  and  sometimes  Caph-Aur,  and 
Caph-Arez.    The  term  Caph-El,  which  often  oc- 
curs in  history^  the  Greeks  nniformly  changed  to 
KffftAn,  Cephale:  and  from  Cahen-Caph'^El,  tht 
sacred  rock  of  Orus,  they  formed  KvptMi^ ^ix^,  and 
Kwoxff«Xec;  which  they  supposed  to  relate  to  ail 
animal  with  the  head  of  a  dog.     But  this  Cahen* 
Caph-£1  was  certainly  some  royal  seminary  in 
Upper  Egypt,  whence  they  drafted  noviees  to 
supply  their  colleges  and  temples.    These  young 
persons  were,  before  their  introduction,  examined 
by  some  superior  priest ;  and^  accordingly  as  t^ey 
answered  upon  their  trial,  they  were  admitted^  or 
refused.    They  were  denominated  Caph-£l,  tod 
Cahen-Caph-El,  from  the  academy  where  they 
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• 

j^ceiyed  their  first  instruction;  and  this  place, 

tfaoqgb, sacred,  seems  to  ha^-e  been  of  a  class 

^Uhofcitnate  to  others.     It  was  a  kind  of  interior 

4i^t^  and  temple,  sueh  as  Capella  in  the  Romish 

c^t^Ctlb;  which,  as  well  as  Capellanus,   was  de- 

jdivc^ :  from  Egypt :  for,  the  church,    in  its  first 

^ec^^oe^  borrowed  largely  from  that  country.    That 

then?  w^as  some  particular  pUce  of  this  sort  situated 

upon,  a  rock  or  eminence,  may,  1  thinks  be  proved 

icoflB^  M^rtianus  Capclla ;  and,  moreover,  that  it 

•Wi^  a,  j^fiinipary  well  known,  where  the  youth  of 

iUpper  Egypt  were  educated.     For,  in  describing 

4^e  sciences,  under  diiferent  personages^,  he  gives 

^s  lefTiarkable  account  of  Dialectica  upon,  iqtro- 

klucing.her  before,  his  audience.     ^'  Hsec  se  edu- 

-catam  dicehat  in  .JEgyptiorum  Rupe;  alque  in 

(Paxmenidis  exinde  gymnasium,:   atque  Attioam 

^dcmij^&sse.  ,  And  Johannes  Saris  bur  iensis  seems  to 

Sotimate  that  Parmenides  obtiained  his  knowledge 

ixom-  the  same  quarter,  when  he  mentions  "  in 


i.i 


c ;   VMnitiamis  G^pell^.  1. 4.  Mib  initio. 

^   .AstrpQoinui  is  made  to  speak  to  the  same  purpose.— Per  im- 

jnensa  spatia  seculotumy  ne  profani  loquacitatc  vulgarer,  iflg)'p- 

tiorum  clausa  adytis  bcculebar. '  *  ]\f artianus  Capella.  1. 8. 

•  •  _ 

**  Johanlief  Sati^buriensis  Metalogic.  ].  !?.  p.  787*  Editio 
liugd.  Bat.  anno  1639. 

He  speak»  of  Parmeoidos  as  if  he  were  a  native  of  EsTpt ;  ftod 
foems  to  have  understood  that  Parmenides  took  up  his  residence 
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Xupe  vitam  egisse.  In  this  short  detail  we  have 
no  unpleasiDg  account  of  the  birth  of  science  in 
Egypt,  and  of  its  progress  thepce  to  Attica.  It 
J8  plain  that  this  Rupes  JSgyptiaca  could  be  no* 
thing  else  but  a  seminary,  either  the  same,  or  at 
least  similar  to  that,  which  I  b^ve  before  been 
describing.  As  the  Cunocephali  are  said  to  have 
been  sacred  to  Hermes,  this  college  and  temple 
were  probably  in  the  nome  of  Hermopolis«  Her- 
mes was  the  patron  of  Science,  and  particularly 
styled  Cahen,  or  *^  Canis :  and  the  Cunocephali 
are  said  to  have  been  worshipped  by  the  people 
of  that  **  place.  They  were  certainly  there  reve- 
renced :  and  this  history  points  out  very  plainly 
the  particular  spot  alluded  to.  Hermopolis  was  in 
the  upper  region  styled  Thebai's :  and  there  was 
in  this  district  a  tower,  such  a$  has  been  ^^  menr 


in  the  Egyptiam  seminary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  thorough  know- 
ledge in  science.  £t  licet  Parmcnides  ^Egyptius  in  rupe  vitam 
egerit,  ut  rationenf  Logices  inveniret,  tot  et  tantos  studii  baboit 
sucoesMnvSy  ut  ei  inventionis  suae  totam  fere  praeripucrint  glo- 
riaro. 

*^  Hermes  was  the  same  as  Anubis  Latrator.  Jabloniky.  1.  5. 
c.  1. 

Kv9»  0v/3(K*  rvwru  y  ryi,  Anaxandrides  apud  Athenxum.  1. 7* 
p.  300. 

'B^fuif  KUfm,     Plutarch.  Isis  et  Osiris. 

**  Strabo.  1.  IJ.  p.  11 67*  Kt;#oxtf«Xoir  h  (ti/iaa^^'iv)  *£^/Aoy•^lT«». 

^'  'Ep^Msro^rixq  fvXuxii*    Strabo*  ibid.  * 
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tioiicd.  It  was  in  aAntune  siade  mt  of  fcr  m 
iqwutoiy,  vhnr  diey  bid  vp  die  liflMte.  Tl» 
liay  have  beeo  tfae  Ropct  MgtpdBUCM^  so  ftmoi 
of  old  fertcieiicc;  and  whidi  vasdKKitcyf  die 
Chamoepliafiiii,  or  Canotrpiuilimt 

It  h  said  of  die  Cnocrpliali,  diat  wben  one 
put  was  dead  and  baricd,  die  odier  stiD  lomvod. 
this  can  rdate  to  nothing  else  but  a  iocietir»  or 
liody  politic*  where  diere  is  a  eoodnoal  decte* 
anent,  jet  part  sdU  lemains;  aad  die  whok  is 
kept  op  by  successioii.     It  is  an  ei^ma,  whidi 
particulariy  lehites  to  die  priesdiood  in  Egypt: 
for  the  sacred  office  diere  was  heicditaiy,   being 
Tested  in  certain  families;   and  when  part  wras 
dead,  a  residue  still  "^  surrired,   who  admitted 
others  in  die  room  of  the  deceased.     ''Immm  h^m 
MTtlsjrc,  nrs  •  vjuc  9»TULMtJswtmi.    The  8on%  we 
find»  supplied  the  place  of  their  fathers:  hence 
the  body  itself  never  became  extinct,  being  kept 
op  by  a  regular  succession.     As  to  the  Cunoce* 
phali  giving  to  Hermes  the  first  hint  of  dividing 
the  day  into  twelve  parts  from  the  exactness 


^  Analogous  to  this  trr  rrad  in  llcrwioCus  ti^at  die  Fmian 
brigade,  vhose  deficiencies^  «>«re  f  upplied  by  continual  recruits, 
v-as  styled  dhuvrKy  immoitalif.    Ilerodctfus.  L  7*  c.  S3. 

It  cobanted  of  ten  thousand  men. 

''  Ilerodctu^w  1. 2.  c.  ^7^ 
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which  was  observed  in  their  ^  evacuations^  it  is  a 
■ormise  almost  too  trifling  to  be  discussed.  I  have 
abevA  that  the  Cunocephali  were  a  sacred  college; 
whose  aiembers  were  persons  of  great  learning: 
and  their  socie^  seems  to  have  been  a  very  an- 
tient  institution.  They  were  particularly  addicted 
to  Hstronomioal  observations ;  and  by  contemplate 
ing  the  heavens^  styled  Ooran,  they  learned  to 
distinguish  the  seasons,  and  to  divide  the  day  into 
parts.  But  the  term  Ouran  the  Greeks  by  a 
stmnge  misconoeption  changed  to  »fU9;  <^  which 
mistake  they  have  afforded  ether  instances :  and 
ftom  this  abuse  of  terms  the  silly  figment  took  its 
rise* 

The  Gunocephali  are  not  te  be  found  in  Egypt 
only,  but  in  India  likewise ;  and  in  other  parts  of 
Ae  world.  Herodotus  ^  mentions  a  nation  of  thk 
name  in  Libya :  and  speaks  of  them  as  a  race  of 
men  with  the  heads  of  dogs.  Hard  by  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  people  he  places  the 
AxMfax^ij  men  with  no  heads  at  all :  to  whom,  out 
of  humanity  and  to  obviate  some  very  natural 


**  AnJtsttVH  iftt^t  taSf  Umrnr  J^«»  OTPEI  Kvmm^ a^o(.  Hora- 
pc^.  L  1.  c.  l6L 

"'Herodot  1.  4.  c.  ipi* 

Upoa  the  Mare  Erytkrseam,  iif»fam  KwocrKtfm^itn  naXfifunK 
Stimbo.  U  ]&  p.  1120.  Also  Pliny.  1. 6.  c.  30.  and  1.  7.  c  2.  of 
Canocepbali  in  Ethiopia  sad  India. 


\ 
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distresses,  he  giTcs  eyes  ia  tbe  breast.  Bat  ht 
seems,  to.  ha?e  fiofgut  mouth  and  eacsy  and  makea 
no  BKntion  of  a  nose :  he  ooky  says^  ^  Agtyftfcoi,  •» 
»  fnftvit  of^aXfAws  txmmu  Both  thcsc  and  the 
Conocephali  vefe  deivmunated  from  thck  place 
of  r^sidencfy  and  fr(Ma  their  worship:  the  one 
fiom  Cahen-Caph'El,  the  other  from  Ac-Capl^ 
£1 :  each  of  which  ^peUations  is  of  the  same 
purport,  the  right  noble,  or  sacrai  ^rock  of 
the  Sun. 

Sio>i|itr  to  the  hislotj  of  the  CunocephaU^  a^d 
Acepliali,  is  that  of  the  CuncnloBles.  They  are  a 
pep{^  mentioned  by  Solious  aiid  I^dorus^.and  by 
them  are  supposed  to  have  had  the  teeth  of  dogs^ 
Yet  they  were  probably  denominated,  lii^  those 
abovc^   from  the  object  of  their  wprship,   the, 


**  Hcfodot.  L  4.  c.  191. 

^Many  placet  were  named  Conocephale:  all  vUcli  will  be 
Ibood  upon  iDquiry  to  have  been  eminences,  or  buildings  iituate4 
on  high,  agreeably  to  this  etymology.  KtiMYifa>ii,  A0#0£  tk 
eiaffa>^%^.     Stephanus  Byzant.  from  Pol^bius.  I.  17- 

KpfinxtfaJ^i  near  Scoti  usaa.  A04nN  wv)uvf  wm^m^XifiKtrf  AKFAL 
Plutarch  in  Flamininoy  of  the  same  place,  .._... 

The  citadel  at  Thebes  was  called  Kv90ff*t^m9ai  by  XenophoD. 
Those  who  speak  of  the  Conocephali  as  a  people,  desciibe  them 
as  Mountaineers,  Megasthcnes  per  diversos  Indix  montes  esM 
iKrribit  nationes  caninis  capitibus.     Solinus.  c.  52. 

A  promontory  of  this  name  upon  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
mentioned  above  from  Strabo.  Another  promontory  Cunocephale 
inCorcyra,    Procopius.  Goth,  1. 3.  c,  27. 
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Petty  Cban-'Adon ;  which  the  Greeks  expressed 
Kvrtlwr,  and  storied  his  votari^  ''  Cuiiodont^s. 

The  Greeks  pretended^  that  they  had  the  use  of 
tbe.sphere,  ^and  were  acqu^ainted  with  tlie  i:odiacf; 
and  ks  .a^risms  very  ^earty^  /Btit  it  is*  plain  fronv 
their  mistakes,  that  they  received  the  knowledge 
of  these  things  very  late ;  ata  time  when  the  teraui 
were.obsolete^and  the  truepurport  of  them.not  to 
be  obtained.  ;  They :  borrowed  -  all  the  schemes 
under  which  the  stars  are  comprehended  from  the 
Egyptians :} who  had  formed  them  of  okl,  and 
named  them  from  circumstances  in  their  own* 
religion  and  mythology.  They  had  particularly 
conferred  the  titles  of  their  Deities  upon  those 
stars,  which  appeared  the  brightest  in  their  hemi- 
sphere. One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  brilliant 
they  called  Cahen  Sehor;  another  they  termed 
Parcahen ;  a  third  Cahen  Ourah,  or  Cun  Ourah. 
These  were  all  misconstrued,  and  changer!  by  the 
Greeks;  Cahen-Sehor  to  Canis  Siriuis;  P'urcahen 
to  Procyon;  and  Cahen  Ourah  to  Cunosoura,  the 
dog's  taiL  In  respect  to  this  last  name  I  tliink, 
from  the  application  of  it  in  other  instances,  we 
may  be  assured  that  it  could  not  be  in  acceptation 
what  the  Greeks  would  persuade  us  :  nor  had  it 
any  relation  to  a  dog.     There  was  the  summit  of 


"^ 


^'  Solinns.  c.  4.  tnd  Isidorus.  Qrigi ).  9*  ^  Pi>rtentis* 
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t  hill  in  Arcadia  ctf  this  ^  name :  also  a  pfomoiitdffjr 
in  "  Attica ;  and  another  in  ^  Eubcea.  How  coold 
k  possibly  in  its  coounon  acceptation  be  tfpplica- 
ble  to  these  places  ?  And  as  a  consCbllatiofi  if  it 
signified  a  dog*s  tail,  how  came  it  to  be  a  n^Mt 
given  to  the  tail  of  a  bear  ?  It  vas  a  term  brbttght 
firmn  ^^  Sidon,  and  Egypt :  and  the  purport  WM  to 
be  sought  for  from  the  hmgnagd  of  the  Amonians. 
The  antient  Helladians  used  upon  every  pris^ 
aiontory  to  raise  pillars  and  altaia  to  the  God  of 
li^t,  Can-Our,  the  Chan-Onis  of  Egypt  But 
Caa-Our,  and  Can-Ourah,  they  changed  to 
awMTwi^a,  as  I  have  shewn :  yet  notirithstandnig 
this  comiption,  the  true  name  is  often  to  be  dis« 
covered.  The  place  which  is  temied  Cvnosourai 
by  Ludai^  in  his  Icaromemenippas,  is  called 
Cunoura  by  Stephanus  Byzant.  and  by  '^Pati^ 
sanias.  Cunoura  is  also  used  by  Lycophron,  who 
understood  antient  terms  full  well,  for  any  higll 
rock  oa?  headland. 


'^Stqph.  Byzantinus. 

^'  Ptoleniy.  I.  3.  c,  15. 

^  Iteyckitts.  Alto  a  fiunily  at  LaoedcmoD,  ^asv  Amttmmn : 
and  CtuKttouroi,  the  name  of  s  £ftmily  at  Megpuna.  See  AleacaiMler 
ab  Alexandro.  1. 1.  c.  17* 

^'  Esse  duas  Arctos,  quanim  Cynosnra  petatur 

Sidoniis;  Heliceu  Graia  caiinn  aotet*  Ovid«  Faster.  1.57 
▼.  107. 


n^e;  svMr^«y  «^of  r^a;^fi«c  Tirgau     Scholiast*  ibid*. 

We  find  die  same  mistake  occur  in  the  account 
tnmsaitted  to  ua  concerning  the  first  discovery  of 
purple.  The  aatients  vtry  grateftiHy  gave  the 
merit  of  every  uaefut  and  salutary  invention  to  the 
Gods*  Cerea  was  supposed  to  have  discovered  to 
men  com,  and  bread :  Osiris  shewed  them  the  imo 
of  the  plough;  Cinyras  of  the  harp:  Vesta 
taught  them  to  build.  Every  Deity  was  lookedi 
iqi  to  as  the  cause  of  some  blessing.  The  Tynans 
and  Sidonians  were  fkmous  for  the  manufacture 
d  ]Hirple :  th6  die  of  which  was  very  exquisite, 
and  the  discovery  of  it  was  attributed  to  Hercules 
of  Tyre;  the  same  who  by  Palaephatua  is  styled 
Hercules  ^  Philosophus.  But  some  wi^  i^t  allow 
hhn  this  honour ;  but  say,  that  the  dog  of  Her- 
cules was  the  discoverer.  For  accidentally  feed- 
ing upon  the  Murex,  with  which  the  coast 
abounded^  the  dpg  stained  his  mouth  with  the 
ichor  of  the  fish ;  and  from  hence  the  first  hint  of 
dying  was  ^  taken.   This  gave  birth  to  the  prover«- 


'*  Palsphatos  wt^  tfiv^tiat^  xoy^vX^.  p.  124. 

^*  Cassiodorus  of  the  purple.    Cum  fiuncieain  tarida  ia  Tjrif 
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bial  expression,  *°*Eufii/tAa   xvtfog  nv  i  aix^n  irof^uf«. 

Nonuus  mentions  the  particular  circumstance  of 
the  dog's  staining  his  mouth : 

^'  Xwvsai  TTOffvfg  Trofnitai  eUfd,»r^  xo;^Xh. 

Such  IS'  the .  story,  which  at  first  sight  is  toa 
childish  to  admit  of  credit.  It  is  not  likely  that 
a  dog  would  feed  upon  shell- fish :  and  if  this  may 
at  any  time  have  happened,  yet  whoever  is  at  all 
conversant  in  natural  history,  must  know,  that 
the  murex  is  of  the  turbinated  kind,  and  particu- 
larly aculeated ;  having  strong  and  sharp  pro- 
tuberances, with  which  a  dog  would  hardly 
engage.  The  story  is  founded  upon  the  same 
misconception;  of  .which  so.many  instances  have 
been  produced.  Hercules  of  Tyre,  like  all  other 
oriental  divinities,  was  styled  Cahen,  and  Cohen; 
as  was  allowed  by  the  Greeks  themselves.    **  T«> 


littorc  projccta  conchyVia  imprcssis  mandibulis  contudisset,  ilia 
naturaliter  humorcm  sanguinciim  difHucntia  ora  ejus  mirabJIi' 
colore  tinxcrunt :  et  ut  est  mos  liomiinbiis  occasiones  rej^entinat 
od  artct  ducere,  talia  cxcmpla  mcditautes  feccrniit  prindpibus 
ilecus  iiobile.  1.  9*  c.  36. 

See  also  Chronicon  Paschale.  p.  43.    Achilles  Tatius.  1.  3. 
Julius  Pollux.  I.  J.  c.  4.  p.  30.  Ed.  Amstel.  Pliny.  1.  9.  c.  S6. 

^^Cyrus  Prodromus  f«ri  avQ^y^yuu  rn  ^iXtx, 

^  Nonni  Dionysiaca.  1.  40.  p.  1034. 

^  Etyroolog^um  Magnum. 


\ 
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%{faxXn¥    faci    xxrx    mv     Aiyuirriwv    iiaXtxroy    XXINA 

?ity£ciai.  JVe  are  told,  that  Hercules  in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  Egyptians  is  called  Chon.  This 
intelligence,  however,  they  could  not  abide  by ; 
but  changed  this  sacred  title  to  ^'  xvm,  a  dog, 
which  they  described  as  an  attendant  upon  the 
Deity. 

The  Grecians  tell  us,  that  the  Egyptians  styled 
Hermes  a  dog :  but  they  seem  to  have  been  aware, 
that  they  were  guilty  of  an  undue  representation. 
Hence  Plutarch  tries  to  soften,  and  qualify  what 
is  mentioned,  by  saying,  ^  Ou  y»f  xuf »«?  to¥  'Ef/tAnir 
KTNA  Aiy«<r*v  (o«  Aiyvvrm)  :  by  which  this  learned 
writer  would  insinuate,  that  it  was  not  so  much 
the  name  of  a  dog,  as  the  qualities  of  that  animal, 
to  which  the  Egyptians  alluded.  Plutarch  thought 
by  this  refinement  to  take  off  the  impropriety  of 
conferring  so  base  a  name  upon  a  Deity.  But  tlie 
truth  is,  that  the  Egyptians  neither  bestowed  it 
nominally ;  nor  alluded  to  it  in  any  degree.  The 
title  which  they  gave  to  Hermes  was  the  same  that 
they  bestowed  upon  Hercules :  they  expressed  it 
Cahen,  and  Cohen ;  and  it  was  very  properly  re- 
presented above  by  the  Greek  term  Xci^i^,  Chon,    It 


^  Johannes  Antiochenus,  who  tells  the  story  at  large,  says,  that 
porple  was  the  discovery  xvvof  froifuyutir,  which  in  the  original 
history  was  undoubtodly  a  shepherd  king. 

^  Plutarch.  Isii  et  Osiris,  p.  355. 

VOL.  II.  9 
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is  said  of  Socrates/  that  he  sometimes  made  use  of 
an  uncommon  oath,  fA»  rtv  xuy»,  koh  rov  x^^*9  ^Jf  '^^ 
dog  and  the  goose :  which  at  first  does  not  seem 
consistent  with  the  gravity  of  his  character.  But 
we  are  informed  by  Porphyry,  that  this  was  not 
done  by  way  of  ridicule :  for  Socrates  esteemed  it 
a  very  serious  and  religious  mode  of  attestation : 
and  under  these  terms  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  the 
son  of  *^  Zeus.  The  purport  of  the  words  is  ob- 
vious :  and  whatever  hidden  meaning  there  may 
have  been,  the  oath  was  made  ridiculous  by  the 
absurdity  of  the  terms.  Besides,  what  possible 
connection  could  there  have'  subsisted  between  a 


*^Oy^i  TliiiLfXTJii  To>  itt»a  xairov  x****  o/^t'-?  iT«i^£».  Porphyry  de 
Abstincntia.  1.  3.  p.  286. 

It  is  siiid  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Rhadamanthus  of 
Crete  :  £xiX<triri  (  Pa^a^a»dv()  xara  xy^*oi^  xai  x&»o(,  xci  x^iv  •/awmki. 
Kustathius  upon  Homer.  Odyss.  T.  p.  1871. 

See  Aristophan.  O^nbt^,  Scholia,  v.  521.  Op.9V9ak  HtXncui 
(Palis/MuOtt)  x'***  **»  «t»*>  «7A.  from  Socrates.  1.  12.  de  Rebus 
Creticis. 

The  anticnt  Abantcs  of  Euboea  styled  Zeus  himself  Cahen; 
caUed  in  aftertimcs  Census.  There  was  a  promontory  of  the 
same  name :  Kisr«Mf  ««^tmi^io»  (ACamrt)  Steph.  Bytant.  Here 
Hercules  was  supposed  to  have  sacrificed  after  his  conquest  of 
iEchalia. 

Victor  ab  ^chalid  Cenaeo  sacra  parabat 
Vota  Jovi.     Ovid.  Mctamorph.  1.  9.  v.  13ff. 

Sophocles  in  Trachin.  v.  242.  mentions,  B*;^?,  rtX^*  tyxai^m 
Ki(»«»Ar  Am. 
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ctog  Ad  A  D^ity ;  a  gdbsle  snA  the  son  of  Jote  ? 
Thttfe  WaA  certaittly  hoUc :  yet  Socrates,  like  the 
test  tit  hii  frAieMty^  havibg  an  antipathy  to 
fbl^igh  tertHfr,  ehbse  to  repitsent  his  ideas  through 
this  fabe  isiediutn;  by  which  means  the  very 
edsettce  ttf  his  inVociHion  wis  Idst  The  son  of 
ZMI^  to  whohl  he  appelated,  Wai  the  Egyptian 
Gaheh  abotemehtiofaed  ;  but  this  sacred  titib  was 
idly  chaiiged  to  tvfbi,  »ai  ^^iv^k,  a  dog  and  a  goose, 
fitJih  a  timilitude  in  sound.  That  he  referred  to 
tfie  Egyptian  Deity,  is  ihanifest  from  Plato,  who 
teknoitrledges  that  he  swolis,  ^  [aa  ro¥  xwa  roit 
Aiywrtii^  Std>.  By  which  we  are  to  understand  st 
Cahen  of  Egypt  Porphyry  expressly  says,  that 
it  was  the  God  Hermes  the  son  of  Zeus,  and  Maia: 

^  Kara  row  rti  Aioc  icai  Maia^  trcnia  tiroiuro  to¥  ofxo¥^ 

I  cannot  account  upon  any  other  principle  than 
that  upon  which  I  have  proceeded,  for  the  strange 
fepresentation  of  Apblld,  and  Bacchus,  gaping 
with  open  mouths.  So  it  seems  they  were  in  some 
places  described.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  men- 
tioiis  from  Polemon,  that  Apollo  was  thus  ex- 
hibited :  ^^  floXfjUOP  9i  xi^tpcrof  AiroXXm^^  oifiy  aya^iAa. 


^  Plato  in  Gargid.  vol.  1.  p.  482. 

**  Porphyry.  1. 3.  p.  286.  so  corrected  by  Jablonsky.  1.  v.  c.  i. 
p.  10. 

'^Clementis  Cohortatio.  p.  32. 

V  S 
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And  we  are  told  that  a  gaping  ^'  Bacchus  wm 
particularly  worshipped  at  Samos.  They  were 
both  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  Onis ;  who  was 
styled  Cahen-On,  Rex,  vel  Deus  Sol;  out  of 
which  Cahen-On  the  Grecians  seem  to  have 
formed  the  word  Xcu^w :  and  in  consequence  of 
it,  these  two  Deities  were  represented  with  their 
jaws  widely  extended.  This  term  was  sometimes 
changed  to  xoivtc,  communis :  hence  it  is  that  we 
so  often  meet  with  xoiMi  Scoi,  and  xoivoi  GufAo^^  upon 
coins  and  marbles:  also  xoivoc  *£f/(*4c.  And  as 
Hermes  was  the  reputed  God  of  gain,  every  thing 
found  was  adjudged  to  be  xoiyoc,  or  common. 

Notwithstanding  this  notion  so  universally  re- 
cei%'ed,  yet  among  the  Grecians  themselves .  the 
term  xtiiro;  was  an  antient  title  of  eminence. 
^&«iMf,  •  A<rT«tiK.  Coinas  signifies  a  lord  and 
master:  undoubtedly  from  Cohinus;  and  (hat 
from  Cohen.    It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 


»»  PKny.  L  8.  p.  U6. 

^^  AnUiologpa.  1.  K  Epigram.  114. 

"  Tbeophrast.  Cfaarect. 

'^  Hesychivs. 
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«i)l  the  irifftances  which  might  be  brought  of  this 
nature.  Of  this,  I  think,  lam  assured,  that  who- 
mever will  consider  the  uncouth  names  both  of 
^Deities^  and  men,  as  well  as  of  places,  in  the  light 
-recommended ;  and  attend  to  the  mythology 
transmitted'  concerning  them;  will  be  able  by 
these  helps  to  trace  them  to  their  original  mean- 
ing. It  is,  I  think,  plain,  that  what  the  Grecians 
so  often  interpreted  xwec,  was  an  antient  Amonian 
title.  When  therefore  I  read  of  the  brazen  dog  of 
Vulcan,  of  the  dog  of  Erigone,  of  Orion,  of 
Geryon,  of  Orus,  of  Hercules,  of  Amphilochus^ 
of  Hecate,  I  cannot  but  suppose,  that  they  were 
the  titles  of  so  many  Deities ;  or  else  of  their 
priests,  who  were  denominated  from  their  oiiice. 
In  short,  the  Cahen  of  Egypt  were  no  more  dogs 
than  the  Paterse  of  Amon  were  basons:  and 
though  Diodorus  does  say,  that  at  the  gran4 
celebrity  of  ^*  Isis,  the  whole  was  preceded  by 
dogs,  yet  I  cannot  help  being  persuaded  that  they 
were  the  priests  of  the  Goddess. 

By  this  cloe  we  may  unravel  many  intricate 
histories  transmitted  from  different  parts.  In  the 
teiDpIe  of  Vulcan,  near  mount  JEtna,  there  are 
said  to  have  been  a  breed  of  dogs,  which  fawned 
upon  good  men^  but  were  implaqable  to  the  bad« 


^Diodorus  Siculus  de  poropa  Uiaci.  1.  1.  p.  7&* 
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^  Inde  etiam  perpetuus  ignU  a  SicijUi  akib^tur  w 
iEtnaso  Vulcani  templo!,  cut  cusitgd^  ^dthibjiti  svatlt 
aacri  c^nes,  blandieates  pm  bo0Uiulw9,  ill  inipiof 
ferocientes.  In  the  celebrated  gwdeoa  of  Electra 
there  was  a  golden  dog,  which  shewed  the  same 
legard  to  good  meD^  and  w^  as  iotvetenUie  to 
pthers. 

JEiXivtav  n^aiot.  f(arx. 

What  is  more  lemarkablei  there  wei:e  i^any  g^piug 
dogs  in  tliis  temple ;  which  ^jfi  i;eprf seated  a(3  fiQ 
m^ny  statues,  yet  were  endowed  wi.th  l^fq. 

xlomer  despribes  something  of  the  same  nature  iq 
lih^  gardens  of  Alcinous. 


■■  I » ■ 


'I  ;     ■  * 


.    '^  Uuetius.  Pnep.   Evai^  p.  S£.   from  Conmtus  de  natari 

Deo  rum. 

A  like  history  is  given  of  serpents  in  Syria  by  Aristotle,  wtp 
%mvfAa(rw9  cutHO'fAarvt :  and  by  Pliny  and  IsidoruSy  of  birds  in  Ae 
isUt  icJ<  of  Diomedcs. 

*^  Nonni  Dionysica.  1.  3.  p.  94. 

"  Ibid, 
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Aia¥mra9  ovta;,  xai  ayi|^c#c  nfA»r»  w»vra. 


All  this  relates  to  the  Cusean  priests  of  Vulcan  or 
Hephaistos,  and  to  the  priesthood  established  in 
his  temple:  which  priesthood  was  kept  up  by 
succession,  and  never  became  extinct.  What  was 
Cusean,  the  Greeks  often  rendered  Xfvo-uoy^  as  I 
shall  hereafter  shew.  The  same  people  were  alsp 
styled  Cuthim  ;  and  this  word  likewise  among  the 
antients  signified  gold :  from  hence  these  priestjs 
were  styled  Xfv^uo^  .xvin;.  We  find-the  like  history 
in  Crete:  here  too  was  a  golden  dog,  which 
Zeus  had  appointed  to  be  the  guardian  of  his 
temple^.  By  comparing  these  histories,  I  think 
we  cannot  fail  of  arriving  at  the  latent  meaning. 
The  God  of  light  among  ot^er  titles  was  styled 
Cahen,  or  Chau-Ades  :  but  the  term  being  taken 
in  the  same  acceptation  here,  as  in  the  instances 
above,  the  Deity  was  changed  to  a  dog,  and  said 
to  reside  in  the  infernal  regions.  From  hence  he 
was  supposed  to  have  been  dragged  to  light  by 


'^Horoer.  Odyss.  1.  S.  v.  92. 

^^  Toy  Kvta  rot  xi^vatw  axthi^tir    (•  Zivc)  f  t/XftTTi»»  Tp  ii^ev  t| 

K^vTjf.    AfitoniDus  tiboralis.  c.  35.  p.  180, . 
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Hercules  of  Thebes.  The  notion  both  of  Cerberus 
and  Hades  being  subterraneous  Deities  took  its 
rise  fi  om  the  temples  of  old  being  situated  near 
vast  caverns,  which  were  esteemed  passages  to  the 
realms  below.  Such  were  in  Messenia,  in  Argolis, 
in  Bithynia,  and  at  Enna  in  Sicily  ;  not  to  men- 
tion divers  other  places.  These  temples  were 
often  named  Kir-Abor;  and  the  Deity  Chan- 
Ades;  out  of  which  terms  the  Greeks  formed 
T«»  Ki^Sf^y  xuv»  aid;  and  fabled,  that  he  wa» 
forced  into  upper  air  by  Hercules,  through  these 
infernal  inlets.  And  as  temples  similar  in  name 
and  situation  were  built  in  various  parts,  the  like 
history  was  told  of  them  all.  Pausanias  takes 
notice  of  this  event,  among  other  places,  being 
ascribed  to  the  cavern  at  ^^  Tsenarus ;  as  well  as  to 
one  at  Troezen,  and  to  a  third  near  the  city 
*'  Hermione,  The  Poet  Dionysius  speaks  of  the 
feat  being  performed  in  the  country  of  the  Marian- 
duni,  near  Colchis. 

i' 


^'  Pausanias  of  Taenarus.  1.  3.  p.  QJS. 
** of  Troezen.  1.2.  p.  183. 


'^■^ 


u 


of  Herroionc^  1.  2.  p.  ip^. 


Dionys.  Ui^myr,^.  v.  791*   This  temple  stood,  acconlii^  tm 
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XtfO'if  anXxofAtyo¥  fAtyetXnro^o^  'H^ftxXfio^, 
Atipcp  otiro  rofAxrw  C«Xfc»y  c^aXufix  X^^^^^ 

But  however  the  Deity  in  all  these  intances  may 
have  been  degraded  to  the  regions  of  darkness, 
yet  be  was  the  God  of  light,  Rvv-ifn^ ;  and  such 
was  the  purport  of  that  name.  He  was  the  same 
as  Apollo,  as  may  be  proved  from  the  Cunidse  at 
Athens,  who  were  a  family  set  apart  for  his  ser- 
vice.     Ku»»i^«t,   ytpoq  A^nwufj   t^  iv  o  U^tv^  ns  Kuvitib 

Aw9kXw9^.  Hesychius.  The  Cunnidai  are  a  family 
€i  Athens,  out  of  which  the  priest  of  Apollo  Cun-^ 
mus  is  chosen.  He  styles  him  Apollo  Cunnius : 
but  the  Cunidai  were  more  properly  denominated 
from  Apollo  Cunides,  the  same  as  Cun-Ades. 
Poseidon  was  expressly  styled  Cun-Ades ;  and  he 
was  the  same  Deity  as  Apollo,  only  under  a  dif- 
ferent title,  as  I  have  shewn.  Kv^otfr^^  Uoirniuv  AOn- 
nici»  irifA»ro,  Hesychius.  Poseidon  was  worshipped 
ift  Athens  under  the  title  of  Cun^Ades. 

Though  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the 
term  of  which  I  have  been  treating  was  greatly 
misapplied,  in  being  so  uniformly  referred  to  dogs, 
yet  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  it  did  not 


Diodonu  Siculus  and  Arrian,  in  the  country  of  the  Cimmerians, 
near  the  Achenisian  Chersonese*  See  Scholia  ta  Dionysius 
aboTe« 
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sometimes  relate  to  them.  They  were  distin- 
guished by  this  sacred  title,  and  were  held  in 
some  degree  of  ^^  veneration ;  but  how  tar  they 
were  reverenced  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Hero- 
dotusy^  speaking  of  the  sanctity  of  some  animals 
in  Egypt,  says,  that  the  people  in  every  family, 
where  a  dog  died,  shaved  themselves  all  over: 
and  he  mentions  it  as  a  custom  still  subsisting  in 
his  ovn  time.  Plutarch^  differs  from  him.  He 
allows  that  these  animals  were,  at  one  time,  es- 
teemed holy ;  but  it  was  before  the  time  of  Cam- 
byses :  from  the  xra  of  his  reign  they  were  held 
in  anpther  light :  for  when  this  king  killed  the 
sacred  Apis,  the  dogs  fed  so  hberally  upon  his 
entrails,  without  making  a  proper  distinction,  that 
they  lost  all  their  sanctity.  It  is  of  little  conse- 
quence whichever  account  be  the  truest.  They 
were  certainly  of  old  looked  upon  as  sacred ;  and 
esteemed  emblems  of  the  Deity.  And  it  was, 
perhaps,  with  a  view  to  this,  and  to  prevent  the 
Israelites  retaining  any  notion  of  this  nature,  that 
a  dog  was  not  suffered  to  come  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple  at  ^Jerusalem.     In  the  Mo- 


^^  Oppidatou  cancm  vencrantur.    Juvenal.  Sat.  15.  v.  8. 

Diodorus.  1.  1.  p.  X6. 

^'^  Herodotus.  1.2.  c.6& 

^^  Plutarch.  Im  et  Osiris,  p.  36S. 

£{v  xtiK  was  s  proTcrbial  expression  among  tbe  Jcws^ 


€% 
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saic  law,  the  price  of  a  dog,  and  the  hire  of  a 
harlot,  are  put  upon  the  same  level.  ^  Thou  shalt 
not  bring  the  hire  of  a  whore^  or  the  price  of  a  dogy 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God  for  any  "ootw  : 
for  both  these  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  thy 

God. 

« 

To  conclude :  The  Dog,  in  Egypt,  was  un- 
doubtedly called  Cahen,  and  Cohen ;  a  title  by 
which  many  other  animals,  and  even  vegetables, 
were  honoured,  on  account  of  their  being  conse- 
crated to  some  Deity.  The  Greeks  did  not  con- 
sider that  this  was  a  borrowed  appellation,  which 
belonged  to  the  Gods  and  their  Priests  ;  and  was 
from  them  extended  to  many  things  held  sacred. 
Hence  they  have  continually  referred  this  term  to 
one  object  only  :  by  which  means  they  have  mis- 
represented many  curious  pieces  of  history  :  and 
a  number  of  idle  fables  have  been  devised  to  the 
disparagement  of  all  that  was  true. 


••Deuteronomy,  c. 23.  v.  18. 


'     • 


♦  » » 


OF 


C     H     US; 


STYLED 


JCPT20I    AND    XPTSAftP, 


ilMONG  the  different  branches  of  the  great 
Amonian  family  which  spread  themselves  abroad, 
the  sons  of  Chus  were  the  most  considerable,  and 
a(  the  same  time  the  most  enterprising*  They 
got  access  into  countries  widely  distant ;  where 
they  may  be  traced  under  different  denominations, 
but  more  particularly  by  their  family  title.  This 
we  might  expect  the  Greeks  to  have  rendered 
Chusos,  and  to  have  named  the  people  Xuraioi, 
Chussei.  But,  by  a  fatal  misprision,  they  uni- 
formly changed  these  terms  to  words  more  fami- 
liar to  their  ear,  and  rendered  them  Xfvere;,  and 
Xf  vo-cioc,  as  if  they  had  a  reference  to  gold.  I  have 
before  mentioned  the  various  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  Amonians  settled,  and  especially  thi# 
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several  islands  occupied  by  this  people  were 
Rhodes  and  Delos.  In  tlie  former,  the  chief  city 
is  said  to  have  been  blessed  with  showers  of  gold. 

'EirGot  woTi  Sf^X^  ^^"^  Baur»Afu(  i.f^iym  ^Mtrxi^  npaiiwi 

•mxiv.  At  Delos  every  thing  was  golden^  even  the 
slippers  of  the  God. 

And  this  not  only  in  aftertimes,  when  the  island 
was  enriched  with  offerings  from  different  nations, 
but  even  at  the  birth  of  the  God ;  by  which  is 
meant  the  foundation  of  his  temple,  and  introduc- 
tion of  his  rites. 

^  X^ud'fa  roi  roTt  iravra,  S^ifxuXia  ynvaro^   AiiXl, 
XfiVfTno  it  Tfo^otfT^x  jretyi^iMtfo^  ippc£  XifAvm^ 
Xpvcuov  i*  ixeixitTfTf  y£Viix^oy  f^vo;  fAosiii?, 
X^u(rfa>  ii  xAnjUjEAu^f  EaOuc  Ivuvog  sAt^Oei;, 
AuTYi  ii  ^viTQiQ  CLTt  niiog  UXio  wdiiot^ 

Ev  i^  AoiXlM  XOATTOtO'tV, 


'  Pindar.  Olymp.  Ode  7*  p*  64. 

^  Callimachus.  HymD  to  Apollo,  v*  34. 

fn  like  manner  there  was  a  shower  of  gold  at  Thebes,  in  Bao- 
tia.  Pindar  speaks  of  Jupiter  X^to-w  fM0-oyt/xTio»  »i^rrau  Itthnu 
Ode  7.  p.  7^. 

^  Callimachus.    Hymn  to  Delos.  v.  260. 

I 
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We  find  lint  the  very  soil  and  foandadoos  of  the 
island  were  golden :  the  lake  floated  witb  golden 
waves :  the  olive  tree  vegetalird  with  golden  froit: 
and  the  river  Inopus,  deep  as  it  was,  swelled  widi 
gold.  Homer,  in  a  hymo  to  the  same  personage 
lepresents  the  whole  more  compendiously,  by 
saying,  that  the  island  was  weighed  down  with 
treasore: 

« 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  the  Amonians  set* 
tied  in  Liguria :  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  the 
Heliadas  are  represented  as  weeping,  not  only 
amber,  but  gold.  Philostratus,  speaking  of  a 
particular  species  of  fir-trees  in  Bcetica,  says,  that 
they  dropped  blood,  just  as  the  HeliadsB  upon  the 
Padus  did  '  gold. 

Chus,  by  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites,  wa$ 
elyled  Or-Chus,  and  '"^  Chus-Or :   the  latter  of 

•   •  Homer.     Hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  135. 

'H^a^a  Myift^v.     Philustratus.  1.5.  p.  211.     iBftchylus  mentioDs 
the  Aiimaspians  as  living  upon  a  golden  stream  : 

Oi  X^va^fpvnf 
OiKtf^»  «f*f  •  faffM  Wjnvtnq  vo^tr.     Prometheus,  p.  49* 
'^  Hence  the  celebrated  city  in  Egypt  had  the  name  of  Cerchu- 
aora.    Some  traces  of  Orois  may  be  found  in  Zeus  Hirciut,  and 
VOL.  II.  E 
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which  was  expressed  by  the  Greeks,  analogous  to 
the  examples  above,  Xfu^n^,  Chnisor:  and  we 
learn  in  £usebiu%  from  Philo,  that  Chrusor  was 
one  of  the  principal  Deities  of  the  Phenicians^  a 
great  benefactor  to  mankind ;  and  by  some  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  same  as  Hephaistus.  Bodi 
the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  were  undoubtedly  a 
mixed  race,  and  preserved  the  memory  .of  Ham, 
and  ChuS|  equally  with  that  of  Canaan. 

This  name,  so  often  rendered  Chrusos,  and 
Chrusor,  was  sometimes  changed  to  X^vroM^, 
Chnisaor :  and  occurs  in  many  places  where  the 
Cuthites  were  known  to  have  settled.  We  have 
been  shewn  that  they  were  a  Jong  time  in  £g3^t ; 
and  we  read  of  a  Chrusaor  in  those  parts,  who  is 
said  to  have  arisen  from  the  blood  of  Medusai 

We  meet  with  the  same  Chrusaor  in  the  regions 
of  Asia  Minor,  especially  among  the  Carians.  In 
these  parts  he  was  particularly  worshipped,  and 
said  to  have  been  the  first  deified  mortaL  The 
great  Divan  of  tliat  nation  was  called  Chnisao- 


Orcius,  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  L  5.  p.  442.  He  supposes  the 
name  to  be  from  o^^  an  catb,  and  mentions  a  legend  to  that 
purpoee. 

"  Hesiod.  Thcog.  v.J^Sl. 
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rium ;  and  there  was  a  city  **  Chrusaoris;  and  a 
temple  of  the  same  name.     ''  Eyyvc  9$  Ttit  ir^xiw^  to 

tu«'a»Tffr  Tff  xfti  CsAfufAjMcyoi.  This  city  was  properly 
called  Chu8*Or,  and  built  in  memory  of  the  same 
penon ;  as  the  city  Chusora,  called  also  ^  Cer* 
chusora,  in  Egypt.  It  wits  undoubtedly  founded 
by  some  of  the  same  family,  who  in  aftertimes 
worshipped  their  chief  ancestor;  as  the  Sidontans 
and  Syrians  did  likewise.  For  this  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Sanchoniathon ;  who,  having  men* 
tioned  the  various  benefits  bestowed  upon  man- 
kind 1^  Chrusaor,  says,  at  the  conclusion,  '^  A$* 

rcoiony  after  his  deaths  they  worshipped  him  as  a 
God.  The  first  king  of  Iberia  was  named  Chru« 
saor,  the  reputed  father  of  '*  Geryon ;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  «-oAv;^veroc,  a  person  of  great 
wealth :  all  which  is  an  Egyptian  history,  trans- 
fentd  from  the  Nile  to  the  Boetis, 


fft 


XfwiM^JW  XtyM^M  (^^).     Stepb.  Bysant. 

''  Strabo.  1. 14.  p.  973.  Zeus  was  a  title  conferred  apon  more 
tfama  one  of  the  fomily. 

'^  Herodotus.  1. 2.  c.  15.  Also  c.  17.  and  97.  called  by  Strabo 
lUfu^vfA.  1. 17.  p.  ]  160. 

"  Sanchoniathon  apud  Euseb.  Prep.  Evan.  1. 1.  p.  35. 
'*  Diodonu  Sic.  1.4i'p.$94. 

£« 
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• 

Geryon  of  Spain  waS|  accordiog  to  this  tny th<^» 
logy  tif  the  poet,  the  son  of  Chrusaor ;  and  Chim* 
Mor  was  conftssedly  of  Egyptian  ori^nal :  so  tfiat, 
whatever  the  fable  may  allude  to,  it  must  have 
been  imported  into  Bistica  from  Egypt  by  some 
of  the  sons  of  Chiui.  The  Grecians  borrowed 
this  term,  and  applied  it  to  Apollo ;  and  from  this 
epithet,  Chrusaor^  he  was  denominated  the  God 
of  the  golden  sirord.  Homer  accordingly  stylea. 
him,  *^  Air9?Jiw»  XfWMfa :  and,  speaking  of  ApoU 
lo's  infancy,  he  says,  ''  Ou^  »f  Av-t^xc^a  X^v^io^op 
hrarofjorm^:  and  Diana  Is  termed  ^  Avrokaa-iymni 

This  tide  cannot  possibly  relate  to  the  imple*- 
ment  supposed :  for  it  would  be  idle  to  style  an 
infant  the  God  of  the  golden  svtotd.  It  was  a 
weapon,  which  at  no  time  was  ascribed  to  him  r 
nor  do  I  believe,  that  he  is  ever  represented  with 


•'  Hesiod.  Theog,  v,  287. 

Tf*0w/uuKTov  Crmp  E^vditac    Euripides.  Hercules  Fareos.  ▼•  423* 

••Homer.  Iliad.  O.  ▼.  256. 

■•  Homer.  Hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  123. 

*^  Second  Hymn  to  Diaoa*  v.  3. 

B6neQ%  is  styled  Xfva»«(t«  in  Oii^us  d«  Lapid.   c.  15*.  w.  41. 

8 
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obe  either  upon  a  gem^  or  a  raarbfe.    He  it  de^ 
•cribed  as  wishing  for  a  harp,  aad  for  ia  bow«  . 


XI 


Em  ^01  Situate  Tf  fiAn,  juu  nmfiwy?M  Ttftf* 


And  his  mother  is  said  to  have  been  pleased  that 
she  jprodnced  him  to  the  world  an  accher  i 


M 


/QvrdNi  r^^afo^mr  zai  MSftifn  U4«ir  srtxriir* 

These  hnbilimeats  are  often  specified :  but  I  d# 
not  recollect  any  mention  made  of  a  svrord,  nor 
was  the  term  Chnisaor  of  Gredan. etymology. 

Sinoe  tfaeti  we  may  be  assured  that  Chus  was 
ike  fctMa  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  Chraso^ 
ChrulHir»  and  Cbrusaor ;  we  need  not  wonder 
that  Jiia  substitute  Apollo,  is  so  often  styled 
lefunw/MSf  and  XfvroXu^e;:  tliat  the  harp,  cdlled 
by  the  Amonians  ^'  Cban-Or,  and  Cuth-Or,  from 
the  supposed  inventor,  should  by  the  Grecians 
be  denominated  X^uo-ca  f^^i^^yZ  ^  Awoxxtowo^ :    that 

**  Homer.  Hyitm  to  Apollo.  ▼•  131. 

"  Ibid.  ▼.  126. 

''  Apollo  was  represented  as  the  author  of  ^e  lyre,  called 
among  the  oriental  nations  Kinor,  and  Cuthar :  from  tha  ktler 
of  which  came  ««6cp»c,  and  citbara  in  tha  wottt. 

*♦  Pindar.  Pylh.  Ode  1. 
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€0  many  cities^  where  Apollo  was  particalarly 
worshipped,  should  be  called  Chruse^  and  Chni- 
sopolis,  the  number  of  which  was  6f  no  small 
*^  amount  Nor  is  this  observabte  in  cities  only, 
but  in  rivers,  which  were  named  in  the  same 
mannen  For  it  was  usual,  in  the  £rst  ages»  to 
consecrate  rivers  to  Deities^  and  to  call. them 
after  their  names.  Hence  many  were  denomi* 
nated  from  Chusorus,  which  by  the  Greeks  was 
changed  to  x^ urofii^oac ;  and  from  this  mistake  they 
were  supposed  to  abound  with  gold.  The  Nile 
w<as  c^led  Chrusorrhoas  ^,  which  had  no  preten* 
sions  to  gold :  and  there  was  a  river  of  this  name 
at  ^  Dama3cus.  Others  too  might  be  produced, 
none  of  which  had  any  claim  to  that  mtneraL 
There  was  a  stream  Chrusorrhoas  near  the  Ama* 
zonian  city  Themiscura  in  ^  Pontus:  and  tbe 
river  Pactolus  was  of  old  sd  called,  whence  pn>» 
bably  came  the  notion  of  its  abounding  with 
•  •      • 

■ '  M I  '  '  '    "  ■  ■  .  ■       I   I 

rMTftc'  itat  UmnftufUi  m  Aq/Am  oKftmi^i^r — ««*  ly  Bi0t/»Miy  >«i 

Tm»yH  hhxfi.  Stephanus  ByzaiU. 
See  alio  X(V9««r«Xic  ibidem. 
^^Cedrenns.  p.  10. 
*'Strabo.  1. 16.  p.  1095. 
^  Hofiinan  Lexic. 
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Dr  ^rf^^  XftMT^ff^mf.  It  Was  named  Chrusorrhow 
^t»  aad4n  aftertimes  Pactolus:  whence- ve  tMfi 
conclude^  rin  lespect  to  gold,  that  the  name  mas 
£K>t  fivea  on  account  of  any  such  circuaM^tanc^f 
bat  the  notion  was  inferred  from  the  name.  .  . ..:: 
It  18  apparent  that  this  repeated  mistake  aroM 
la  great  measure  from  the  term  Chusus  and 
Chmsns  beitig  simrlar:  whence  the  .kttiBr  waa 
eanly  eimvertible  into  the  former;  which  to  the 
(Jredans  appeared  a  more  intelligible,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  more  splendid,  titles  But  there  waa 
stiH  another  obvious  reason  for  tfaia  change.  Chua 
Waa  by  many  of  the  eastern  nations  expoq^d 
Coth ;  and  his  posterity  the  Cuthim.  This  term^ 
m  thr  asttent  Chaldaic,  and  other  Amonian  laor 
giUgeti*  signified  ^  gold :  hence  .many  cities,  and 
cooatriesy  where  the  Cutfaites  settled,  were  cle^ 
scribed  as  golden,  and  were  represented  by  the 
terms  Chrusos  and  Chruse.  These^  as  I  have 
shewn,  had  no .  relation  to  gold,  b^t  to  Chus, 
who  was  reverenced  as  the  Sun,  or  Apollo ;  and 


**  PlatBTch  de  flominibus.  p.  1151.  The  origiaal  name  was 
Chnmor,  which  had  no  relation  to  a  golden  stream :  At  least 
that  part  of  it  was  so  named  which  ran  through  the  city 
Haslannu    See  Stephamis  Byzant.  M«raiv^. 

^  cbnD  of  the  Hebrews.  ^ 
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vas  lookid  i^xia  as  DioMMiia  i  bjit  nty  mora 
tnilgr  be  esteemed  Bacehu.  Hetiee,  whea  tha 
potfe  JiMonyaUia  mentioiiai  the  bbuid  Chrasei* 
^lactta,  bi»' commentator  obaervea ;,  Xf vtui .  invfr^ 

JliyyuargCy  n.i^  ro^  jfg$0W  fift^  wnmrm rm  Awjutia^ 

and  at.  Jaak<  odaciudea^  ^\Xft»n6  Mfim  mm  to^m  i 

• '  in  a  fortMr  dkaeitatioa  cdneeniiaig  the  Sbe^ 
htrd  Kingji  m  Egypt*  I  have  shemi  that  they 
were  the  aons  of  Cbii8»  who  came  into  that 
country  onder  Ac.  title  of  Aurite^  They  settlod 
ki  a  province,  named  fnom  tfafom  CushaSt  whioh 
nw  at  die  upper  part  of  Delta ;  and  in  a£tartiaMa 
^aUed  Nomos  Arabicas.  It  was  in  the  vicinitjr 
of  Memphis,  and  Aphroditopolis,  which  phM:e$ 
tiiey  likewise  "  occupied.  I  have  mentioiied  that 
Chttsos  was  often  expressed  Chrosos,  and  the 
country  of  the  Cudiim  rendered  the  goldea 
country,  if  then  there  be  that  uniformity  in 
error  which  I  maintain,  it  may  be  expected  that^ 
jn  the  history  of  these  places,  there  should  be 


^^  Dionysios  vt^tnym^  ▼•  5S9.  Scholia  ibidem. 

^*  The  antients,  as  I  have  before  obierved,  were  not  consistent 
In  their  theology.  The  Sun  was  properly  Cham,  styled  also 
Cms;  baty  aa  a  title,  was  bestowed  upon  more  persona  thaa 
one. 

'' Josephusof  SalatiSy  the  first  Shepherd  King;  'Ovnc  or  tji 
Mtf/tfih  Kmrtytnr:  Contra  Apiou.  1.  1.    f.  14. 


tmatneiBtmatto  f/tkk  .Us  imirksiUl tliiM all 
fbiifwtcf  Sg}rpt^  teMfmsKiahly  til  wtial  I  haw» 
flid^  WW  ctfUeA  Jifn^  dnitie.  Here.  WM  fht 
caapus  muciAt>  tad'  liphMkiitc  Ailcoil  of  thf 
AMMni^aad  ^  tha  cdaniay.  .alMml;  AlfWiflbis 
was  itj^cd  gaUnu  Ta  4«|  I>io^«a%  MMifg 
otlKC^  bears  aritoeo  :  ^  Tut  rt  ApftAnw  wqjb^a^ftM 
Mjtfi  Mf  iffpi^iMC  Kfimm  EK  IIAAidA£  OAMAO- 
tlAXy  aa»  9&hm  -mm  m»9mftmi$  Tifvum  Afipiinmt  vifi 
^im  iiifiaftytiftfc  My»itw  Wbea  tfaa  GutUitev  shepf 
bttrii  ctaM  ialia  figjFpt,  ffe^rawife  Mraiplm  tka 
icat  of  sajBi^  icadetica.:  and  Imrd  hy  waa  tW 
aaue  af  Apiwaditr^  and  kha^rAiabian  hmmh 
wiack  tliejr  pijticakrly  po69e88ad :?  audi  whicfai 
m  eOTBaqaeiieeof  it,  wece  both  iQrlcd  the  regions 
af  dss  CntlMDw  Umot  came  the  title  of.^^Aplmi* 
ditri druse:: gad benee  dteodaatry  bad  tbs.iism# 
of  the  Goldeat  I>iatrict^  The  islaml  at  tho  jk^iaS 
«f  Ddta,  wfaeie  stood  the  city  Cercusora^  k 
called  Giesent  >' JQddahib,  as  the  Goldea  blaadi 


'^  Diodorot  Sic.  1.  1.  p.  8S. 

*  JoMphof  coBtim  Apion.  L  1.  c.  14. 

''Juitiii  Martyr  m^oiMMm  this:  Eyw  ymf  um  n^M^  X^^^ 

{llMr«r.  Cohort  p.  28.  Chrute  Aphrodite  is  plainly  the  Cuthita 
Venas ;  the  Deity  of  the  Cuthim. 

^'  PMock'i  and  Nordaa's  Travtls,  and  maps  of  the  eoontiy 
about  Cairo. 
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at  this  dagr*    Diodofuft -menllcnifl^ '  that  this  af^iel^ 
ktion ^f  Chnise'^#to  derived  ftamiiimry  MtHatt 

traditim.  litis  ^tnkKlloo^iiildoobtedlyf  relaled 
to  theshepherdsy  tbaile;aoni>of  Ohos,  who  were 
solOtigin  posscssioii'of  the^eoiititry;  andwlioie 
history  was  of  die  hfj^e^tiantiqtiitjr.  '.^  v  .  m. 
The  Cttthites  in  die  west  occapied^  only  soaw 
particuhur  ^ts :  ^bot  fram^  Bsdi^loiiia  eastward 
the  gpreatest  part  of  that-extensive  sea-coast  seeitts 
to  have  beea  in  their  possession.*'  In  theiiistoiy 
of  these  parts,  there  is  ofteitaoma  ailnsios  to  goidj 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  island  Qtmse^'  above^caeiH 
tioned ;  and  in  the-  Chersonesus  AmA,  which  lay 
beyond  the  Ganges :  and  not  only  of  gold,  but 
sometimes  a  reference  to  brass;^  and  thisfirom'a 
similar  mistake.  Fcr  aa  Cfausus  was  ehailged  to 
Chrusus,  X(v«-«r,  gold;  so  was  Cal-Chns,  thehlH, 
or  place  of  Chus,  converted  to  Chalcus,  XmXx^, 
brass.  Colchis  was  properly  Col-Chus;  *anid 
therefore  called  abo  Cuta,  and  ColSaia.  But  what 
was  Colchian  being  sometimes  rendered  Chalcion, 
K«xx(ev,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  brazen  bulls ; 
which  were  only  Colchic  Tor,  or  towers.  There 
was  a  region  named  Colchis  in  ^  India :  for 
where  the  Cuthites  settled,  they  continually  kept 


'^Colchisy  near  Comr.     Arriaa  Penplos   maris  ^ryliim. 
Geog.  Vet.  vol.  1.  p.  33. 
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up  the  meioory  of  their  forefadiers,  and  ci^ed 
places  by  th^v-  names.  This  being  a  secret  to 
Pfaslostratosy  has  lecl  him  into  a  deal  of  mysterioiM 
error.  It  is  well  knoMm  that  this  people  were 
styled  Qreitse,  and  Aorit»,  both  in  Egypt  and  in 
other  parts.  Philostratus  says  that  ''Apollonias 
came  to  a  settlement  of  the  Oreitsd  upon  the 
Indian  Oces|B.  He '  also  visited  their  Pegads ; 
and)  what  is  remarkable,  he  met  with  a  people 
whose  very  socks  were  brazen ;  their  sand  was 
bmzas:  the  rivers,  conveyed  down  their  stitams 
fiM  filaments  of  brass :  and  the  natives  esteemed 
thdr  land  golden-  on  account  of  the  plenty  of 
brass. '  Now  what  is  this  detail,  but  an  abuse  of 
terms,  ill  understood,  and  shamefully  misapplied  ? 
PbikMtratus  had  heard  of  a  region  in  India;  the 
histoiy  of  which  he  would  fkin  render  marvellous.' 
The  country,  whither  Apolfonius  is  supposed  to 
go,  was  a  province  of  the  Indo-Cuthites,  who 
wwe  to  he  met  with  in  various  parts  under  tiie 
title  of  OrdtsB.  They  were  worshippers  of  fire, 
and  came  originally  from  the  land  of  Ur ;  and 
hence  had  that  name.  The  Pegadse  of  the  country 
are  what  we  now  call  Pagodas ;  and  ^ich  are  too 


Awf^  U  vtWfMi  my^fh,    Xf 9nrw  «yiirr«*  'r%»  ywt  hm  mv  ivyiMMM  fV 
XmAm.  Philostratus.  ViU  ApoUon.  1.  3.  p.  155. 
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wd|  known  to.iaeed  ijescritnog.  There  wene  .w 
this  p^urt  of  the  world  several  cities,  and  temple^ 
dedicated;  t^  th^  memory  of  Chua«  SooBde  of  tbeae 
a^  famous  at  this  Aay,  though  deuomiiiated  after 

» 

the  Bab}tl(MnBb  dj^feet  Cvitka^  And  CuAa  ;l  wituaa 
P^lcutta^.  and  Calecut  The  latter  seeois  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  the  regiofli  called .  .of  old 
Colchisi:  This  wa^  more  truly  exf^iMsed  Cal* 
C)^v^  i  which  PhUostratu»  jbeas  mktaken  for  Xakw^ 
brajSs;,  and  made  the  very  ^  rocks  and  min 
^boi^ttd  with  that  aiiieral.  And  yet,  that  dbe  old 
ni^^kfi  about  gold  may  not  be  omitted,  he.oeifli^ 
cUidcf  with  a  strange  antithesis  by  saying,  that 
the  natives  esteemed  iheir  country  Chrasitisi  oi 
goldf»y  from  the  quantity  of  ^'  brass. 

* 

.  Jt  l\asv  been  my  endeavour  to  prove  that  what 
the  ipl^rf  cians.  respreaented  by  Chrusos,  Chnisor^ 
^d  phru^aor,  shoM^d  have  been  expressed  Chu^ 
C^usosy  .aad  Chqsor,  called  also  Chus-OnMi^ 
Qifisi^as  the  sou  of  Ham ;  and  though  tihe  namet 
of  rj^i|,, Grecian  Deities  are  not  uniformly  appron* 
prlated^  lyet  Ham  is  generally  looked  upon  aa 
'HxsKif .  the  Sim ;  and  had  the  title  Dis,  and  Dioa : 
hence;  (the  eiity  of  Amon  in  Egypt  was  rendered 


^  Tha  Petra  and  Pagoda  w£re  the  same :  both  names  for  tem* 
pics. 

*^  This  mistake  arose  from  Cal-Chus  being  styled  the  r^on-ot 
the  Cutbim. 
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Diospolis.  If  then  Chrusos,  and  Chrusor,  be,  as 
I  have  supposed,  Chus;  the  person  so  denomi- 
nated must  have  been,  according  to  the  more  an- 
tient  mythology,  the  son  of  Helius,  and  Dios. 
We  find  accordingly  that  it  was  so.  The  Scholiast 
upon  Pindar  expressly  says,  ^  A»o;  ^atc  i  X^vvou 
And  in  another  place  he  is  said  to  have  been  the. 
of&pring  of  Helius,  who  was  no  other  than  Cham« 

^  Ex    OsAft^   xfti   *T?rff^ioiroc  'HAio;,    cx  it  *HAt8  o  X^vtro^. 

Magic  and  incantations  are  attributed  to  Chus,  as 
the  inventor;  and  they  were  certainly  first  .prac- 
tised among  his  sons :  hence  it  is  said  by  Saucho- 

niathon,  **T«v  Xfva-^f  Xoy»c  cttrxno-ak  xon  iirtaia,^^   xat 

/ui«rrsi«c.  He  was  however  esteemed  a  great  bene- 
factor ;  and  many  salutary  inventions  were  ascri- 
bed to  him.  He  had  particularly  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  who  ventured  upon  the  seas: 
^  liMnv¥  Tf  wMTtap  ftvO^einrcav  irXcvo-«i.  Whether  this  can 
iie  said  truly  of  Chus  himself,  is  uncertain :  it 
agrees  fiill  well  with  the  history  of  his  sons ;  who, 
as  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be  assured,  were 
the  first  great  navigators  in  the  world. 


**  Scholia  upon  Pindar.  Pyth.  Ode  4.  p.  259. 

^^  Ibid.  Isth.  Ode  5.  p.  462. 

^  Sanchoniathon  apud  Euseb :  Pra?p.  Evan.  1.1.  c.  10.  p.  95. 

^  Ibid. 
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f 
_  I 

i^UCIAN    tdls   us,  that,  reflecting  upon  the 

account  given  of  Ph^ethon,   who  fell  thunder^ 

struck  into  the  Eridanus,  and  of  his  sisters,  who 

were  changed  to  poplars  weeping  amber,  he  took 

a  resolution,  if  he  should  ever  be  near  the  scene 

of  these  wonderful  transactions,  to  inquire  among 

the  natives  concerning  the  truth  of  the  '  story. 

It  so  happ^ied,  that,  at  a  certain  time,  he  was 

obliged  (to  go  up  the  river   above  mentioned: 

and  he  says,  that  he  looked  about  very  wistfully; 

yet,    to  his  great    amazement,   he  saw  neither 

amber  nor  poplar.     Upon  this  he  took  the  liberty 


'  Luoiftn  de  Electro,   vol.  2.  p.  523.  Edit.  Salmurii. 
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to  ask  the  people,  who  rowed  him,  when  he 
should  arrive  at  the  am  her- dropping  trees :  but 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  could  make 
them  understand  what  he  meant.  He  then  ex* 
plained  toChem  the  stoiy-  of  Phaithon:  how  he 
borrowed  the  chariot  of  the  Sun ;  and  being  an 
awkward  charioteer,  tumbled  headlong  into  the 
Eridanus :  that  his  sisters  pined  away  with  grief; 
and  at  hist  were  transformed  to  trees,  the  same 
of  m'hich  he  had  just  spoken :  and  he  assured 
them,  that  these  trees  were  to  be  found  some- 
where  upon  the  banks^  weeping  amber.  Who 
the  deuce,  says  one  of  the  boatmen,  could  tell 
you  such  an  idle  stoiy  ?  We  never  heard  of  any 
eharioKrr tumbling  into  the  river;  ner  lywww^, 
duit  I  know  ^^  m  sing^  poplar  in  the  oomtOKf. 
if  there  were  any  trees  hereabouts  dropping  noH 
ber,  do  you  think,  master,  that  we  wonW  sk 
here,  day  after  day,  tugging  against  stteam  Air 
m  diy  groat,  when  we  might  step  ashore^  mad 
make  our  fortunes  so  easily  ?  Tins  afieeted  Ludaa 
a  good  deal :  for  he  had  formed  sraie  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  little  of  this  precions  commodity; 
and  b^an  to  think  that  he  must  hare  been  im* 
posed  upon.  However,  as  Cycnos,  the  brodM^ 
of  Phaethon,  W2S  here  changed  to  a  swan,  \m 
took  it  for  granted  that  he  should  find  a  number 
of  those'  birds  sailing  up  and  down  the  stream^ 
and  making  the  groves  echo  with  their  melody. 
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But  not  perceiving  any  in  a  great  space,  he  took 
the  liberty,  as  he  passed  onward,  to  put  the 
question  again  to  the  boatmen ;  and  to  make 
inquiry  about  these  birds.  Pray,  gentlemen,  says 
he,  aft  what  particular  season  is  it  that  your  swans 
hereabouts  sing  so  sweetly  ?  It  is  said,  that  they 
were  formerly  men,  and  always  at  Apollo's  side; 
being  in  a  manner  of  his  privy  council  Their 
skill  in  music  must  have  been  very  great :  and 
though  they  have  been  changed  into  birds,  they 
retain  that  faculty,  and,  I  am  told,  sing  most  me- 
lodiously. The  watermen  could  not  help  smiling 
at  this  account.  Why,  sir,  says  one  of  them, 
what  strange  stories  you  have  picked  up  about 
oar  country,  and  this  river  ?  We  have  plied  here, 
men  and  boys,  for  years;  and  to  be  sure  we 
cannot  say  that  we  never  saw  a  swan :  there  are 
some  here  and  there  towards  the  fens,  which 
make  a  low  dull  noise :  but  as  for  any  harmony, 
a  rook  or  a  jackdaw,  in  comparison  of  them, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  nightingale. 

Such  arc  the  witty  strictures  of  Lucian  upon 
the  story  of  Phaethon  and  Cycnus,  as  described 
by  the  poets.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
grounds  upon  which  this  fiction  is  founded,  they 
were  certainly  unknown  to  the  Greeks ;  who  have 
misinterpreted  what  little  came  to  their  hands, 
tod  from  such  misconstruction  devised  these 
fables.     The  story,  as  we  have  it,  is  not  uni- 

VOL,  II.  F 
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formly  told.  Some,  like  Lucian^  speak  of  swans 
in  the  plural ;  and  suppose  them  to  have  been  the 
ministers,  and  attendants  of  Apollo,  who  assisted 
at  his  concerts.  Others  mention  one  person 
only,  called  Cycnus  ;  who  was  the  reputed  brother 
of  Phaethon,  and  at  his  death  was  transformed  to 
the  bird  of  that  name.  The  fable  is  the  same 
whichever  way  it  may  be  related,  and  the  purport 
of  it  is  hkewise  the  same.  Tliere  is  one  mistake 
in  the  story,  which  I  must  set  right  before  I  pro* 
ceed ;  as  it  may  be  of  some  consequence  in  the 
process  of  my  inquiry,  Phaethon  is  represented 
by  many  of  the  poets  as  the  offspring  of  the 
Sun,  or  Apollo  :  *  Sole  satus  Phaethon.  But  this 
was  a  mistake,  «nd  to  be  found  chiefly  among 
the  Roman  poets.  Phaethon  was  the  Sun.  It 
was  a  title  of  Apollo ;  and  was  given  to  him  as 
the  God  of  light.  This  is  manifest  from  the  tes- 
timony of  the  more  early  Greek  poets,  and 
particularly  from  .  Homer,  who  uses  it  in  this 
acceptation. 


*  Ovid.  Mctaniorpli.  1.1.  v.  7M. 

'  Homen  Odyss.  I.  A.   v.  15.  Phaelhon  was  universally  allofwd 
to.Le  the  Sun  by  tho  anticnt  mytbologists  of  Greece;  to  whom 
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In  fespect  to  Cycnus  and  his  brotherhood,  those 
vocal  ministers  of  Apollo,  the  story,  which  is  told 
of  them,  undoubtedly  alludes  to  Canaan,  the  son 
of  Ham;  and  to  the  Canaanites,  his  posterity. 
They  sent  out  many  colonies;  which  colonies, 
there  is  great  reason  to  think,  settled  in  those 
places,  where  these  legends  about  swans  particu- 
larly prevailed.  The  name  of  Canaan  was  by 
different  nations  greatly  varied,  and  ill  expressed : 
and  this  misconstruction  among  the  Greeks  gave 
rise  to  the  fable.  To  shew  this,  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  an  account  of  the  rites  and  customs  of  the 
Canaanites,  as  well  as  of  their  extensive  traffic. 
Among  the  many  branches  of  the  Amonian 
family,  which  settled  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  carried  on  an  early  correspondence, 


we   must  appeal,   and    not   to   the   Romaii    poets.      OrpheiiA 

HtAM»  ^euBorru  tf'  k^iMCi  vmXoi  ayavh,  dc  Lapid.  V.  90. 
And  in  another  place ; 

Pbaethon  was  the  same  as  Phanes:  and  there  is  something  very 
mysferioQs  in  his  character.  He  is  represented  as  the  first  born 
of  heaven:  n^*rro7o»o(  ^aiidvv  vi^tfAiixroc  Hc^oc  ^»o( — Hunc  ait 
(Oq>heus)  ease  omnium  Deoruin  parcntem  ;  quorum  caus& 
cceUiro  condiderir,  liberisque  prospexerit,  ut  haberent  habita- 
cqIub,  sedemque  communem:  ZxTxctf  Adaran-oK  ^f^o*  «<pOiTM. 
Lactantius  de  falsd  rciigionc.  1.  I.e.  5.  p.  1.'>.  His  history  will  be 
^plained  hereafter. 

j2 
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the  Canaanites  were  not  the  least  respectaUeL 
They  traded  from  Sidon  chiefly,  before  that  city 
was  taken  by  tlie  king  of  Ascalon:  and  upon 
their  commei  ce  being  interrupted  here,  they  ^  re- 
moved it  to  the  strong  hold  of  Tyre.  This  place 
was  soon  improved  to  a  mighty  city,  which  was 
very  memorable  in  its  day.  The  Canaanites^  as 
they  were  a  sister  tribe  of  the  Mizraim,  so  were 
they  extremely  like  them  in  their  rites  and  religion^ 
They  held  a  heifer,  or  cow,  in  high  veneration, 
agreeably  with  the  '  customs  of  Egypt.  Their 
chief  Deity  was  the  Sun,  whom  they  worshipped 
together  with  the  Baalim,  under  the  titles  Ourchol, 
Adonis,  Thamuz.  It  was  a  custom  among  the 
Grecians,  at  the  celebration  of  their  religious  festi- 
vals, to  crown  the  whole  with  hymns  of  praise^ 
and  the  most  joyful  exclamations.  But  the  Egyp- 
tians were  of  a  gloomy  turn  of  mind,  which 
infected  the  whole  of  their  worship.  Their  hymns 
were  always  composed  in  melancholy  ailecting 
airs,  and  consisted  of  lamentations  for  the  loss  of 
Osiris,  the  mystic  flight  of  Bacchus,  the  wander- 


^PhflBUices  post  roultos  deinde  annos,  a  Rege  Ascalonionm 
expugnati,  naribos  appiibi,  Tyron  urbcm  ante  Annum  Troi«n3 
dadis  condidenint.  Justin.  1.  IS.  c.  3.  Sec  Isaiah,  c.  23.  v.  12. 
They  enlarged  Tyre :  but  it  %vas  a  city  before;  for  it  is  mci 
Joftbua.  c.  19*  V.  29*  as  the  strung  city  Tyre. 

'  Porphyry  de  Abstincntia.  1.  '2.  p.  15vS. 
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ings  of  Isis,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Gods. 
Apuleius  takes  notice  of  this  diiFerence  in  the  rites 
and  worship  of  the  two  nations:  ^ -Slgyptiaca 
numinum  fana  plena  plangoribus:  Grseca  pie- 
Tumque  choreis.  Hence  the  author  ot  the  Orphic 
Ai^nautica,  speaking  of  the  initiations  in  Egypt^ 
mentions. 

The  Canaanites  at  Byblus,  Berytus,  Sidon,  and 
aftervrards  at  Tyre,  used  particularly  mournful 
dirges  for  the  loss  of  Adonis,  or  Thamuz ;  who 
was  the  same  as  Thamas,  and  Osiris  in  Egypt 
The  Cretans  had  the  like  mournful  hymns,  in 
which  they  commemorated  the  grief  of  Apollo  for 
the  loss  of  Atymnius. 

^  AiXtva  fAiXfTiiVy 
*0»«  fTOtPot  KprirKrciy  avoc^  iXiyonvtv  AiroAAwv 

The  measures  and  harmony  of  the  Canaanites 
seem  to  have  been  very  affecting,  and  to  have 
made  a  wonderful  impression  on  the  minds  of 


^Apuleius  de  genio  Socratis. 

'  Argonautica.  v.  32.  See  dementis  Cohortatio.  p.  12. 

'  Nooni  DioDysiaca.  1.  19.  p.  530. 
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their  audience.  The  infectious  mode  of  worship 
prevailed  so  far,  that  the  children  of  Israel  were 
forbidden  to  weep,  and  make  lamentation  upon  a 

festival :  '  £iva»  y»f  so^ Tfii^,  xai  (An  iu¥  iw  avnj  xXaifi»,  « 

yoLf  i^u¥ot$.  And  Nehemiah  gives  the  people  a  cau* 
tion  to  the  same  purpose  :  ""  This  day  is  holy  unto 
the  Lord  your  God :  mour7i  not^  nor  weep.  And 
Esdras  counsels  them  in  the  same  manner:  "27<w 
day  is  holy  wito  the  Lord :  be  not  sorrowful.  It  is 
likewise  in  another  place  mentioned,  that  "  the 
Levites  stilled  all  the  people^  ^oying^  Hold  your 
peace,  for  the  day  is  holy :  neither  be  ye  grieved. 
Such  was  the  prohibition  given  to  the  Israelites: 
but  among  the  Canaanites  this  shew  of  sorrow  was 
encouraged,  and  made  part  of  their  '*  rites. 

The  father  of  this  people  is  represented  in  the 
Mosaic  history,  according  to  our  version,  Canaan: 
but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  by  the  Egyptians 
and  other  neighbouring  nations  it  was  expressed 


'Joseph.  Adtiq.  1.  U.  c.  5.  p.  563, 

"  Nehemiah.  c.  8.  v.  .9. 

"  1  Esdras.  c.  9.  v.  52,  53. 

•*  Nehemiah.  c.  8.  v.  1 1. 

'^  Sanclioniathon  alludes  to  the  songs  of  Canaan,  and  their 
great  sweetni'ss,  when  he  is  in  an  allegorical  manner  speaking  oi 
Sidon ;  whom  ho  makes  a  person,  and  the  inventress  of  hannony. 
Airo   If  n^rrti  yt9tra%   Lilvv,   n  x«d'  itrtfioXi^r   fvf «rn«;  w^tnn  VfWfi 

*>^f}f  ii/^iy.     Apud  Euscb.  P.  £•  lib.  1.  c.  10.  p.  38. 
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Cnaan.  This  by  the  Greeks  was  rendered  Xi^«a^, 
and  XifOLi ;  and  in  later  times  Xva,  Cna.  '^  Xvx^  8t»c 
11  ^oiyixu  £x»Xiiro — to  sOvixoy  Xvao^.  We  are  told  bv 
Philo  from  Sanchoniathon,  that  '^  Isiris  the  Egyp- 
tian, who  found  out  three  letters,  was  the  brother 
of  Cna:  by  which  is  meant,  *that  Mizraim  was  the 
brother  of  Canaan.  •  I  have  taken  notice  more 
than  once  of  a  particular  term,  Tx,  Uc;  which 
has  been  passed  over  unnoticed  by  most  writers : 
yet  is  to  be  found  in  the  composition  of  many 
words;  especially  such  as  arc  of  Amonian  original 
Tlie  tribe  of  Cush  was  styled  by  Manethon,  before 
the  passage  was  depraved,  Txxojo-of.  Uch,  says 
this  author,  in  the  sacred  language  of  Egypt,  sig- 
nifies a  '^king.  Hence  it  was  conferred  as  a  title 
upon  the  God  Schor,  who,  as  we  may  infer  from 
Manethon  and  '^  Ilellanicus,  was  called  Ucsiris, 
and  Icsiris :  but  bv  the  later  Greeks  the  name  was 
altered  to  Isiris  and  Osiris.  And  not  only  the 
God  Sehor,  or  Sehoris  was  so  expressed ;  but 
Cnas,  or  Canaan,  had  the  same  title,  and  was 
styled  Uc-Cnas,   and  the  Gentile  name  or  pos- 


'*  Stcphanus  Byzant. 

*' Sanchoniathon  iipud  Euscb.  J.  I.e.  10.  p.  39. 

'^  Yx  xaG*  liQa9  y>Mc-aai>  (?acrtX«»  oy,fACcitn.  Joseph  US  COntra  Ap, 
].  ].  c.  13.  p.  445. 

"Osiris,  To-»pK,  according  to  UcUauicus.  pJutarch  dc(sideet 
Osiride, 
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sessive  was  Uc-cnao»,  Tx-xyaec:  ro  fSwiM»y«(  Xnmc, 
as  we  learn  from  Stephanus.  The  Greeks,  whose 
custom  it  was  to  reduce  every  foreign  name  to 
something  similar  in  tlieir  own  language,  changed 
Txxmof  to  Kvxv£iof,  Uc  Cnaus  to  Cucneus;  and  from 
Tx  Kva<  formed  Kox^oc!  Some  traces  of  this  word 
still  remain,  though  almost  effaced ;  and  may  be 
observed  in  the  name  of  the  Goddess  Ichnaia. 
Instead  of  Uc-Cnaan  the  son  of  Ham,  the  Greeks 
have  substituted  this  personage  in  the  feminine, 
whom  they  have  represented  as  the  daughter  of 
the  Sun.  She  is  mentioned  in  this  hght  by  Lyco- 
phron :  "'  Tu;  *Hai«  O-jyarj ©^  l^wotix^  Cf *6«vf.  They 
likewise  changed  Thamuz  and  Thamas  of  Canaan 
and  Egypt  to  Themis  a  feminine ;  and  called  her 
Ichnaia  Themis.     She  is  so  styled  by  Homer. 

Offff^i  afifoci  icavy  Ai»vfi  Tf,  'Fun  rf, 
l)(yotifi  Tf  Of /UK,  xai  ayotfOkoc  AfAfirfim. 

l^vena  is  here  used  adjectively.     lyj^ho,  BtfAi^  sig«< 
nifies  Themis,  or  Thamuz,  of  ^  Canaan. 

■•Verse  129. 

'*  Homer's  Hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  92. 

^  Icbmiia  wart  a  city  in  Sicily,  and  elsewhere. 

A^aX'fluoy  ofo^  Afynf.       ].  Af-Acbnaioo  is  the  hill  of  Canaao, 
or  the  Caoaanitib^ 
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There  was  another  circumstance,  which  pro- 
bably assisted  to  carry  on  the  mistake :  a  Canaan- 
itish  temple  was  called  both  Ca-Cnas,  and  Cu- 
Cnas;  and  adjectively  *'  Cu-Cnaios;  which  terms 
there  is  reason  to  think  were  rendered  Kuxyo?,  and 
K'jxpiio^.  Besides  all  this,  the  swan  was  undoubt- 
edly the  insigne  of  Canaan,  as  the  eagle  and  vul- 
ture were  of  Egypt,  and  the  dove  of  Babylonia. 
It  was  certainly  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  country. 
These  were  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the 
framing  many  idle  legends,  such  as  the  poets  im- 
proved upon  greatly.  Hence  it  is  observable,  that 
wherever  we  may  imagine  any  colonies  from  Ca- 
naan to  have  settled  and  to  have  founded  temples, 
there  is  some  story  about  swans:  and  the  Greeks, 
m  alluding  to  their  hymns,  instead  of  Txxvacy  a<rfji(ty 
the  music  of  Canaan,  have  introduced  xvxyim  a^f^a^ 
the  singing  of  these  birds :  and,  instead  of  the 
death  of  Thamuz,  lamented  by  the  Cucnaans,  or 
priests,  they  have  made  the  swans  sing  their  own 
dirs:e,  and  foretell  their  own  funeral.  Wherever 
the  Canaanites  came,  they  introduced  their  na- 
tional worship ;  part  of  which,  as  I  have  shewn, 
consisted  in  cliantiug  hymns  to  the  honour  of 
their  country  God.  He  was  the  same  as  Apollo 
of  Greece  :  on  which  account,  Lucian,  in  com- 


ftj 


Sec  Radicals,  p.  10€. 
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pliance  with  tlie  current  notion,  says,  that  the 
Cycni  were  formerly  the  assessors  and  ministen 
of  that  Deity.  By  this  >ve  are  to  understand, 
that  people  of  this  denomination  were  in  antient 
times  his  priests.  One  part  of  the  world,  wheie 
this  notion  about  swans  prevailed,  was  in  Liguria» 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Eridanus.  Here  Phaethon 
was  supposed  to  have  met  with  his  downfal ;  and 
here  his  brother  Cycnus  underwent  the  metamor* 
phosis,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  In  these  parts 
some  Amonians  settled  very  early  ;  among  whom 
it  appears  that  there  were  many  from  Canaan. 
They  may  be  traced  by  the  mighty  works  which 
they  carried  on ;  for  they  drained  the  river  to- 
wards its  mouth,  and  formed  some  vast  canals, 
called  Fossse  Philistina?.  Pliny,  speaking  of  the 
entrance  into  the  Eridanus,  says,  "Ind6  ostia 
plana,  Carbonaria,  ac  fossiones  Philistina;,  quod 
alii  Tartarum  vocant :  omnia  ex  Philistinse  fossas 
abundatione  nascentia.  These  canals  were,  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  the  Canaanites,  and  par- 
ticularly of  some  of  the  Caphtorim,  who  came 
from  Philistim :  and  hence  these  outlets  of  the 
river  wci*e  named  Philistiuje.  The  river  betrays 
its  original  in  its  name ;  for  it  has  no  relation  to 
the  Celtic  language,  but  is  apparently  of  Egyp- 


ai 


Pliny.  1.3.   p.  173, 
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tian  or  Canaanitish  etymology.  This  is  manifest 
from  the  terms  of  which  it  is  made  up  ;  for  it  is 
compounded  of  Ur-Adon,  sive  Orus  Adonis ;  and 
was  sacred  to  the  God  of  that  name.  The  river, 
simply,  and  out  of  composition,  was  Adon,  or 
Adonis  :  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  principal  rivers  in  Canaan.  It 
ran  near  the  city  Biblus,  where  the  death  of  Tha- 
muz  was  particularly  lamented.  It  is  a  circum- 
stance taken  notice  of  by  many  authors,  and  most 
pathetically  described  by  Milton. 

^'  Thammuz  came  next  behind. 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day  : 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea;  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded. 

It  is  said  that  the  Eridanus  was  so  called  first 
by  **Pherecydes  Syrus:  and  that  my  etymology 
is  true,  may  in  great  measure  be  proved  from  the 


^^  Milton.  Paradise  Lost.  1.1.  v.  446.  See  also  Ezekiel.  c.8. 
V.  14. 

**  Hyginus.     Fab.  154.  p.  266.  not.  ?• 

Ert^oi  h  (^a^if  ^KAioTarov  avrop  fii>»i  Nf»>4»«  Eratostheneft.  Ca^ 
tasterism.  37> 
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^  Scholiast  upon  Aratus.    He  sliews  that  the  name 
was  of  Egyptian  original  at  lea^it  consonant  to 
the  lanmiage  of  Egypt :  tor  it  was  the  same  as  the 
Nile.     It  is  certain  that  it  occurn*?}  in  the  antient 
sphere  of  Egjpr.  whence  die  Grecians  received 
it     Tiie  orr'*at  etfubion  of  water  in  the  celestial 
spiiere.   which.   Araras  says,  was  the  Xile,  is  still 
called  the  Ericianus:    and,   as  tiie  name  was  of 
oricntfi  original,  tlu*  purport  of  it  must  be  looked 
ibr  among  the  people  of  tho^e  parts.     The  river 
Strymon,    in  Thrace,    was   supposed  to   abound 
with  swans,  as  nmrh  as   the  Endanus;  and  the 
antient  name  of  this   river  was  Pahestiuus.      It 
was   so  called  from  the  Anion ians,  who  settled 
here   under   the   name   of  Adonians,    and   who 
founded   :he  city  Adonis.      They    were  by  the 
later   Greeks    styled,    after    the   Ionic    manner, 
Edonians,  and  their  city  Edonis.     **  Zt^u/mi*  xo- 

it  TTjoTfjov  HxXxi^iyoq,     The  Strymon  is  a  river  of 
Thrace,  which  runs  by  the  city  Edonis :  it  was  of 
old  called  the  river  Paldtstinus.     In  these  places^ 
and  in  all  others  where  any  of  the  Canaanites  set- 
tled,  the  Grecians  have  introduced  some  story 
about  swans. 


^'  KoXitrai  h  Ivo  rut  *yx*>f^*  ^v^t^tw;.    Atyvvr&o*  h  ^mff%  Nii^or 
mm  T»»  ««Tiiri}^Kr^fyev.     Scholia  in  Aratum.  p.  4S. 
*^  PluUrcbde  Fluminibus.   vol.2,  p.  1154. 
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Sdbie  of  theni  seem  to  have  gained  access  at 
Delphi ;  as  did  likewise  others  from  Egypt :  and 
by  such  was  that  oracle  first  founded.  Egypt, 
among  other  names,  was  called  Ait,  and  Ai  Ait, 
by  the  Greeks  expressed  Atna  :  *^  ExXnh  is — xai 
AETIA.  'Die  natives,  in  consequence  of  it,  were 
called  AiTwt,  and  AfT«» ;  which  was  interpreted 
eagles.  Hence,  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that 
some  of  the  feathered  kind,  either  eagles  or  swans, 
came  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  and 

settled  at  Delphi.  ^  Abtov^  nya?,  n  Kuxva?,  w  Tfffv- 
Tiayc  n^icici,  fAV^oXoyainif  awo  ruv  ax^uw  mg  yvig  (tti  to 
fAiv^ov  ftfOfAiysg  ct^  ravro  <rvfj(,7rt(rnv  IluOot  tts^i  rov  xaXsfAi^ 

w¥  ojtAfoAov.  These  eagles  and  swans  undoubtedly 
relate  to  colonies  from  Egypt  and  Canaan.  I 
recollect  but  one  philosopher  styled  Cygnus;  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  he  was  of  Canaan.  Antio- 
chus,  the  Academic,  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his 
philosophical  works,  and  also  by  *^  Strabo,  was  of 

*^  Eustathiuft  in  Dionysium.  v.  239*     See  Stepb.  Byzant.   Ai- 
ywrTK. 

**  Plutarch  fln^»  rvt  ikXiXoivotwi'  x^r>jf»»»-  vol.  1.  p.  409. 

**  Strabo,    1. 16.  p.  1101.     There  was  supposed  to  have  been 
»  person  in  Thessaly  named  Cycnus,  the  son  of  Apollo,    tte  lived 
upon  a  lake  Uria ;  which  was  so  called  from  his  mother. 
Inde  lacus  Hyries  videt,  ct  Cycneia  Tcrape, 
Qq»  subitus  celebravit  olor.     Ovid.  Metam.  1.7*  v.  371. 

Uria  was  also  a  river  in  Bceotia :  and  here  was  a  Cycnus,  said 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Poseidon.    Pausan.  1. 10.  p.  831. 
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Ascalon,  in  Palestine;  and  he  was  surnamecl 
Cygnus,  the  Swan  :  which  name,  as  it  is  so  cir*- 
cumstanced,  must,  I  think,  necessarily  allude  to 
this  country. 

As  in  early  times  colonies  went  by  the  name  of 
the  Deity  whom  they  worshipped,  or  by  the  name 
of  the  insigne  and  hieroglyphic  under  which  tlieir 
country  was  denoted,  every  depredation  made  by 
such  people  was  placed  to  the  account  of  tlie 
Deity  under  such  a  device.  This  was  the  manner 
in  which  poets  described  things :  and,  in  those 
days,  all  wrote  in  measure.  Hence,  instead  of 
saying  that  the  Egyptians,  or  Canaauites,  or  Ty* 
rians,  landed  and  carried  off  such  and  such  per- 
sons ;  they  said,  that  it  was  done  by  Jupiter,  in 
the  shape  of  an  eagle,  or  a  swan,  or  a  bull :  sub* 
stituting  an  eagle  for  £g}'pt,  a  swan  for  Canaan, 
and  a  bull  for  the  city  of  ^'  Tyre.  It  is  said  of 
the  Telchines,  who  were  Anionian  priests,  that 
they  came  to  Attica  under  the  conduct  of  Jupiter 
in  the  shape  of  an  eagle. 


^^  E^aa^tPta  ^i  Uac^^n^  Amp  yuta&m  fMt  Tav^or  ivv  ig  «ito»  kml 
«vjcwip.     Porphyry  de  Abstin.  1.  3.  p.  285. 

rii*  »V9  fM»M(  0  flWTo?  ;  firif  ^««  o  Kt/xvec  ;  wn  iai  avroi  o  Zit?.     Cle- 
mens. Alex.  Cohort,  p.  31. 

"  Nonni  Dianysiaca.  1.  24.  p.  626. 
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By  which  is  meant,  that  they  were  Egyptian 
priests;  and  an  eagle  was  probably  the  device 
in  their  standard,  as  well  as  the  insigne  of  tlieir 
nation. 

Some  of  the  same  family  were  to   be   found 
among  the  Atlantes  of  Mauritania,   anc^  are  repre* 
lented  as  having  the  shape  of  swans.    Prometheus, 
in  £schylu8,  speaks  of  them  in  the  commission 
which  he  gives  to  lo :  **  Vote  must  go,  says  he, 
ufar  as  the  city  Cisthene  w  the  Gorgonian  plains^ 
where  the  three  Phorcides  reside ;  those  antient^ 
venerable  ladies,  who  are  in  the  shape  of  sxoans^ 
end  have  but  one  eye,  of  which  they  make  use  in 
common.     This  history  relates  to  an  Amonian  tem- 
ple founded  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Africa ;  in 
which  there  were  three  priestesses  of-Canaanitish 
race ;  who,  on  that  account,  are  said  to  be  in  the 
Aape  of  swans.     The  notion  of  their  having  but 
one  eye  among  them  took  its  rise  from  an  hiero- 
glyphic very  common  in  Egypt,  and  probably  in 
Canaan :  this  was  the  representation  of  an  eye, 


*Aa  fo^xiiti  »aitf(rt,  ^,f»iBi  Ko^ai, 

Tfuf  Kt/xfo^o^oi,  Komo»  ofjifA  fxTTfAfyflu.    <^chyli  Prometheus. 

*Ai  fUF  ^^t^^  T^fK — c^x^v  «>^oc  K&XVM9.     Scholia  ibidem. 
♦o^xtr  n*  a9fi^  Ki/rr,>a»o;*  ot^i  Kvpr.txiot  nara  yiwc  at*  naif  A»9»«Ti?. 

Patlsphatus.  Edit.  £lz.  p.  76. 

o 
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which  was  said  to  be  engraved  upon  the  pediment 
of  their  "  temples.  As  the  land  of  Canaan  lay  so 
opportunely  for  traffic,  and  the  emigrants  from 
most  parts  went  under  their  conduct,  their  his- 
tory Mras  well  known.  They  navigated  the  seas 
very  early,  and  were  necessarily  acquainted  with 
foreign  regions ;  to  which  they  must  at  one  time 
have  betaken  themselves  in  great  numbers,  when 
thev  fled  before  the  sons  of  Israel.  In  aU  the 
places  where  they  settled  they  were  famous  for 
their  hymns  and  music ;  all  which  the  Greeks 
have  transferred  to  birds,  and  supposed  that  they 
were  swans  who  were  gifted  with  this  harmony. 
Yet,  sweet  as  their  notes  are  said  to  have  been^ 
there  is  not,  I  believe,  a  person  upon  record  who 
was  ever  a  witness  to  it.  It  is,  certainly,  all  a 
fable.  When,  therefore,  Plutarch  tells  us  that 
Apollo  was  pleased  with  the  music  of  swans, 
^  fABcixn  Tf  ilJiETai,  xa»  xuxv&?v  fwxig ;  and  when  £s- 


^  Tart  •na,  ita»  Ttfj  oCSaX^j  oi  Jn^tH^tfrri?  if  vXij?  rtfuoc  ««0»i- 

ftaiy  TOK  ©lOK  •WTlfiim;  ll(  T«C  »!«?•  T8T0  ifiVH  «lfltfVV/UVOft,  M(  9U9rm 

Aiof  o(»,  KOi  oiuffi.     CIcmcDS  Alexaud.   1.  5.  p.  6/1. 

Sec  Diodorus.  1.  3.  p.  145.  This  may  have  been  one  reason, 
smong  others,  why  the  Cyciopians  and  Arimaspians  are  repre- 
teatcd  with  one  eye :  rov  ^ct-vwM  r^aro?  A^t/Aoovw.  .£schyliis 
Prometb.  p.  49*  The  Arimasptan  history  was  wjitten  by  Aristeus 
Proconnesius,  and  styled  Api/xoM^ita  tim. 

*♦  Plutarch.  Si.  vol.  2.  p.  387. 

1 
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chylus -mentians  their  singing  their  oi^n  dirges  S 
they  certainly  allude  to  Egjrptian  and  C^nasinitish 
priests,"  who  lamented  the  death  of  Adori.  and 
Osiris. ''  •  Arid  this  could  hot  be  entirely  a  secret 
to  the  Grecians,  for  they  seem  often  to  refer  to 
some  stich  notion.  Socrates  termed  swans  his 
ieUair-^scrvants:  in  doing  which  he  alhrded  t6 
the  antient*  priests,  -st^f^led  Cycni.  They  were 
pei^te  of  the  choir,  and  officiated  in  the^  temples 
of  the  same  Deities ;  whose  servant  h&  professed 
himself  to  be.     Hence  Porphyry  assures  us,  **  *0» 

irfti^nr  o/*f^8Xsc  «urs  iXtytv  t£?  xuxvv^  (XuKf»rfi;\    that 

Socrates  was  very  serious  when  he  mentioned  swans 
as  his  feUaohservants.  When,  therefore,  Aristo- 
phanes speaks  of  the  '^  Delian  and  Pythian  swans, 
they  are  the  priests  of  those  places,  to  whom  he 
alludes.  And  when  it  is  said  by  Plato,  that  the 
soul  of  Orpheus,  out  of  disgust  to  womankind, 
led  the  life  of  a  ^swan,  the  meaning  certainly  is, 
that  he  retired  from  the  world  to  some  didaster, 
and  Irved  a  life  of  celibacy,  like  a  priest  For 
the  priests  Of  many  countries^  but  particulariy  of 
Egypt,  were  recluses,  and  devoted  themselves  to 
*•  celibacy :  hence  monkery  came  originally  from 


"  Porph.  de  Abst.  1. 3.  p.  286. 
^*Aristophan^.  Aves.  KvitwIltAtu  km  AnXiw.  v.  870. 
^  Plato  de  Rcjniblici.  1. 10.  p.  630.  vol.  2. 
'■  Porph.  de  Abstin.  1.  4.  p.  364. 
VOL.  II.  O 
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JBgypt  Lycophron,  who  wa»  of  Egjrp^  and 
skilled  in  antient  terms,  styles  Calcbas^  who  was 
the  priest  of  Apollo^  a  swaa.  ''  MiAo^ra  wmtwc  aMw 
Kuxirtir.  These  epithets,  the  Scholiast  tells  us,  be^ 
Jbng  to  Apollo ;  and  Calchas  is  called  a  swan,  4ui 
Ts  ysf«««v,  SUM  fiarrixoir;  bccttusc  he  wa$  an  old  pro^ 
pket  4md  fri€St.  HeBce,  at  the  first  institution  of 
the  rites  of  ApoUoy  which  is  termed  the  h^tthi^ 
the  Deity,  at  Delos,  it  is  said  that  many  swaas 
came  from  the  coast  of  Asia,  uid  wfent  round  die 
island  for  the  q>aGe  of  seven  days. 


The  whole  of  diis  rdaiss  to  a  choir  of  priests^  vho 
came  over  to  settle  at  Delos,  and  to  aerve  an  the 
newly  erected  temple.  They  circled  the  »lrad 
seven  tunes ;  because  sev^  of  old,  was  looked 
lipon  as  a  mystcnous  and  sacred  numher. 


^LycophroD.  t.4$6.  Scbolia 
^  Cmlliiaachtis.  Hymn  to  Del«k  t.  249l 
^  Fngownta  Lixu.    £a^  Aristobolow   SwPocmPUkMppk.  H. 
Btepk.  p.  lis. 


A  jmi  £M^  urtH Q lioor «    .  jn 

■   ''^       '.  .  ■  '  ■  .  ,     '        '..■-.         ...  i         -i,* 

i  i 

^IlioJiirds  la  the  tBlaod  of  Dioncde^  wlMch  smtt: 
fllid';^.  hjn^e  been  onginuiky  QomfuAon^  fifJiutt 
im%^  9fen  undovbibQdly  pnnCt,  And  of  th«  mmp 

H^  MB  ttpitiBented  w  gmt^itagoodiiiiWa  ««d 
Avorse  to  thoie  iv^  .«ie  ;bad*  Ovid  de^mkm  tbdr 
:fthapifi  and  appetiance^  ^^IJi:  noa ;.c/c;i«ffuQi^  Mc 
aibb  proziina  cygni^  {  which^  af^er  what  bas  bMn 
mk),  uuiyy  I  tUnki  be  taiilgr  und^ntood* 

If  d»n  the  hfMTBiotyy  of  bw«im,  when  spitkeB  fif, 
aot4mly  lelatod  to  something  quto  foveigtiy  bilt 
4n  ntHky  did  not  of.  itself  exiMti  it  may  appear 
%moderA»l  that  the  antients  should  so  udivenaS^ 
•gif^imo  the  notion.  For  not^onljr  the  poiots^  hitt 
tHBtttOy  Piatarch^<j:ie6rot,  Pliny^  with  msiiy  otkew 
•^Ugh  nnfc,  speak  of  it  as  a  xnicnoiatance  9iiil 
icnoirn.  fiut  it  is  to  beohaenned,  tjaat.  n^iie  of 
them  apedi  fitmn  their  jovm  exparienoe  c .  nor  aae 


rfM«» 


'     ^Ovid.Metaaiorph.  1. 14«  t^509. 

.^Mmo  tai  Pbsettooe.  vol.  -1.  p.  S4.    Plvtsrch.  in  l».  t«  f, 
f  •  38/. 

Cicero  Tusc.  Qaaest  1. 1.  Pliny.  1.  x.  c.  f?S. 

jBiaa^ft  Animal.  1. 2.  c.  9S.  i  x.  c.  a6. 

Philostrattts.  Vita  ApoHon.  1.  3.  c.  95. 
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TEMPLE  SCIENCE. 


L  HE  Egyptians  were  very  famous  for  gpometri* 
cal  knowledge :  and  as  all  the  flat  part  of  their 
country  was  annually  overflowed,  it  is  reasonable 
to  w^pote  that  they  made  use  of  this  science  to 
determine  their  landsy  and  to  make  out  their 
several  daims^  at  the  retreat  of  the  waters.  Many 
indeed  have  thought;  that  the  confusion  of  pro* 
perty,  which  must  for  a  while  have  prevailed,  gave 
birdi  to  practical '  geometry,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  evil :  and  in  consequence  of  it|  that  charts  and 
maps  were  first  delineated  in  this  country.  These, 
we  may  imagine,  did  not  relate  only  to  private 
demesnes:  but  included  also  the  course  of  0ie 
Nik  in  its  various  branches ;  apda|l  thfseaeoasl; 

'  Herod.  1. 8.  c  109. 
h  1.  p.  361. 
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and  its  inlets^  with  which  lower  Egypt  was 
boundecL 

It  is  very  certain,  that  the  people  of  Colchis, 
who  were  a  colony  from  Egypt,  had  charts  of  this 
sort,  with  written  descriptions  of  the  seas  and 
shores,  whithersoever  they  traded :  and  they  at 
one  time  carrie^.  q^  .  a  mo^  cf  t^ivi^  i;;ommerce. 
We  are  told,  ^s^ys  the  ^  Sicrfamiast  upon  .^fpoUonius, 
that  the  Colchians  still  retain  the  laws  and  customs 
of  their  forefathers  :  and  they  have  pillars  of  stone, 
upon  which  are  engraved  maps  of  the  continm^t, 
and  of  'the  ocean :  £ic«  ft,  fifct,  run  9t|M»  ntf  Woriic 

mmyfotfai  u9i.  The  poet,  upon  whom  theafctrre 
writer  has  commented,  caHs  these  pillars,  «ifSifr: 
which,  we  are  told,  were  of  a  square  figure,  like 
obelisks :  and  on  these, '  be  says,  were  delineated 
all  the  passages  of  the  sea;  and  the  boundaries  of 
•every  country  upon  the  earth. 

I    - 

'  Oi  ^  rot  yfctirrotf  'JFOtrtg^op  fffir  itfvorrctt  ■ 


It 


These 


*  L.  4.  V.  279. 

^  Apollonius  Rhodius,  I.  4.  v%  fi79. 
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transmitted  to  the  Colchians  by  thdr  forefiitfacrs ; 
which  forefather^  were  from  ^  Egypt 

If  then  the  Colchians  had  this  science,  we  may 
piesunie  chat :their.moth(er .country  possessed  it  in 
83  eminent  a,  degree ;  and  we  are  assured,  that 
they  were  very  knowing  in  this  article.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus^  nueutions,  that  there  were  maps  of 
Egypt,  apd  charts  of  the  Nile  very  early.  And 
we  are  moreover  told,  that  Sesostris  (by  which  is 
meant  the  Sethosians)  drew  upon  boards  schemes 
of  all  the  countries,  which  he.  had  traversed:  and 
copies  of  these  were  given  both  to  ^the  Egyp- 
tians, and  to  the  Scythians,  who  held  them  in 
high  estimation. '  This  is  a  curious  account  of  the 
first  delineation  of  countries,  and  origin  of  maps; 
which  were  first  described  upon  ^  pillars.     We 


^Cfem.  Alexand.  speaks  nt^tn  mq  Ko^fAty^a^iAK  ««•  Tt$tyfafms 
SUMB.  6.  p.  757* 

MwM  TV  vi^iolbv,  xa»  Tui  rvf  irivdutwr  afmy^afaq  qvk  AiyvvTMK 
ftmuif  «XA«  a£U  Sxi/Ook  *K  dftv^  fura^Qtveu  n^ttwu,  EllStath.  Prsf. 
Epist.  to  Dionys.  p.  12. 

'^gyptios  primos  omnium  tarn  caelum  quam  tcrraraesse 
dimensos:  ejusque  rci  scientiam  columnis  incisam  ad  postcros 
propagisse.  Pctavii  Uraualogio.  p.  121.  taken  from  Acbillei 
Tatius. 


JkMAi 


r.   jf- 


,'•  »«  'r*  'Ti^  '1 


niMi 


Vfjwritjmia  ;  jnrt,  .ike  the 

«^  WTfirinj     and  rhc  pnfst  tcilt  us. 
^U  th^  4vinn4fti!|9  in  the  jnae  decfK 


•    >^r  .  • 


dlK 


**  Yh^  AtlMrttinrti  w#Tv»  ^M  OujiMiinn^  or  sdib  of  hoHvcB*  The 
K<*«i/4  -^^  /H«i  fnmily  uwc  Mippoieii  ro  be  die  brother  of  5i 


« 

»  > 

7%Q^  AMf  ate  bmg  piliurSf  ^  ob€6$k$^  mkieh  nM 
^^TMAf  <V  /to  ietf ;  and  ¥p$u  whkhwas  delineated 
fki  mIMe  ifsum  both  ofkeavm  and  tarth;  mfApt^f 
aUMf^MM,  ittkan  the  front  lafikc  oidUsk,  and  on 
Ike  0ih6t  Mks.  Kw9i<r  t4iriAM  wete  certainly  hiapt^ 
iM  hi^efkfl  ftf  tve  iliiivffrur ;  in  the  knowledge  of 
IrhSch  ChdrAtiafttiaiis  fteem  to  have  instrocted 
tetthrtli  th«  ntraokaii&  The  Giteians,  in 
aeec6uiiti,  hy  ptif tin^  dne  pefsotf  for  a  p^ople^  have 
ittldeMd  tlw  ltfMa#y  ^ibiGUfe;  which  otherwise 
wrali  lie  very  inteliigtbte.  *  There  it  a  passage  in 
EMiWyn>  wlnoh  may  be  rendered  very  plain,  and 
tpr  dip  |wifpuee,  if  we  make  ose  of  the  clue  above* 

intailiUiiOd#  ^iFifdn^  hkiy»  rtt  HfoucXm  fm^rtw  *ki 
f^Pinm  fOf^U^p  #a(a  At9Uirrfr  ts  B«^«(9  t»  ^f vyn 

A|A)(jiif|iM^iir  T«  Ktfrjpui  KitvA;.  This  may  be  para^ 
pfaffMed  m  ^ht  feUowing  manner;  and  with  such 
Mitiito trill  be  iwund  perfectty  consonant  to  the 
troth.  .^  Tktibrcuieam  wetc  a  people  mmch  gkotn 
todMndtmn,  and  to  ike  etudjf  of  nature.  Great 
pntt  of'ikeir  knamledge'  tltey  are  thought  io  have 
had  irammittpd  to  .theinfrom  thote  Atlantiane^ 


-rr- 


*EnM$b.  'irofun  t^myttyn.  f.  374.  c.  2. 
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wk0  settled  in  Phrygian  especially  the  history  of 
the  earth  and  heavens;  for  nil  such  knowledge  the 
jitlaniiaus  had  of  old  consigned  to  pUlan  and 
obelisks  in  that  country :  and  from  them  it  was 
derived  to  the  Herculeans,^or  Heraclida^  (^.Greece. 
The  Atlantians  .were  esteemed  by  the  Greciaqs  a$ 
Varbarous :  but  they  .were  in  reality  of  the  saoie 
&nuly.  ..Their. chief  ancestor  was . the , father  of 
the  Peteiadse,  or  looini;  of  whom  I  shall  hereafter 
liat'e  much  to  say  :  and  .was  the  supposed  brother 
of  Saturn.    The  Hellenes,   though  they  did  apt 
always  allow  tt,  were  undoubtedly  of  his.race» 
This  may  be  proved  from  Diodorus  Siculus^  wl^ 
gives  this  curious  history  of  the  Peleiads,  his  offr 

spring*  ^  Taivr«c  ii  fnyucat  rot;  fufvcr«T«K  *iffiid  Km 
Beni  Of x^yvc  Kxrcifiifak  m  vXftrs  ytvus  rw  ai4fipnf9^ 
TiKM-ac  Tsc  i»*  o^rrny  9f«(  x«i  'H(««k  •ir«/i*iU!|f»T#f.-7: 

txtfcnti^j  w  Ts;  fuv  ftvMir,  T«i  it  woXwy  yfM«i«i  »T«r«C' 
tUmtf  H  /xevoir  ir«p*  »(eK  rm  Bof C«(mv»  dsAX*  iui|«  ^ijr«f#i^ 
fvir  'EAXntf'i  rsf  irXcirvc  tw»  of ;^aMrr»r«y  'Hfmn  f ic  Tmir«( 

Mwfffiiv  TO  yfvof.  JAe^e  daughters  of  Atlu^.  Ay 
Meir  connections  and  marriages  with  ihe .  most 
illustrious  heroes^  and  divinities^  may  he  looked  f^ 
to  as  the  heads  of  most  families  upon  earth.  Jtnd 
from  them  proceeded  all  those,  who  upon  account  of 


»•  L.  3, 194. 
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their  eminence  zrere  in  aftertimes  esteemed  Gcd$ 
and  Heroes.  And  having  spoken  of  Maia,  and 
her  ofispring,  the  author  process  to  tell  us,  that 
the  ether  Atlantides  in  like  manner  gece  birih  $0  m 
most  noble  race :  some  of  whom  were  the  founders 
of  nations;  and  others  the  builders  of  cities :  in* 
sommch  that  most  of  the  more  antient  heroes^  not 
only  of  those  abnad^  who  were  esteemed  Barbart, 
hut  even  of  the  Helladians^  claimed  their  ancestry 
from  them.  And  they  recerved  not  ody  thcar 
ancestry,  but  their  knowledge  also,  ts  xotrj^ts  xioya?; 
all  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  phenomena,  ivhick 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  sacred  pillars  of  the 

Atlantes,  «f  yamir  n  xai  b^xvq*  xfjifi^  'X'^'^  which 
contained  descriptions  both  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  earth.  From  Phrygia  they  came  at  last  t6 
HellaSy  where  they  were  introduced  by  Anaid- 
mander,  who  is  said,  "  E^tw'oct  v^arov  yioyoxfixJ^ 
wiwnat,  to  have  beeti  the  first  who  introduced  k 
geographical  chart :  or,  as  Laertius  expresses  rt, 
•*  Tie  xi«  0«xa wi?  wtfifAtrooy,  the  circumference  of 
the  terraqueous  globe  delineated. 

Tliongh  the  origin  of  maps  may  be  deduced 
from  Egypt,  yet  they  were  not  the  native  Egyp- 
tians, by  whom  they  were  first  constructed.     De* 


"Stnbo.  I.  I.  p.  13. 

^*  Diop  Latrt.  Anaximtnder. 
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Jioeatipitt  of  this  nature  w«re  tfa^e  (roi^trilWiee  ^ 
tbe  Cuthites^  of  Shepherds  Tb<^  w^cfc,  MtiMg 
other  tides,  ftyM  SsMitao  j  wd  IVom  ^hiw  iipiAi 
gs^ojipiny  and samwetry  were iptro^ve^ ^nlbpop 
|>Mto-  Tiiey,  MfHh  tfnine»«e  kboMr,  d|siiMi«4  lh( 
lower  pfoviaqesi  erecud  at{ip^ndoas^wJUi|g^; 
and  xai^  tpwe^  ^t  fh^  inAutln^  of  jt^  vMm^ 
vHkh  were  ^portuoeJy  nituat^d  ^r  Mvifj^^iPA. 
JPor,  though  the  Mw^iip  w^fs  fiot  addjcmd  Up 
commerce,  yet  it  >Fa«  f<>lloi|rec|.hj  otl^r  fjiiwiip^ 
besides  the  Cuthites,  who  occupied  the;  low^  prp- 
▼iuces  towank  t^  s(?a.  The  )t9¥^ei:s  which  Vtm 
thene  raised  serv^  for  Jighthoiis^  m^  W§f%  *| 
tkt  same  time,  temples^  deupmi^^ted  frqtfk  Miie 
title  of  the  Dejty,  m^h  as  Caiioph,  CMMirfv 
Cneph  ;•  »l80  Persw^:  FroteMS,  Phft^ef^,  aiM  CW^ 
bus.  They  were  on  both  accounts  much  roMrlftf 
to  by  mariners,  and  enriched  with  o^ripgt.  Hc^ 
^ere  deposited  charts  oC  the  coast,  sm4  of  ttw 
navigation  of  the  Nile,  which  w^  eogwrcd  4fa 
piUars^  and  in  aftertimes  sketched  out  upon  die 
'  Nilotic  Papyrus.  There  is  likewise reasion  to  fiujfk 
that  they. were  sometimes  delineated  upon  walls. 
This  leads  me  to  .take  notice  of  a.  passage  from 
Pherecydes  Syrus^  which  scorns  to  allude  to  soino 
thing  of  this  nature :  th9ugh^  I  believe^  in  his 
short  detail  that  he  has  misrepresented  the  author 
from  whom  he  copied.     He  is  said>  by  Theopom- 


t0  fmm  hem  the  fitM  wbo  vorM^for  the  ben^t  ^ 
kkimmtfymm  sbout  nature  and  tkcGodi.  SuidM 
'^mcntianii  tbac  he  CQ^npoied  %  tb^ogQoy;  dH 
wbiplk.JkDowMgie,  w^  9m  a««ai^  cf me  from 
^Bfff§t^  .  It  is  Mrfoia  thfit  be  studied  in  that  '^ 
f»tt9^;  wbwce  w^tnay  conclude,  that  the  foU 
lawmg  Ijutoif  ia  Egyptian.  H«say9,  thatZa4» 
or  Jupiter^  composed  a  large  and  curious  rob^ 
upou  whidi  he  described  Che  earth,  and  the 
oottn^  and  Ihe  haUtatioa^  upoja  the  ocean.    '^  z^ 

mm  Hymrw,  x$u  rm  Ayium  lNy*«r«.     Now^  Zas,  or,  as 

it  should  be  renderedf  Zan,  was  the  Dorian  t»tle 
of  ApMWk  And  Ogenus,  theOce^n,  was  the  most 
aatiast  name  of  the  NUe;  whence  the  Grecians 
hftmmtd  their  Oceanus*    '^  *o«  y«f  Atyvimoi  ye/Mi- 

fftn0  MMMv  f fty«i  T0»  s-tff  amoii  worafAoti  HuKqk     J%9 

Egjfftuuu^  by  the  term  OceoMUs,  underU^nd  their 
amnrmcr  Nihti.  The  same  author,  in  another 
placr^  'e&lls  this  river  Oceames  '^     Tmt  A  r^rmf^^if 


T-* 


'^  Laeittiis.  i.  !•  p.  74. 

^  In  Pherecyde. 

'*  Jofiephus  coDt.  Apion.  1. 1.  c.  2. 

*^  Cietaeiis.  ^tmn.  1.6,  p.  741. 

^^  IXedbrus  Sic  l.K  p.  le. 

**  Ibid.  1.1.  p.  17. 
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MuAfof.  The  fbriiier  term^  Ogeniis^  whence  the 
Greeks  borrowed  their  Oceanus,  was  a  cortfKHiiMi 
of  Oc-Gehon,  and  was  originaUy  rendered  Oge- 
honus.  It  signifies  the  noble  Gehon,  and  isi< 
name' taken  from  one  of  the  rivers  of  Pajtadtfei 
The  Nile  was  sometimes  called  simply  GehonV'U 
we  learn  from  the  author  of  the  Cfaronicon  P^-' 

chale.      "^  Ej(ti  h  (ii  Aiyuxro;)  verafACv  Fnftir-^-sNfiXbi^ 

xftAx/xcifoir.  It  was  probably  a  name  given  by  the 
Cuthites,  from  whom,  as  will  be  hereafter  shewn, 
the  river  Indus  had  the  name  of  Phison.   ^  Tlrrxprn 

two  most  celebrated  rivers  are  the  Indus^  the  same 
as  the  Phison,  and  the  Nile,  which  is  called  the 
Gehon.  The  river,  also,  of  Colchis,  rendered 
Phasis,  and  Phasin,  was,  properly,  the  Phison. 
The  Nile,  being  of  old  styled  Oc-Gehon,  and 
having  many  branches,  or  arms,  gave  rise  to  the 
fable  of  the  sea  monster  iEgeon,  whom  Ovid  re- 
presents as  supporting  himself  upon  the  whales  of 
the  ocean. 


"•  P.  30. 

^^  Chroii.  Paschale.  p.  Z\.    Zouaras.  p.  l6. 
See  Salmasius  upon  SoIibus.    c.  35.   concerning  Ogen.     Also, 
Windelini  Admiranda  Nili.   p.  1?.  and  iff. 
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^  Bal^Miafumque  pretaientein 
JBgiiboaa  suis  imirtaDia  terga  laceMis. 

.    .  ■  .        ■  i 

The.Sehtofiltst  upon  Lycopbron  infonDfH  us  f^rthef; 
that  the  river  had  three  names;  and  imagines  that 
upon  this  account  it  was  called  Triton.     *'  T(»t»» 

ixftXnrtt,  hott^^t  Alt oc*-^ro  h  NciX'e^  ytoy  cr».  I  shall 
not  at  present  controvert  his  etymology.  Let  it 
sofiBc^  that  we  are  assured,  both  by  this  author 
and  by  others,  that  the  Nile  was  Caired  Oqeiainus : 
and  what  is  alludedtobyPherecydesi^  certainly  a 
large  map  of  chart.  The  robe  of  which  he  speaks 
was  indeed  a  Pharos,  6a^ec ;  but  a  Phahis  of  a 
difltnrent  nature  from  that  which  he  describes.  It 
IrM  a^  Kiflding,  a  tempte,  which  was  not  con- 
irtritcteifl'  by  the  Deity,  but  dedicated  to  him.  It 
was  one  of  those  towers  of  which  I  have  before 
treafatf;  in  which  were  described  upon  the  trails, 
and  ddierwise  delineated,  Xlyn^oc  xai  n^i«  ivfiara, 
iht  connecyf  the  Gehon,  or  Nile;  and  the  towns 
and  hoiiKS  upon  that  river.  ' 
I  ima^ne  that  the  shield  of  Achtll^,  in  ^Horner, 
copied  from  somethhig  of  this  sort  which  the 


**  Metamorph.  L  2.  t.9. 

"V.  119. 
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poet  had  seen  in  Egypt :  for  Homer  is  continutUy 
allucli^g  ftp  tba  custaoMi  m  well  as  to  the  history^ 
of  that  kiBgclom.  And,  H  ia  evident^  ikiM.what 
he  describes  on  the  central  part  of  the  shield,  is 
a  ipap  of ;  Ui^.  eartW  Mid  of  the  celealUiippcfti- 
WRCS.   •      .  J   .  . 

-  'J.  ,  ..**■■ 

&  J*  fTi0ci  nOTAMOIO  /uyA  cOm^  aSSfANDIO^ 

•  -  ■  ■ 

llie  antijsut?  loved  to  wrap  up  eveiy.  thing;  ia 
mysterv  and  fable  :  they  hftvc  tl^refoni^^scnbed 
Uei'ai.lf,^  also,  M'ith  a  rohe  of  this  aojpt :    . 

,  '.  ••      '  •.•.*••    I'l  '     I !    • .  • 

H<  was  iifve^ted  with  drobie,whichjtf§fi  f  ^gf$ 
oftkehi^cns,  dni  €  rcfiresentqiion  qfjIff^wMc 
worlds 

The  nanxient  of  liiietis,  which  the  ppet}i.ipai^ 
tion  as  given  her  upon  her  supposed  tawMftk^^^ 
Peleu3»  W2W  a  Phages  of.  the  same  kji^  a*,  t^ 
described  above.  We  .n:^y  learn,  froi>>>0.tnl||B|fc 
vho.cqpied  thje  story,,  tha^.  the  whp)e,  a|Ui|4(d/to 
an  historical  picture  preserved  ia  aomq  X/amf/i 


*^  Ilimd.  L  18.  V.4SS.  and  v.fi06. 
^  Nooni  Dionus.  1. 40.  pw  1040. 


ud;  tliat  it  referred  to  matters  of  grtiai  antiquitf^, 
thoMgh  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  hter  timeB^  and 
iffcribed  ftpeopleof  tjieir  owknation.*'         '  f: 


*^  {lillvinairiVero  Divie  geni9le>k>€atiir   •       •!  u'A 

Sedibnisin. inediis ;  Indo  quodidente  polttuni;; 

..    Tiactta  tegH  r6seo  conchytia  purpura  fiicoj  <  -  > 

I  HmQ  vedtifii  prisctshominuin  variata  figuris.^  > 
..:  Heioum  tniri  virtu tes  iiidicat  arte. 


t 


It  cpntained  a  description  of  some  notable- acli)evQ« 
meftta  in  the .  first  ages ;  and  a  particular  account 
of  the  Apotheosis  •  of  .Ariadne,  who  ii  described^ 
whatever  may  be  tlie  meaning  of  it,  as  carried 
by  Baochus  to  heaven.  The  story  is  said  to  have 
l^een  painted,  on  a  robe,  or  coverlet;  beoaufisttt 
was* 'delineated  upon  a  Pharos:  that  word  being 
etpmrocal,  and  to.  fcre  taken  in  either  aense^  AM 
here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  inconsistency 
oflfae  Greeks,  who  make  Theseusa  partaker  hi  ttob 
history ;  and  suppose  him  to  have  }?een  acquainted 
inAi  Arjadne.  If  we  may  crecfiV  Plutarch  **,  The- 
seiva,  at  soon  as  he  was  advanced  towards  mau- 
faood,  went,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother  ^thra, 
from  Troeslen,  in  quest  of  his  father  JEgeiis  at 


^  Catull.  Epithalamium  of  PeleuB  and  Thetis,  y.  47«     % 
^'  Plutarch.  Life  of  Theseus. 
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Athens.  This  was  sdlne  y^airs  after  the  Arg^ 
iiautic  expedition ;  when  Medea  had  left  Jasoo^ 
and  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  thi^^same 
£geus.  After  having  been  acknowledged  by  his 
father,  Theseus  went  upon  his  expedition  toCrete; 
where  he  is  said  to  have  first  seen  -Ariadne,  and 
to  have  carried,  her  away.  AH-this^  I  sslj^'  was 
done  after  Jason  had  married  Medea,  and  had 
children  by  her ;  arid  after  she  had  lefthtai  and 
was  come  to  Athens.  But  the  story  of  Ariadne, 
in  I^  above  specimen,  is  mentiohed  as  a  fact  of 
far  older  date.  It  was  prior  fo:  the  arrivJi*  jof 
Medea  in  Grecbe,  and  ieven  to  the  Ai^onautic 
expedition..  :rt  is  spoken:  of:  as  a  circumstance  of 
the.ihighest  antiquity :  ' coj»eqiiently,  ** Thesevs 
cbold  no£  arty  ways  be  concerned  inlib;::i . ;  TfyyA 
>^f/Bhere  is  an  account  iniNonpusof  adobe,'  or 
Pfa^ros,  wluch  Htelrnipnia  is.sispi{)o^eHito  have  worn 

It  ' I ^f  •  •  •  •         ■ , 

jr. ^  '  f ' i  *  " ''    '.T  I '  ^'i^j  nf*'"    " ""         '       '  ■    >  '1 

I 

r  •     ■  • 

•  Add  .to  this,  what  I  have  before  tak^'  notice,  of^  tfao  giwit 
absurdity  of  making  the  Grecian  Argo  tnc'  fiidt  ship' which  sailed 
upon  the  seas:  Ilia  rudem  corsu  |rritn4inibuiPAinphitriten:  when 
th^  poet,  at  the  same  instant,  tsdesciibiogTieseUStprevioQi  !• 
the  Afgo,  ffii  a  «ili/»,  and  attended  with  a,/j^/ o/TjAjpf.  ,  i^ 
^amque  fluontisonu  prospectans  lit  tore  I)ia: 
Thesea  cedentem  cfieri  cum  cktsse  tnetur,  - 
Indomitos  in  codrcgercns  Ariadna  turores. 
Catnlli.  Epithal.  Pel.  et  Thet.    ▼.  52.     See  Famiani  Stradv 

■ 

Prolus.  1. 3.  p.  285. 
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when  she  was  \nsited  by  the  Goddess  of  beauty. 
There  was  delineated  here^  as  in  some  above'men- 
tioned,  th^  earthy  and  the  heavenis,  wUh  all  the 
stars.  The  sea,  too,  and  the  rivers,  were  repre- 
sented ;  and  the  whole  was,  at  the  bottom,  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean. 

£vfAfi^niir  ^f  baXmcTettf  ifri^fAOTi  av^vyi  Fcuff, 
Xai  v^afMt^  voiXiXXty'  tw  etyifOfAtta  it  fxtrwrif 
Tmyf9^\tiii  jt40f f  euro  xifotcfofo^  vyj^Xo^f  iixtfir. 
Ka*  wvfJLarmv  TAfa  Trt^Aif  iwtXmr^io  ytrmo^ 
SlxtWfO^  xuxAcuo*!  TTt^ii^ofAOv  uifTvyx  Ko(r^«, 

AU  this  relates  to  a  painting,  either  at  Sidon  or 
Btrytus;  which  Mr  as  delineated  in  a  toWer,  or 
temple^  sacred  to  Hermon. 

Orpheus  alludes  to  a  Pharos  of  this  soft,  and 
to  the  paintings  and  furniture  of  it,  in  his  descrip- 
titm  of  the  robes  with  which  Apolla,  or  Dionusus, 
18  invested.  He  speaks  of  them  as  the  same 
Wty. 

TavTX  ii  'wxyrx  TiXuy  Itfx  (TKiuti  irvKavayreiy 
ZmfML  •ix  irXarrny  if  louyxf  HtXmo. 


*^  Nonni  DionysiaGa.  1. 41.  p.  1070. 

^  Ofphica  ex  Macrobio  Saturn.   J.  I.  c  IS.  p.  202. 
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.    ^if|^P^^  /MK  ft^ytt^oiif  tvoAiyHioif  aicrivccm 

A^TPif  jJtt^i  yfCjioio  ircnaiAXB  {u^v  x«b9a4^»4 

iVff%'l''  itiii^tuf  fAi/»lf»\    K(»  Tff  v'pAtoiO. . 

When  the  poet  has  thus  adorned  the  Deity,  wc 
fincH  towards  the  conclusion,  that  these  ima^nary 
Tobes  never  shew  to  such  advantage  as  in  the 
morning.  fFhen  the  sun,  says  he,  rises  from  th^ 
BJPtremUies  of  the  earth,  and  enlightens  the  ^tan 
wi4h  his  horizontal  rays;  then  they  appear  in  great 
fplendour^  which  is  increased  by  the  morning  dem. 
AU  this  investiture  of  the  Deity  retates  to  the  earth 
and  the  heavens,  which  were  delineated  upob  a 
^  skin,  iif/Aot  TroXvriKTov  ^nf Of,  styled  vtwXov^     This 


^■*« 


^  Maps,  and  books  too,  when  writing  was  introdaced,  urere 
niade  of  skins,  called  ^fdi^i.  T«k  tiShm  i^tftn  soAoMn  «iro  m 
ToAsitf  M  !(#»€.     Ueroctolt  I*  5*  C-5S. 
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* 

is  dC8CribC(1|    Arpw  ixiictXtm  ii.i^%fUy  It^H  Ti  iroAolo  :   as 

a  copy  and  imitation  of  all  the  celestial  appearances. 
The  whole  was  deposited  in  a  Pharos  upon  ihe 
sea  shore,  upon  which  the  sun,  at  his  rising, 
darted  his  early  rays ;  and  whose  turrets  glittered 

with    the  dew  :   'Tvo  rc^vwy  afAtr^nruv  ^xiysr  ap  ukbxvh 

xvxAk:  from  the  upper  story  of  the  tower,  wliich 
was  of  an  unmeasurable  height,  there  was  an  un- 
limited view  of  the  ocean.  This  vast  element 
surrounded  the  edifice  like  a  zone ;  and  afforded 
a  wonderful  phsenomenon.  Such,  I  imagine,  is 
the  solution  of  the  enigma. 


A  Zone,  of  curious  imagery,  is  given  by  Homer  to  Hercules. 
Odyss.  La.  v.  609. 

A  remarkable  passage,  from  Isidorus  Basilidis,  quoted  by  Cle- 
mens Alexandrin.     Km  yof  fMh  hxn  rtf^  v^oirour^vifc  f  iXAtf^ii*, 

#AFO£.     Hmtrm  mn  ^f^mv^c  m^^nyo^To^  t^t^KtynnVf  KaStw  mr^ 
T^  TV  Xsfi  vfofHrriidK.     Strom.  1. 6.  p.  767* 

In  the  former  verses  from  Nonnus  we  may  see  the  method  of 
deviation.  Pharos,  a  tower,  is  taken  for  Pharos  a  garment ; 
and  ihb  altered  to  Xit«»  :  and,  after  atl,  the  genuine  history  is 
diaoemib1e»  notwithstanding  the  veil  which  is  spread  over  it.  The 
author  says»  that,  at  the  bottom,  ivtOittr^M  Xit^mc,  of  the  well* 
w€fven  garment,  flowed  the  Ocean,  which  surrounded  the  world. 
This  is  certainly  a  misinterpretation  of  the  term  f  «f#< :  and,  in 
the  original  writings,  whence  these  verses  were  copied,  the  history 
related  to  a  tower:  and  it  was  at  the  foot  ^APOT  EYKAYTTOIO 
diat  the  ocean  beat,  by  which  the  earth  was  encircled. 


TAR,  TOR,  TARIT. 


1  Have  taken  notice  of  the  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions, under  which  the  first  navigsttor^  must 
necessarily  have  been,  when  they  traversed  un*i 
known. seas;  and  were  liable  to  be  entangled 
among  the  rocks,  and  shelves  of  the  deep:  and  I 
mentioned  the  expedients  of  which  they  made 
use  to  obviate  such  difficulties,  and  to  render  the 
coast  less  dangerous.  They  built  upon  every  hill, 
and  promontory,  where  they  had  either  commerce 
or  settlement,  obelisks,  and  towers,  which  they 
consecrated  to  some  Deity.  These  served  in  a 
twofold  capacity,  both  as  seamarks  by  day,  and 
for  beacons  by  night.  And  as  people  in  those 
times  made  only  coasting  voyages,  they  con* 
tinually  went  on  shore  with  offerings,  in  order  to 
gain  the  assistance  of  the  God,  whoever  there 
presided;  for  these  towers  were  temples,  and 
oftentimes  richly  furnished  and  endowed.  They 
were  built  sometimes  on  artificial  mounds ;  but 
generally  on  natural  eminences,  that  they  might 
be  seen  at  a  great  distance.     They  were  called  by 


x 
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ibe  Amonians,  who  first  erected  them,  *  Tar,  and 
Tor;  the  same  as  the  Ttn  of  tlie  Chaldees,  which 
signified  both  a  hill  and  tower.  They  were  often- 
times compounded,  and  styled  Tor-Is,  or  fire 
towers :  oh  account  of  the.  Jig:ht  wltSxh  they  ex- 
hibited, and  the  fires  which  were  preserred  in 
them.  Hence  came  the  turris  of  the  Romans ; 
and  the  ruj i^,  ^vpp^j  tvj^k,  TMpro^,  of  the  Greeks. 
The  btter,  when  the  wori  Tor  occurrrd  m  antient 
iMtory,  often  changed  it  to  tav^o^,  a  ball ;  and 
iarfented  a  namber  of  idTe  stories  in  consct{nenc6 
of  this  change.  The  Ophite  God  Osiris,  the 
same  as  Apollo,  was  by  the  Amonians  styfed  Opih- 
JlA,  and  Ope-EI :  and  there  was  upon  the  Shras 
Persicus  a  city  Opis^  where  bis  rites  were  otiserved. 
There  seems  Mkevrise  to  have  been  a  temple  sacri^ 
to  him,  named  Tor-Opel ;  which  the  Grttkai  ren- 
dered T(»up«ToAo^.  Strabo  speaks  of  such  Ihi  brk- 
cular  temple ;  and  says,  that  it  was  in  the  island 
Icaria,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris:  "Nii^v^ 

Tmtff>7r6h9.     Here,  instead  of  Osiris,  or  Mithra^ 
the  serpent  Deity,   the  author  presents  ns  with 
ApoMo,  the  manager  of  bulls. 
i'One  of  the  principal  and  most  antient  iMttle^ 


^  I  ^^_^.^___^^.^,^^_^_^^>i^^^^— ^_^.^.^ 


I 


'  Rochart  Gcog.  Sacra.  1.  1.  c.  228.  p.  524.  ofl>R. 
•Strtbo.  1.  !&•  p.  1110. 
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ments  of  the  Amoniaiis  upon  the  ocean  was  at 
Gades;  where  a  prince  was  supposed  to  have 
reigned,  named  Geryon,     The  harbour  at  Gades 
wafl  a  very  fine  one;  and  had  several  Tor,  or 
Towers  to  direct  shipping :  and  as  tt  was  usual  to 
imagine  the  Deity,   to  whom   the  temple  was 
erected,  to  have  been  the  bnilder,  this  temple  was 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Hercules.     All  this  the 
Grecians  took  to  themselves :  they  attributed  the 
whole  to  the  hero  of  Thebes :  and  as  he  was  sup- 
posed to  conquer  wherever  he  came,  they  made 
him  subdue  Geryt^n  ;  and  changing  the  Tor,  of 
Towers^  into  bo  many  head  of  cattle,  they  *  de- 
scribe him  as  leading  them  off  in  triumph  over 
thePyranees  and  Alpes,  to  Hetrurial,  and  so  on  to 
Calabria,     From  thence,  for  what  reason  we  know 
not^  he  swims  tliem  over  to  Messana  in  Sicily :  and 
after  some '^Btay  be  swims  with  them  through  the 
sea  back  again,   all  the  while  holding  by  one  of 
their  horns.     The  bolls  of  Colchis,   with  which 
Jason  was  supposed  to  have  engaged,  were  pro- 
bably of  the  same  nature  and  original.     The 
people  of  this  country  were  Amonians,  and  had 
once  a  *  mighty  trade ;  for  the  security  of  which 
they  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  Phasis  towers. 


'  Diodorus  Siculus.  1.  4.  p.  231. 
♦Strabo.  I.  U.  p.  762, 
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These  served  both  as  light-houses,  and  temples; 
and  were  sacred  to  Adorus.  They  were  on  this 
account  called  Tynador,  whence  the  Greeks 
formed  Tyndarus,  Tyndaris,  and  Tyndaridss. 
They  were  built  after  some,  which  stood  near  the 
city  ^  Parastonium  of  Egypt ;  and  they  are  alhided 
to  by  the  geographer  Dionysius : 

^  Hag  it  fAV}(oy  Jleyroie,  fAtra  y^wa  TvvJof iAomw, 

Colchis  was  styled  Cutaia,  and  had  been  eaiiy 
occupied  by  the  sons  of  Chus.  The  chief  city, 
whence  the  country  has  been*  in  general  deoomi^ 
nated,  was  from  its  situation  called  Cal-Chus^ 
and  Col-Cbus,  the  hill,  or  place  of  Chus.  This.by^ 
the  Greeks  was  rendered  Colchis:  but  as  tra- 
vellers are  not  uniform  in  expressing  foreign 
terms,  some  have  rendered  what  was  Colchian, 
Chalcian,  and  from  Colchus  they  have  formed 
XoAxof,  brass.  The  Chalcian  towers  being  more- 
over interpreted  tav^oi,  bulls,  a  story  took  its  rise 
^bout  the  brazen  bulls  of  Colchis.     Besides  thii^ 


'Tv»lsf»ti  oxovfXoft.  Ptolcm^eus.  p.  ICC.  See  Strabo.  1.17.' 
p.  1 1 50. 

*  Dionysius.  v.  688.    Pliny  styles  them  oppida. 

Oppida — in  ripd  ^eleberrima,  Tyndarida,  Cjrcsum,  &c.  1.  6, 
c.  4. 
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there  iras  in  theie  towers  a  constant  fire  kept  up 
for  the  direction  of  ships  by  night :  wheAce  the 
balls 'Orere  said  to  breath  fire. 

W-c  however  sometimes  meet  with  sacred  towers/ 
which  were  really  denominated  Tauri  fVom  the 
wbiship  of  the  niystic  bull,  tlie  same  as  the  Apis^' 
and  Mnenis  of' Egypt  Such  was  probably  the 
temple  of  Mtnotaurusin  Crete,  where  the  ^  Deity 
was  represented  under  an  emblematical  figure;' 
whach  consisted  x>f  the  body  o^  a  man  with  the 
head  ^of  a  bull  .  Tn  Sicily  was  a  promontory 
Taurus,  mentioned  by  Diodonis  Siculas ;  which 
was  called  also  Tauromeniuoui.  He  acquaints  Us^ 
that  Hanno  the  Cartliaginian  sent  his  Admiral 

with  orders   vcepairXup  tick  roy  Aof  oy  xaXkfA§9§if  Tav^y.' 

to  saU  uia9ig  the  coast  to  the  promontory  named 
Taurus.  This  Taurus/  he  thinks^  was  afterwards 
named  Tftupo/xfi/iov,  Tauromenium,  from  the  peoploi 
who- settled,  and  '  remained  there :  as  if  this  were 
the  only  place  in  the  world  where  people  settled' 


'The  Minotaur  was  an  cmbleroutical  representation  of  Menes/ 
the  tame  as  Osiris;  who  was  also  called  Dionusiks  the  chwtt 
I>eity  of  Egypt.  He  whs  also  the  same  as  Atis  ofLydia,  ivh6se 
fitei  were  celebrated  in  conjunction  with  those  oi  Uhva,  and 
Cjbele,  the  mother  of  the  Gods.  Gruter  has  an  inscriptioiii 
W.  D.  M.  ID.E,  et  ATTIDI  MINOTAURO.  He  also  inentiooi 
40  altar  of  Attis  Miuoturannus.  vol.  I.  p.  xxviii,  n,  0'. 

•  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  16\  p.  411. 
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ud  remained .  1 1  was  an  antteut  compoiind,  ^  and 
no  part  of  it  of  Gredan  ?  origtoaL  TauironidDiiim 
is  the  same  as  Meuotaurium  reversed:  andithe 
%ure  of  the  Deity  was  varied  exactly,  ia  tfa&Bttne 
mbnoer;  as  is  Sapparentcfrom  thi^.  .coins  andv^eii- 
ipravings  which  have  been  fotindiin  Srcilyr.'!'Tho 
Minotaur  is  figured ras  a  man  .with  die.  Jnnttf.  df  a 
bull:  the Tauromen  as  a  bull. with  the  fac6  .of  a 

Among  the  "  Hetnimfas  this  teim  seems  tO'hari^e 
been  taken  in  a  more  enlarged  sense ;  and  to  bcve 
signified  a  city,  or  town  fortified.  When  "they 
settled  in  Italy,  they  founded  many  places  of 
Strength;  and  are  reputed  to  have  been  the  int 
who  introduftied  the  art  of  fortification.  **  Tv^im 
ilr^firay  ifivpon  T«y  rnp^oxouosv.  Hence  the  word:  Tar^ 
and  Tur»  is  often  found  in  the  composition,  of 
names,  which  relate  to  people  of  this  country* 
They  worshipped  the  Suu,  styled  Zan,  and  Zem ; 
whose  temples  wei^  called  Tur-Zeien :  and  in  con- 


^Mecn  was  tbc  moon:  acd  Meno-Taurus  signified  Taanis 
Lanaris.  It  •was  a  sacred  embicm,  of  Hhich  a  great  deal  wiU  be 
$aid  hereafter. 

'^Sce  Paruta's  Sicilia  nummata. 

*'  Tv^Ky  0  wt^iStXoK  Tw  ni;^(.  Uesycb.  From  whence  fWB  may 
infer,  that  any  place  surrounded  with  a  wall  or  fortification  might 
be  termed  a  Tor  or  Turns. 

'rap;i^«y»o»  voXk  Tvffn^rnaq.  Stephan.  Bysaot. 
Scholia  upon  Lycophron.  v.  717* 

1 
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fcqvciice  ofiif,  one  of  thi$  priacipal  names  by  whicH 
Hmt  CQUitti^  was  disjUqguUbed»  waa  TurzeQia* 
The-  Scholiast  upoa  Lycophroa  mentiona  it  aa  . 
^  Xiyair  awp  Tuptfuvii  xAndirov  Tuf  crD»i««,  a  region,'  which 
Jmm  Tur-Sken  wm  name4r  Tursfma.  The-  Poet 
above  takea  noticeof  two  persoosi  by  .tbe  pamcsof 
Tarcboiii  aAsd  Tursceq./. ."^iTa^Xwy  ri,  »ai  1if»ni>9q 
•4wmiiiiif«.  .  From : Tarob^n  tl)erc  waa.a.city  aoid 
dUatri^t ,  namtd  'f  Tarcuiiiai!  from  wbencc  came 
the  fap^y  of  the  Tarquins,  or  Tarquitlii^vfiOi^icI 
Ubowum  the  hi&tory  of  '^  Rome.  ThejAmoniaiit 
uleemcidL  every  cmanatito  of  light  a  fottJtutaiD<; 
and  atyted  it .  Ak^  and  Aines :  and  as.  they  butt! 
lighthouaes  upon  every- island  awl  insfilaii[prouioii<n  * 
tQry»f  tbey  were  ia  consequence  of  it  called  Aines^ 
Ag9C%  Ipi%  InesQs,  Nesos»  N^es :  and  this  infill  he 
fiHiod  to  obtain  in  many  different  countries  and 
laoguages.  The  Hetrurians  c^cupied  a  Jarge  trac^ 
af  aea^coast;  on  which  acconnt.  tliey  worshipped 
Poseidon:  and  one  of  their  piincipai  cities  waa 
PosetdofiiuiL     They  erected  upon  their  shorea 


r 

'^  Scholia  upon  Ljcophcon.  v.  1242*  ^ 

The  Ppet  tays  of  £neas,    IUai»  w>Mnmi9  ^rrm  Tvfownm^ 
▼.  1239. 

•*Lycophroti.  v.  124S.  ' 

Stqih.  Byzant 

Strabo.  1.  S.  p.  3dCL   Tnfmtm^  nf '  «  T^fwnm  n  ita^k- 
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have  beea  like  a  fish.  From  this  emblmiatknl 
rqMfrsenlatioti  we  tnay  judge  of  the  figne  of  the 
TtsA  Deky ;  and  -  be  assured  that  it  could  be  no 
odier  tfaah  that  of  Atargatis  and  Dagoa:  The 
"  Hetrarians  were  thought  to  have-  beeu  die  in^ 
ventors  of  trumpets :  and  in  their  towers  upon 
the  aea-coast  there  were  people  appointed  to  he 
contmaally  upon  die  watch  both  by  day  and 
night ;  and  to  give  a  proper  signal,  if  any  thing 
happen^  extraordinary.  This  wa^  done  by  a  blast 
from  the  Crumpet :  and  Triton  wte  hence  feigned 
to  have  been  Neptune  s  trumpeter.  He  is  accord- 
ingly described  by  Nonnus, 

■ 

»•■  I*.  ••ii. 

m 

MpfUtmngthe  deep  tbntd  tri^pet  of  the  Htlrm- 
rutn  main.  However 'in  early  times  these  brazeti 
insitrttnients  wiere  but  tittle  kliown:  and  people 
were  t^bltged  to  make  use  of  what  was  near  at 
haad,  -the  conchs  of  the  ^ea,  which  every  strand 
aflRirded.  By  sounding 'these,  they  gave  signals 
from  the  top  t)f  the  towers  when  any  ship  ap- 
peared :  and  this  is  the  implemtot  mth  whi^ 
Triton  is  more  commonly  fUfnished/  The  antients 


'*  Tvffmu  cmXwiyfa,    Tatioous  Assyrios.  p.  ?43. 
•'L.  17.  p.4()S. 
VOL.  IJ.  I 
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divided  the  night  into  different  watches ;  tlie  last 
of.  which  was .  called  cockcrow :  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  tliey  kept  a  cock  in  their  Tint,  or 
Towers,  to  give  notice  of  the  dawn.  Hence  this 
bird  was  sacred  to  the  Sun^  and  named  Alector, 
AXixrcof :  wliich  seems  to  be  a  compound  out  of 
the  titles  of  that  Deity,  and  of  the  tower  set  apart 
for  his  service :  for  all  these  towers  were  temples. 
Those  style^l  Tritonian  were  oracular ;  as  we  may 
infer  from  tlie  application  made  by  the  Argonauts. 
What  Homer  attributes  to  Proteus,  Pindar  ascribes 

to  Triton.      '^  M«»ts;#ctai  h  ui  waf  O/a^mi  U^ttTtu^  mu 

kMtA  ii^tixf^  TfiTM  TOic  Af|f«»jt;.r«»f.  Pausanias  men- 
tions a  tradition  of  a  ^*  Triton  near  Tanagra,  who 
used  to  molest  women,  when  they  were  bathing  in 
the  sea ;  and  who  was  guilty  of  other  acts  of  vio- 
knce«  He  was  at  last  found  upon  the  beach 
ovcrpoverttl  with  vine;  and  there  slain.  This 
Triton  was  properly  a  Tiitonian.  a  priest  of  one  of 
the^e  lempkrs ;  liur  tlie  priests  appear  to  have  been 
great  t  v  raut^Ss  ^nd  ot'^centimes  very  bnitaL  Tliis 
person  bad  u>cd  che  natives  ill ;  who  took  adviui- 
ta^  of  hio^  when  oveq>oweied  with  iiquor,  and 
|mt  kiui  to  dottlL 
The  tcnn  Tor^  in  difieKot  pu^s  of  the  world. 


^  ■  ^ 
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occdrs  sometiihes  a  little  viried  Whether  this 
happdbed  through  mistake,  or  was  introduced  fbr 
facility  of  utterance,  is  uncertain.  The  teaiiple  of 
the  Sun,  Tor  Heres,  in  Phenicia  was  rendeitd 
T^m^c,  Trieres ;  the  promontory  Tor-Ofte-On,  ia 
Garia,  Triopon;  Tor-Hamath,  in  Cyprus,. Trima<^ 
thus;  Tor-Hanes,  in  India,  Trinesia;  Tor^lhom, 
or  Cbomfufl,  in  Palestine,  Tricomis.  In  antient 
times  the  title  of  Anac  was  often  conferred  upon 
the  Deities ;  and  their  temples  were  styled  Tor» 
Anac,  and  Anac-Tor.  The  city  Miletus  was  named 
'**  Anactoria :  and  there  was  an  Heroiini  at  Sparta 
caBed  AMitm^ov,  Anactoron;  where  Castor  and 
Pollux  had  particular  honours,  who  were  pecu- 
liaily  styled  Anactes.  It  was  from  Tor- Anac  that 
Sicily  was  denominated  Trinacis  and  Trinacia. 
Tifis, .  in  process  of  time,  was  still  farther  changed 
to  Tiinacria ;  which  name  was  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  triangular  form  of  the  island.  But  herdn 
WM  a  g^reat  mistake ;  for,  the  more  antient  name 
wjtt  Trinacia,  as  is  manifest  from  Homer :         '/ 


.  ^  Paim&ias.  L  7«  p.  524. 

A«(/M  ^1  TO*  /A«x»  tM?^9  AwxTopt.  CalUmachus.  Hymn  to  ApoUo. 
▼.77. 

*^  Homer.  Odyn.  a.  v.  ]05.    Strabo  luppoiii  Trinal^b  to  liftvt 

IS 


I  IS  THi;  Atr^LTSta*  or 

Attd  tbe  nam^,  oi%tnatt\r,  dUnot  rriatet&tiietdaiKl 
in  goieraL  httr  to  x  pvt  only^  amf  diM  a  fqnill 
ifistnBt  near  lEuuL  Tlu  ipit  had  been  occupied 
hj-  the  first  mhabitZBits.  the  Cyctbptaas,  htstrf* 
goxvKf  aadrSicani:  and  ithaditliis  aame  fiom  aonqie 
ucred  tower  ^riush  thtr  batlt  CalKnadius  calb 
it;  mistakenly;  Trinacrta,  but  says  that  it  was 
MtmLf  and  a  portion  of  the  antient  Sicaiii 


■  f 


**•  A*jf  y  mi  AfTM^ 


Tlie  islaed  Rhodes  was  caHed '-  Trinacia,  wMeh 
was  not  tnaHsruIar :  so  that  the  aame  liad<  ii^t*r«> 
taioly  soflfcied  a  variattoo.  ami  bad  bo  relatidiii  to 
any  figure.  The  city  Trachia,  Tja^^,  ia  GrWdfy 
was  ffoperly  Tor-chan,  turns  sacra  ve4  fegia^  lik« 
Tarehon  in  ffetniria.  Chan  and  Choa  nfttt  titles; 
said  peculiarly  to  belong  to  Hercules :  **  To  %tf  cat^ 

We  accordingly  find  that  this  place  was  sacred  to 


licf  n  the  mrxlern  name  of  thr*  inland ;  forgcttiiig  tiMt  h  was  prior 
to  the  time  of  Homer.  1.  (i.  p.  40/:  he  also  thinks  that  it  was 
cullccl  TrihacriH  from  its  fiiruro:  which  is  a  mistake. 

^*  Hymn  to  l>iun:i.  v.  ,*iO'.  I  muke  no  doubt  but  CalKiriaclitts 
#t«it«  *rp9mm\m, 

•*  riiny.    I.  'i.  r.  .U. 
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Hercules;  that  it  wis  supposed  to  haivpibeon 
^l  founded  by  him  ;  and  that  it  was  called ^f, (la- 
r^clea.  I 

I  imagine  that  the  trident  of  PoseidoB  was .  a 
llii$t2|kea .  implement ;  as  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  relation  to  die  Deitgr  to  whom  it  has 
been  by  the  Poets  appropriated*  Both  the  toughs 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  the  beacons,  which  itoQd 
above  them,  had  the  name  of  Tor-ain.  This  the 
Grecians  changed  to  Triaina,  T^taivx,  and  sup- 
posed it  to  have  been  a  three-pronged  fork.  The 
beacon,  or  Torain,  consisted  of  an  iron  or  brazen 
frame,  wherein  were  three  or  four  tines,  which 
stood  up  upon  a  circular  basis  of  the  same  metal. 
They  were  bound  with  a  hoop ;  and  had  either 
the  figures  of  Dolphins,  or  else  foliage  in  the  in- 
ten-als  between  them.  These  filled  up  the  vacant 
space  between  the  tines,  and  made  them  capable 
of  holding  the  combustible  matter  with  which 
ikty  were  at  night  filled.  This  instrument  was 
pat  upon  a  high  pole,  and  hung  sld{Hug  sea-warU 
over  the  battlements  of  tlie  tower,  or  from  the 
stem  of  a  ship :  with  this  they  could  maintain^ 
either  a  smoke  by  day,  or  a  blaze  by  night.    There 


^  Stepbanus  Byzant. 

^^  Tfax*'^  ^  9Vf  'H^oMcXf i«  *m>>iifMf%.  I  lesych.  or,  a«  Athfiiiaeus 
reprcscntb  it,  more  truly,  'W^axXuxv^  Tr.y  Tja;<»>»»>  xAX«o/Ai»ir.  L 1 1, 
p.  462.  .     ..:'.. 
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was  a  place  in  Argos  named  "^  Triaina,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  trident 
of  Neptune.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  tower,  and 
the  true  name  Tor-ain ;  as  may  be  shewn  from 
the  history  with  which  it  is  attended.  For  it 
stood  near  a  fountain,  though  a  fountain  of  a 
different  nature  from  that  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  The  waters  of  Amumone  rose  here : 
which  Amumone  is  a  variation  from  Amim-On, 
the  waters  of  the  Sun.  The  stream  rose  close  to 
the  place,  which  was  named  Tor-ain,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  fountain. 

Cerberus  was  the  name  of  a  place,  as  well  as 
Triton  and  Torone,  though  esteemed  the  dog  of 
hell.  We  are  told  by  ^°  Eusebius,  from  Plutarch, 
that  Cerberus  was  the  Sun :  but  the  term  properly 
signified  the  temple,  or  place,  of  the  Sun.  The 
great  luminary  was  styled  by  the  Amonians  both 
Or  and  Abor ;  that  is,  lights  and  the  parent  of 
Tight:  and  Cerberus  is  properly  Kir-Abor,  the 
place  of  that  Deity.  The  same  temple  had  diffe- 
rent names,  from  the  diversity  of  the  God's  titles 
who  was  there  worshipped.     It  was  called  Tor- 


rvyTtvofAivof  m  A/av^vti,  x«i  ivOvf  jtait*  ikmvo  t-^«^  a»Aku9%9^  o  kau 
Tuv  nrwXi|0ir  i^ir  i{  A^v^vwf.  Scholia  in  Euripidis  PhoenisB^ 
V.  195. 

^  Susebius.  Prsp.  Evan.  1. 3.  c^^ll.  p.  1 13. 
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Capli-£l ;  which  was  changed  to  rpixifAXof,  just 
as  Cahen-Caph-£1  was  rendered  xbvMcffax«( :  and 

m 

CVrbenis  was  hence  supposed  co  have  had  three 
heads.  It  was  also  styled  Tor-Keren,  Turris  Re- 
!ria ;  which  suffered  a  like  change  with  the  word 
abofi^  being  expressed  rpix«^ii»oc:  and  Cahen  Ades, 
or  Gerberus,  was  hence  supposed  to  have  been  a 
triple-^bcaded  monster.  That  these  idle  figments 
took  their  rise  from  names  of  places,  ill  ex- 
pitiied  and  misinterpreted,  may  be  proved  from 
M^fdhatus.  He  abundantly  shews  that  the  mis- 
arose  hence,  though  he  does  not  point  out 
eiiely  the  mode  of  deviation.  He  first  speaks 
-nfGeryon,  who  was  supposed  to  have  had  three 
heads,  and  was  thence  styled  rfixtgotXaq.     ^'  Hv  ^e 

>.Mixt»n  xA.  The  purport  of  the  fable  about  Gtryonen 
ixthis:  There  waSj  upon  the  Pontus  Euxinus^  a 
city  Named  Trlcareuia;  and  t/ieace  came  the  history 
rr^vtw  r«  Tfixa^fikic,  of  Geryon  the  Tricarcfiian; 
vrkich  %ras  interpreted^  a  man  xcifh  three  heads. 
He  mentions  the  same  thing  of  Cerberus.   '^  Afyv^t 

T191  KffCf^H,   Wft   xuuk  ir»,   iytay  t^ik  xf^aX«c'  inKw  it  cri 
MM^  ir§t  avo  Tuc  iroXtv;  fx>.f|tii  T^ix«pii»o;,  tirirt^  i  rr,puokf!f . 

Thry  say  oj  Cerberus^  that  heu-as  a  dog  xcith  thn'e 


^'  Piihvphatiis.  p.  iO*. 
*  Ibid.  p.  i)j. 
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Caph-£l;  which  was  changed  to  rpixifAXof,  just 
as  Cahen-Caph-£1  was  rendered  xuif«xffax«( :  and 
Cerberus  was  hence  supposed  co  have  had  three 
heads.    It  was  also  styled  Tor-Keren,  Turris  Re- 
gia;  which  suffered  a  like  change  with  the  word 
above^  being  expressed  rpixa^n^oc:  andCahenAdes, 
or  Cerberas,  was  hence  supposed  to  have  been  a 
triple^headed  monster.     That  these  idle  iigments 
took  thrir  rise   from  names  of   places,    ill  ex- 
pressed and  mbinterpreted,  may  be  proved  from 
Pibephatus.     He  abundantly  shews  that  the  mis- 
tike  arose  hence,  though  lie  does  not  point  out 
K  fNcisely  the  mode  of  deviation.     He  first  speaks 
'  of  Geiyon,  who  was  supposed  to  have  had  three 
heads,  and  was  thence  styled  r^ixfp«Aof.     ^'  Hv  it 

xuutn  xA.  The  purport  of  the  fable  about  GtryoNes 
is  this:  There  was^  upon  the  Pontus  Euxinus^  a 
city  named  Tricarenia;  and  thence  came  the  history 
rr.fwo>«  T«  TfixotfukK,  of  Geryon  the  Tricaretiian ; 
which  was  interpreted^  a  man  xcifh  three  heads. 
He  mentions  the  same  thing  of  Cerberus.   ^*  Atywi 

wtfi  KifCifn^  ■!;  xuwv  rv,  t^^^  '''fCK  xf^aX«c'  JuXoir  it  irk 
xxi  iroq  axe  rii<  woXtvg  cxXntn  T^ixapniro;,  wVin^  o  Ffipvoi^f}^. 

They  say  of  Cerberus^  that  he  was  a  dog  zcith  three 


^*  Pala^phatii^.  p.  56*. 
^*  Ibid.  p.  i)J. 
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heads :  bmt  it  is  ptmin  tkmi  he  wn  so  calldd  fnm 
«  diy  mmmed  Tricaren.  or  Tricmrtmia^  as  wett  as 
Gerycm$.  Palxpliatus  aars,  very  truly,  that  ihe 
fttnngr  notion  acose  from  a  place.  But,,  to  state 
more  piectseij  the  grouncU  of  the  mistake^  we 
must  observe,  tliat  tVum  tlie  antient  Tor-Caph-£l 
arose  the  blundtr  about  T>uueft>.«f  ;  as,  fff«B  Tor* 
Keren,  rendered  Tricarcnia,  was  formed  the Icnn 
T^iaxme?:  and  these  personacres,  in  consequence  of 
It,  were  described  with  three  heads. 

As  I  often  quote  from  Palarphatus,  it  nsay  be 
proper  to  say  something  concerning  hioL  He 
wrote  earlv :  and  seems  to  have  been  a  serious 
and  sensible  person ;  one,  who  saw  the  abauidity 
of  the  fables,  upon  which  the  theology  of  his 
country  was  founded.  In  the  purport  of  bis 
name  is  signified  an  antiquarian ;  a  person,  who 
dealt  in  remote  researches :  and  there  is  no  im- 
possibility, but  that  there  miirht  have  casually 
arisen  this  correspondence  between  his  name  and 
writings.  But,  I  think,  it  is  hardly  pcobaUe. 
As  he  wrote  against  the  my  tholog}*  of  his  country, 
I  should  imagine  that  fTaXAiearoc,  Patephauisi 
was  an  assumed  name,  which  he  took  for  a  blind, 
in  order  to  screen  himself  from  persecution :  for 
the  nature  of  his  writings  niadr  liim  liable  to 
much  ill  will.     One  Httlc  treatise  of  "  Pala?phatus 


jj 


Palxphatus.  p.  '«N). 
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dbdufciOiSra  is  quoted  vetbfttim  by'tlid  Scholiast 
upon  ^  Homer,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a::qi(otBti0& 
from  £uphoriou.  I  should  therefore  think,  that 
EuphorioQ  was  the  name  6f  this  writer :  but  as 
there  were  miLDy  learned  men  so  caUarl,  ifc  may  be 
difficult  to  detejruine  which  was  the  author  of 
this  treatise. 

Jionmt^  who  has  constracted  the  Bobleat  poem 
t^t  iiNM^vdr  fcaihed,  from  the  strangest  niatd^ 
rials,  abounds  with  allegory  and  mysterious  de- 
scription, lie  often  introduces  ideal  personages, 
his  B<itions  of  which  he  borrowed  from  the  edi- 
fices, bills,  and  fountains;  and  from  a'hatever 
savoured  of  wonder  and  antiquity.  He  seems 
sometiiues  to  blend  together  two  different  cha- 
racters of  tlie  same  thing,  a  borrowed  one;  and  a 
real;  so  as  to  make  tlie  true  history,  if  there 
should  be  any  truth  at  bottom,  the  more  extraor- 
dbnary  and  entertaining.  r 

I  cannot  help  thinking;  that  Otos  and  Ephilkes^ 
these  gigantic  youths,  so  celebrated  by  the  Poeb« 
#efe  two  lofty  towers.  They  were  building  to 
Alohtm,  called  '^  Aloeus ;  but  were  |Mrobably  over« 
tlifbwn  by  ao  earthquake;  Tlicy  are  spoken  of 
by  Pindar  as  the  sons  of  Ipliimedeia ;  and  ars 


^*  Iliad.  2;  V.  48(i. 

^^  Diudui'us  Siculus.  1.  3.  p.  oU^. 
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**     V 


■  r 


i  to  have  bom  shin  bj  Apollo  in  ti» 
isiaiid  NaxoflL 

#«*ri  Iwi  A«rif •  Ifi^afcigf  wiitig 

They  are  also  meotiooed  by  Homer,  who  ttyfes 
them  yvyivBc,  or  earthboni :  and  his  description  m 
equally  fine. 

'Oik  in  /upu^mK  lf<^  ^mAimc  <>f>f «» 

K««  v«Xu  3UiA>.sr«(  ffttrs  yt  nXvrww  JlfMmm^ 


Homer  includes  Orion  in  this  description, 
be  mentions  elsewhere ;  and  seems  to  borrow  his 
ideas  from  a  similar  object,  some  tower,  or  tem- 
ple, that  was  sacred  to  him.  Orion  was  Nimrodt 
the- great  hunter  in  the  Scriptures,  called  by  die 
Greeks  Nebrod.  He  was  the  founder  of  Babd^ 
or  Babylon ;  and  is  represented  as  a  gigantic  per- 


^»  Pindar.  Pyth.  Ode  4.  p.  243, 
^  Homer.  Od>«.  A.  r-  30& 
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somigt.    The  author  of  the  Paschil  Chronicle 
speaks  of  him  in  this  light.     ^  KtCfmf  T%ym^mj  rh 

mr  B*CvXtf»ifliy  KTtcavrm  -^  ipnpm  »«Xsri»  Af  ii0»«.      He 

is  called  Alorus  by  Abydenus^  and  Apollodonis ; 
which  was  often  rendered  •  with  the  AnHHiian 
prefix  Pdoius.  Homer  describes  him  as  a  jgreat 
hunter ;  and  of  an  enormous  stature,  even  supe* 
rior  to  the  Aloeidn  above  mentioned. 

^  To  it  fur  ilfiwa  UtXmfi^p  ficfyoura. 

The  Poet  styles  him  Pelorian;  which  betokens 
something  vast,  and  is  applicable  to  any  towering 
personage,  but  particularly  to  Orion.  For  the 
term  Pelorus  is  the  name  by  which  the  towers  of 
Orion  were  called.  Of  these  there  seems  to  have 
been  one  in  Delos  ;  and  another  of  more  note,  to 
which  Homer  probably  alluded,  in  Sicily ;  where 
OiioA  was  particularly  reverenced.  The  streight 
of  Jlhegium  was  a  dangerous  pass:  and  this 
edifioe  was  erected  for  the  security  of  those  who 
wcBC  obliged  to  go  through  it.  It  stood  near 
Zancle ;  and  was  called  ^  Pelorus,  because  it  was 


"  Cbron.  Pucbale.  p.  .16. 

KiC]pil— —  ■•Ann*  n^ATMB.    Odrenus.  p.  14. 

'•  llomer.  Oilyts.  A.  t.  571. 

"  Strsbo.  1.  3.  p.  9S9. 
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sa<;red  to  Alfirus^  i  thie  same .  u  ^"^  Oripn.  Tlijcre 
was  likewise  a  river  named  from  him,  and  ren* 
dered .  by  Ly cophron  ^'  Elorus.  The  tower .  u 
ineotioned  by  iitraboi;  but .  qiQ^e  particularly  by 
Piodorus  Siculufij^  ;  He  •iafprms  ue  that,  accoiflr 
iDg  to  the  tradidon  of  the  place,  Orian  there 
resided ;  and  that,  among  other  work%  he  lai^ed 
this  very  mound  and  promontory,  called  Pelorus 
and   Pelorias,  together  with  the  temple,  which 

was  situated  upon  it      ^  ilf^wa  Tr^^ayjuvai  TO  xoLra 

ttetpifoprtag.  We  find  from  hence  that  there  waa  a 
tower  of  this  sort,  iihich  belonged  to  Orion: 
and  that  the  word  Pelorion  was  a  term  borrowed 
from  these  edifices,  and  made  use  of  metaphoii'* 
cally,  to  denote  any  thing  stupendous  and  large* 
The  description  in  Homer  is  of  a  mixed  nature: 
wherein  he  retains    tlie  antient  traditioa   of  a 


^  Alorus  was  the  first  king  of  Babylon;  and  the  same  penon 
as  Orion,  and  Nimrod.  Sec  Radicals,  p.  10.  notes* 

^'  'EXv^of,  tv9«  "i^v^^f  txim^Xth  iroTo».  Lycophfon.  t.  1033. 

*P»|^y  'EX«ftf  w^90^tf.  Idem.  v.  1184.  'O  wvTtt^c  i  'EKm^h 
%9y^  re  oiro^»  avo  T»ve(  Paa^hiui  'EX^i^h.  Schol.  ibid.  There  were 
in  Sicily  many  places  of  this  name ;  ns^»9»  'exv^mv.  Diodorus. 
1.  13.  p.  148.     Elorus  Custellum.  Fazcllus.  Dec.  1. 1.  4.  c.  2. 

Via  Helorina.  'eaat^c  it&Ak.  Cluvcr.  Sicilia  Antiqua.  1. 1.  c.  l9. 
p.  186. 

^^  Diodorus  Siculus.  1.  4.  p.  284. 
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gigantic  person  ;  but  borrexws  his  ideas  from  the 
towers  sacred  to  him.  I  have  taken  notice  be-« 
fore,  that  all  temples  of  old  *  were  supposed  to 
be  oracular;  and  by  the  Amonians  were  called 
Pator  and  Patara.    This  temple  of  Oiion  was 

■  •  -    ■ 

ttfidoulkedly  a  Pator ;  to  which  mariners  resorted 
to  know  the  event  of  their  voyage,  and  to  make 
their  oiierings  to  the  God.  It  was  on  this  ac- 
count styled  Tor  Pator;  which  being  by  the 
Greeks  expressed  rfiiraT«j,  tri  pator,  gave  rise  to 
the  notion,  that  this  earthborn  giant  had  three 
fathers. 

These  towers,  near  the  sea,  were  made  use  of  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  weather,  and  to  observe 
die  heavens :  and  those  which  belonged  to  ci- 
ties were  generally  in  the  Acropolis,  or  higher 
part  of    the    place.      This,   by  the  Atnonia^s, 

was  Muned  Bosrah;   and   the  citadel  of   Cas<i 

f 

thage,  as  well  as  of  other  cities,  is  known  to 
have  been  so  denominated.  But  the  Greeks,  bv 
an  unavoidable  fatalitv,  rendered  it  uniformly 
**  Cyj«-«,  bursa,  a  skin :  and  when  some  of  them 

-  ■  ■        ■ 

•  ^  Nonni  Dionysiaca.  1.13.  p.  336. 

w;  t^iM.     Strabo.  1. 17-  p.  118<;. 
See  also  Justin.  1.  18.  c.  5.  and  livy.  I.  34.  c.  62. 
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succeeded  to  Zancde  ^^  in  Sicily,  fiodiog  that  Orioii 
bad  some  referei)ce ,  to  Ouran,  or  Ouraous^  and 
from  the  name  of  tbe.  temple  (^rp^waerti^)  judging 
that  he  must  have  had  three  fathers,  they  imme« 
diately  went  to  work^  in  order  to  reconcile  these 
different  ideas.  They  accordingly  ichanged  Ouraa 
to  Bpiur;  and,  thinking  the  misconstrued  bide, 
CiydTOy  no  improper  nten^il  for  their  purpose,  tbey 
made  these  three  fathers  co-operate  in  a  mostt 
wonderful  manner  for  the  production  of  this  ima-, 
ginary  person ;  inventing  tlie  sMst  slovenly  Iqgeii^: 
that  ever  was  devised.    ^T^£k  (^soi)  t*  o-fj^y^^ 

JDei  in  bovis  macjtati  pelle  niinxeruut,  et  iude  natut 
est  Orion. 


••■:;■  •• 


Byzant. 
"•*  Scholia  in  Lycopliron.  v.  328.  * 


ill' 
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HEN  towers  were  situated  upon  eminences 
bshioned  very  round,  they  were  by  the  Amonians 
eaUed  Tith ;  which  answers  to  nn  in  Hebrew,  and 
to '  nrin,  and  nrtoc,  in  Greek.  They  were  so  de- 
nominated from  their  resemblance  to  a  woman*s 
lireast ;  and  were  particularly  sacred  to  Orus  and 
Osiris^  the  Deiticis  of  light,  who  by  the  Grecians 
were  represented  uuder  the  title  of  Apollo.  Hence 
die  summit  of  Parnassus  was  *  named  Tithorea, 
from  Tith- Or:  and  hard  by  was  a  city,  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  of  the  same  name ;  which  was  alike 
ncred  to  Orus  and  Apollo.  The  same  author 
takes  notice  of  a  hill,  near  Epidaurus,  called  'Tir- 
Ici9»  o^oc  Aw9X>M¥oi.    There  was  a  summit  of  the  like 


'  TtrAi,  rvr^ou  rir^ioy,  ^rof.     Hesychius. 
^  Pausanias.  1. 10.  p.  878. 

'  Oft — 0  hi  T»T0«ie»  e»»|»a^tf0i»  if*  ^''N  7is>»x«vr«  Ik  ixoAuro  Mv^' 

Tm.    Pavsan.  1.  2.  p.  170. 
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nature  at  Sainos,  which  is  by  Callimachus  styled 
the  breast  of  Parthenia :  *  Ai»Cf  oprov  Han  fAxrow  n«f- 
•rvmc.  Mounds  of  this  nature  are  often,  by  Pau- 
sanias  and  Strabo,  termed,  from  their  resemblance, 
^  fAoif9niuq.  Tithonus,  whose  longevity  is  so  much 
celebrated,  M^as  nothing  more  than .  one  of  these 
structures,  a  llmros,  sacred'  to'  the  sun,  as  the 
name  plainly  shews.  Tith-On  is  uxroc  n'xur,  the 
mount  of  the  ^  Sun.  As  he  supplied  the  place  of 
that  luminarv,  he  is  said  to  have  beeh  beloved  hv 
Aurora,  and  through  lier  favour  to  have  lived 
many  ages.  This,  indeed,  is  the  merae  of  that 
which  is  fabled  of  the  '  Cyclopes^  whose  history 
equally  relates  to  edifices.  They  are  said  to  hatve 
raised  the  jealousy  of  Apollo,  and  to  have  bcM 
slain  bv  his  arrow's  :  vet  it  will  be  found  at  bot^ 
torn  of  the  same  purport,  llie  Cycioptaii  turrets 
upon  tiic  Sicilian  shore  fronted  due  east:   and 


*  Calliraach.  IlyiQn  in  Dolon.  v.  48.  Mjir:u  oucn  taken  no- 
tice uf  by  Xouophun.  Amaf.  ].  4.  |).  JJU.  A  hill  at  Lesbus.  E* 
AitfCv  KXii»tc  Bfiff'tf  vf^ikLT&cM  MAlTn.  Alhena.*ua^.  1.3.  p.  111. 
^X**  ^*"  «*'^*  ««•  u*rai.    Polyb.  I;  I.  p.  3". 

'  Strabo  iiienti.)n<  in  Cvpru>,  a.aa9«;  t;.?^,- — «»«  s^a;  ftmroitiki 
OX&-^vd;.  1. 14.  p.  KOI. 

^  Thr  Circoan  |>nMiuiiUi>r\'  in  luly  soom^  io  haip  been  iwnifd 
Tit-On ;  lur,  ihe  Iwy  below  i«  by  L}copl!ron  staled  Titonian. 
T*T*UK»  Ti  ;^i&»i«.  V.  IC7**^»  Kivci*  and  5oa>  were  often  dcnumi- 
oateJ  Trom  plaa^s  near  uhicb  they  flinvi-d. 

'  Ot'  the  Cycloj)cs  I  sb<dl  hcicdtter  treat  al  Luge. 
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•  •  -  • 

their  iighU  must  necrssariljr  have  been  extid-' 
^i^hed  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  Sun.  This,  I 
imagine,  is  the  meaning  of  Apollo's  slaying  tht 
Cyclopes  with  his  arrows.  Tethys,  the  anti^iit 
Goddess  of  the  sea,  was  nothing  else. but  an  ol(f 
fowct  upon  a  mount;  of  the  same  shape,  an^ 
erected  for  the  same  purposes,  as  those  above.: 
Off  this  account  it  was  called  Tith-Is,  fAxro^  itm^qu 
Tbetis  seems  to  have  been  a  transposition  of  the 
Mune  name,  and  was  probably  a  Pharos,  or  lire- 
fewer,  near  the  sea. 

These  mounts,  ao^oi  p«ro«^«?,  were  not  only  iti 
(jrftece;  but  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  most  parts  of 
Ae  ifrorld.  They  were  generally  formed  by  art  j 
toog  composed  of  earth,  raised  very  high;  whicft 
Wat  sloped  gradually,  and  with  great  exactness  i 
ind  the  top  of  all  was  crowned  with  a  fair  tower. 
The  situation  of  these  buildings  made  them  b^ 
looked  upon  as  places  of  great  safety :  and  thd 
reference  in  which  they  were  held  added  to  the 
wtcvMty.  On  these  accounts  they  were  the  reposi- 
tbiil^  of  much  wealth  and  treasure :  in  times  of 
fin\  they  were  crowded  with  things  of  value.  Iii 
Assyria  was  a  temple  named  Azara ;  which  the 
Rifthiaii  plundered,  and  is  said  to  have  carried  off 

ten  thousand  talents :  '  Xai  d^ c  iraA«yTw»  fAv^tm  ya^ar. 

The  same  author  mentions  two  towers  of  this  sort 

*  Strabo.  L  l€.  p.  lOSO.    Axara  Kgnified  a  treasure. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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ia.  Judea,  not  far  frmn  Jerichoi  belonging 
Ari^tobulusand  Alexander,  and  styled  '  T»^9fu?im»um 
xat^  Tv^fitxy^y :  wbich  were  taken  by  JPompeius 
Magnus. in  his  war  with  the  Jews.  There  were 
often  two  of  these  mounds  of  equal  height  in  the 
^me  inclosure;  such  as  are  described  by  Josephus 

at  Macnaerus,  near  some  warm  fountains.     He 

•       •  • 

mentions  here  a  cavern  and  a  rock ;  '**  fl-»iix«i«i»— t|| 

jkTfiA  Tf^X^^  fxiTrofAiyoy*  rxMrriq  ctyu^iv  wrotyu  fJ^ot^jH  Juf 

^HX^^^>  aAAnAwv  eiXiyu  infung :  and  abovc  it  tWO' 
round  hills  like  breasts^  at  no  great  distancejrami 
^ch' other.  To  such  as  these  Solomon  allu4^ 
w^en  lie  makes  his  beloved  say,  "  /  am  a  wait, 
and  mji  breasts  like  towers.  Though  the  vord 
i;pin,  Chumah,  or  Comah,  be  generally  rendere(| 
a  wall;  yet  I  should  think  that  in  this  place  i% 
signified  the  ground  which  the  wall  surrounded : 
^i^  iuclosure  sacred  to  Cham,  the  Sun,  who  was* 
particularly  worshipped  in  such  places.  The 
Mizraim  called  these  hills  Typhon,  and  the  cities 
where  tliey  were  erected,  Typhonian.  Bat  a% 
they  stood  within  inclosures  sacred  to  Chom,  they 
were  also  styled  Cboma.  This,  I  imagine^  wat 
the  meaning  of  the  term  in  this  place,  and  in  wan^ 
others ;  where  the  text  alludes  to  a  different  na* 


•Strabo.  I.  l6.  p.  1106. 

•^Bell.  Ju<LL7.  p.4l7. 
"  Canticles,  c.  8.  v,  10. 
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tioBy'  and  to  a  foreign  mode  of  worship.     In  these 
temples  the  Sun  was  principally  adored,  and  the 
rites  of  fire  celebrated:  and  this  seems  to  havfe 
been  the  reason  why  the  judgment  denounced 
ag^aiqst  them  is  uniformly,  that  they  shall  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire.     If  we  suppose  Comah  to  mean  a 
mere  wall,  I  do  not  see  why  fire  should  be  so  par- 
ticularly destined  against  a  part,  whicli  is  the  least 
combustible.     The  Deity  says,    "  I  mil  kindle  a 
fare  in  the  wall  of  Damascus.     '^  /  zvill  send  afire 
on  the  wall  of  Gaza.     '*  /  will  send  afire  on  the 
wall  of  Tyrus.     '*  /  xcill  kindle  a  ^^fire  in  the  wall 
if  Kabbah.     As  the  crime  which  brought  down' 
this  curse  was  idolatry,  and  the  term  used  in  all 
diese  instances  is  Chomah ;  I  should  think  that  it 
related  to  a  temple  of  Chom,  and  his  high  places^ 
called  by  the  Greeks  ao^ 91  fAurouinq :  and  to  these 
the  spouse  of  Solomon  certainly  alludes,  when  she 

UySy  iY%9  ruj(Oiy   nLOLi  ii  [AUfO^  fjLH  tt(  iFMfyot,      This  will 

appear  from  another  passage  in  Solomon,  where 
he  makes  his  beloved  say,    '^  fFe  have  a  little^ 


**  Jeiemiah.  c.  49.  v.  27* 
**  Amot.  c.  1.  V.  7. 
•♦Ibid.c.  l.v.  10. 
'*  Ibid.  c.  1,  V.  14. 

'^  It  it  remarkable,  that  in  many  of  the  Tery  antient  temples 
Aere  was  a  tradition  of  their  having  taftred  by  lightning. 
*^Catttid«.  c.S.  ▼.  S. 
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MieTj  and  she  hath  no  breasts.  If  she 
Comahj  we  will  bmld  upon  her  a  palace  ofs 
A  palace  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  built  up 
wall ;  though  it  may  be  inclosed  with  one. 
place  for  building  was  a  Comah^  oreminencf 
is  said  of  Jotham,  king  of  Judah,  that  ^  « 
waU  of  Ophel  he  built  much.  Ophel  is  lit< 
Pytho  Sol,  the  Ophite  Deity  of  Egypt 
Canaan.  What  is  here  termed  a  wall,  i 
Coniah,  or  high  place,  which  had  been  o 
erected  to  the  sun  by  the  Jebusites.  This  Jc 
fortified,  and  turned  it  to  advantage;  wl 
I  before  it  was  not  used,  or  used  for  a  bad  pui 

The  ground  set  apart  fbr  such  use  was  gen 
oval ;  and  towards  one  extremity  of  the 
diameter,  as  it  were  in  the  focus,  were 
mounds  and  towers  erected.  As  they  were 
rally  royal  edifices,  and  at  the  same  time 
sacred ;  they  were  termed  Tarchon,  like  Ta 
nium  in  Hetruria :  which  by  a  corruption  \ 
later  times  rendered  Trachon,  Tja^wr-  Thert 
two  hills  of  this  denomination  near  Dama 
from  whence  undoubtedly  the  Regio  Trach 
received  its  name :  ^  Jir«£x«ifT«i  it  avmc  (Aof 
ivo  AcyojUfifOi  Tf at;^«wc.  Tlicse  wcrc  hiUs  with  tc 


i^.^ 


•■  «  Chron.  c.  27-  ▼.  3. 
'•  Stnbo.  I.  16.  p.  1096. 
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and  tniiat  have  been  very  fair  to  see  ta  Solomon 
takes  notice  of  a  hill  of  this  sort  upon  ^  Lebanon, 
looking  toward  Damascus ;  which  he  speaks  of  as 
ft: beautiful  structure.  The  term  Trachon  seems  to 
have  been  still  farther  sophisticated  by  the  Greeks^ 
and  expressed  Afaxuv,  Dracon :  from  whence  in 
great:  measure  arose  the  notion  of  treasures  being 
guarded  by  "  Dragons.  We  read  of  the  gard^is 
of  the  Hesperides  being  under  the  protection  of  a 
•leepVesB  serpent :  and  the  golden  fkece  at  Colchis 
was  entrusted  to  such  another  guardian ;  of  which 
there  is  a  fine  description  in  Apollonius. 

^Ilu^ysc  iteroil/co-Si  KvTaco;  AiHTao, 
Qy  npifAf  ifufjkOi  urys;  ayaniitt  tn/MfCtrai  octri, 

Kwnus  often  introduces  a  dragon  as  a  protector 
of  virginity ;  watching  while  the  damsel  slum- 
beiedy    but  sleepless  itself:    ^'*Tinra\iii(  ay^vwwv^ 


*  Canticles,  c.  7*  v.  4. 

^  Pcrvenit  ad  Draconii  speluncam  ultimam, 
Ciiflto4iebat  qui  tbesauros  abditos.   Phsedrus.  1.  4.  Fab*  18. 
See  Macrobiut.  Saturn.  I.  1.  c.  20.  of  dragons  guarding  trea- 
sores. 
^Apollonius  Rhodius.  1. 12.  t.  405. 
*^  Nonni  Dionytiaca.  L  14.  p.  408. 
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MwnrnumfA  xvfkimi :  and  in  another  place  he  mentiom 
f!*:  #fsfo»  ixi^i iduatXi6fO¥  Of  iy.  Such  an  one  guarded  the 
atymph  Chalcomeda,  *^  nmf6t9ixm  ayafj^to  C««Omc« 
^he  Goddesi  Proserpine  Jbad  two  ^  dragons  •  to 
ptbtect  her,  by  the-  appointment  of  her  mother 
Demeten 

,^  Such  >aie  the  poetical  representations:  bat 
the  iiistory  at  bottom  relates  to  sacred  tow- 
«i^'  dedicated  to  the  symbolical  worship  of 
tibe  serpent  ;^^  where  there  was  a  perpetual  watch| 
and  a  light ^iever  burning.  The  Titans^  Xtrwrf^ 
were  properly 'Titanians  y  a  people  so.  denominated 
from  their  worship,  and  from  tlie  places  wherp  it 
was  celebrated.  They  are,  like  Orion  and  the 
Cyclopiansy  represented  as  gigantic  persons:  and 
they  were  of  the  same  race,  the  children  of 
Anak.  The  Titanian  temples  were  stately  edifices, 
erected  in  Chaldea,  as  well  as  in  lower  £gypty 
upon  mounds  of  earth,  Xofoi  [AXfOH^u^^  and  sacred 
to  Hane^ ;-  Virayis  and  T^retpit  are  compounds  of 
Tit-Hanes;  and  signify  literally  fAoi^og  flAi»,  the 
conical  hill  of  Orus.  They  were  by  their  sitoft^ 
tion  strong,  and  probably  made  otherwise  de- 
fensible. 


1. 


**  Nonni  Dionys.  1.  33.  p.  840. 
•'  Ibid.  1. 35.  p.  876; 
'Mbid.  16.  j^lB§. 
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In  rfspfct  to  the  legends  about  dragons,  I  iiii 

persuaded  that  the  antients  sometimes  did  wil* 

fiilly  misrepresent  things,  in  order  to  increase  tW 

wonder.     Iphicrates  related,    that  in  Mauritaniii 

there  were  dras:ons  of  such  extent,   that  grasS 

grew  upon  their  backs :  *^  Apaxoyrx;  rt  Xtyti  ixtya^jit; 

in  XXI  voa»  tinirt^xnon.   What  can  be  meant  under 

this    representation    but    a    Dracontium,    withift 

whose  precincts  they  encouraged  verdure  ?  It  is 

said  of  Taxiles,  a  miglity  prince  in  India,  and  a 

rival  of  Porus,  that,  upon  the  arrival  of  Alexandcfr 

the  Great,  he  shewed  him  every  thing  that  was 

in  his  country  curious,  and  which  could  win  the 

tttrntion  of  a  foreigner.     Among  other  things 

he  carried  him  to  see  a  *•  Dragon,  which  waS 

tiered  to  Dionusus ;  and  itself  esteemed  a  God. 

It  was  of  a  stupendous  size,  being  in  extent  equal 

to  five  acres ;  and  resided  in  a  low  deep  place, 

walled  round  to  a  great  height.     The  Indians 

offirred  sacrifices  to  it :  and  it  was  daily  fed  by 

tbem  from  their  flocks  and  herds,  which  it  de- 

Tooitd  at  an  ama2ing  rate.     In  short  my  authof 


"Strtbo.  1.  17.  p.  1183. 

«m,  ntj^  ^A^^^  ifvtf  rv9  «jcp*r»  n^»CiCA«/4J»o(*   um  «»i|Xir«i  T«( 
li^  mfyOmt.  btX.  Uaximot  Tyr.  Dissert.  8.  c.  6.  p.  85. 
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ffLfs,  that  it  was  treated  rather  as  a  tyrant,  than 
a:.beQevo}ent  Deity.  Two  Dragons  of  the  like 
Wture  are  mentioned  by  ^  Strabo;  which  are 
jaid  to  hare  resided  in  tlie  mountains  of  Abisajres^ 
or  Abiosares,-  in  India :  the  one  was  eighty  cubitf 
in  lengthy  the  other  one  hundred  and  forty.  Si** 
znilar  to  the  above  is  the  account  given  by 
Posidonius  of  a  serpent,  wliich  he  saw  in  th^ 
plains  x>f  Macra^  a  region  in  Syria;  and  which  hf 

$tyles  '^  ifoxoyra  irnertaxora  ycxpoy.       He  Says,    tb^t  it 

was  about  an  acre  in  length  ;  and  of  a  thickness 
so  remarkable,  as  that  two  persons  on  horsebacki 
yfhi^n  they  rode  on  the  opposite  sides,  could  not 
see  one  another.  Each  s^aie  was  as  big  as  a 
shield;  and  a  man  might  ride  in  at  its  mouth. 
What  can  this  description  allude  to,  this  Vf^uciiir 
irfirr4}xw;,  b.ut  the  ruins  of  an  antient  Ophite  temt> 


%  ■ 


■/^Strabo.  !.  15.  p.  1052. 

-   ^  HtMfm  mtiktf,    £y   rmury   h   Ilflovilwfio?    2r«ft»  rev    A^sctrrs 
^fwwrmzowa  g^OiiMtt  MK^y,  >i»ixo(  9%i^»  t»  utu  «Aid(ift««9,   **%•<  ^ 

•tr  if|iwo»  ^i|«0^ai,  Tuc  It  ^Xioof  ^iirt^ai  iiuiniy  vwtpu^^Mf  fisMtt. 
Strabo.  ].  1 6.  p.  1093.  The  epithet  wiwr^xm^  could  not  pro- 
perly be  given  to  a  serpent :  but  to  a  building  decayed,  and  in 
ruins  nothing  is  more  applicable.  A  serpent  creeps  upon  its 
belly,  and  is  even  with  the  ground,  which  he  goes  over,  and  can* 
not  fell  lower.  The  moderns  indeed  delineate  dragons  with  legs: 
but  I  do  not  know  that  this  «m  cusiomaiy  among  the  aatiencs. 


pie;  which  is  represented  in  this  enigmatical 
manner  to  raise  admiration?  The  plains  of  Macra 
were  not  far  from  Mount  Lebanon  and  Hermon ; 
where  the  Ilivit^s  resided ;  and  where  serpent- 
worship  particularly  prevailed.  The  Indian  Dra- 
gon above  mentioned  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
tame  nature.  It  was  probably  a  temple,  and  itn 
environs  ;  where  a  society  of  priests  resided,  wbp 
were  maintained  by  the  public;  and  who  wor- 
shipped the  Deity  under  the  semblance  of  a  ser^ 
p«;nt.  Tityus  must  be  ranked  among  the  monsteri 
of  this  class.  He  is  by  the  Poeti  represented  at 
t  stupendous  being,  an  earth  born  giant  • 


^*  Terr®  omniparentis  alumnum, 
-  per  tpta  novem  cui  jugera  corpus 


Porrigitur. 

By  which  is  meant,  that  he  was  a  tower,  erected 
upon  a  conical  mount  of  earth,  which  stood  in 
an  inclosure  of  nine  acres.  He  is  said  to  have 
a  vulture  preying  upon  his  heart,  or  liver;  im- 
mortale  jecur  tondens.  The  whole  of  which 
history  is  borrowed  from  Homer,  who  mentions 
two  vultures  engaged  in  tormenting  him. 


"  Virgil.  i£nois.  1. 6.  v.  595. 
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KnjCAtvov  tt^  ixfrfftD*  of  or*  tvvix  x£ito  'nrfXfOf oi* 

■ 

Vimi  ft  fAiy  f xafff Of  irx^f\fJLi¥Oi  D^ap '  f xcipov, 
Ziffrpov  icn  ivyom^f  if  ovx  awAfAvviro  p^cf0'(. 

The  same  story  is  told  of  Prometheus,  who  is 
laid  to  ha%'e  been  exposed  upon  Mount  Caucasus, 
near  Colchis ;  with  this  variation,  that  an  eagle 
b  placed  over  him,  preying  upon  his  heart. 
These  strange  histories  are  undoubtedly  takeit 
from  the  symbols  and  devices  which  were  carved 
upon  the  front  of  the  antient  Amonian  temples; 
and  especially  those  of  Egypt.  The  eagle  and 
the  vulture  were  the  insignia  of  that  country  : 
whence  itwas-caifcd  Ai-Gupt,  and  "  Aetia,  from 
Ait  and  Gupt,  which  signified  an  eagle  and  vul- 
ture.    Ait  was  properly  a  title  of  the  Deity,  and 


^*  llomor.  0(]y«i.  I.  A.  v.  575. 
Quintus  Calaber  styles  him  vuXfviXi&^ec. 

nvXi-viXififK  inirt  %Mrm  x^c»ec  tt-^'W^ott.   I.  3-  ▼.  SpS. 

ApoUon.  Rhodius.  1.  1.  v.  75l. 

AETIA,  mm%  fv>K  IiJw  Amr.  St^p)ifinu$  Byant. 

Kujtathnw  im^ntions  Km*  A<n««  ttr»  nm  lA  AfT».  wtK    III 
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signified  heat :  and  the  heart,  the  centre  of  vitai 
faeat,  was*  among  the  Egyptians  styled  ^Ait: 
hence  we  are  told  by  ^^  Orus  Apollo,  that  a  heart 
over  burning  coals  was  an  emblem  of  Egypt;  The 
Amonians  dealt  much  in  hieroglyphical  represent 
tations.  Nonnus  mentions  one  of  this  sort,  which 
«eems  to  have  been  a  curious  emblem  of  the 
Sun*  It  was  engraved  upon  a  jasper,  and  worn 
for  a  bracelet.  Two  serpents  entwined  together, 
with  their  heads  different  ways,  were  depicted  in 
a  semicircular  manner  round  the  extreme  part  of 
the  gem.  At  the  top  between  their  heads  was  an 
eagle;  and  beneath  a  sacred  carriage,  called 
Cemus. 

0^9%y     t^li¥»i»V  t^ivf4M¥  fAtCiTflYV  KCt^flV6S¥f 

Til  ftfif  ^av(o(  iott-viq  unr^i^u 

The  history  of  Tityus,  Prometheus,  and  many 

^  Orus  Apollo  styles  it  in  the  Ionian  manner  H&.  1.  1.  c.  7- 

p.  10.     To%  Hd  na^ha. 

mrm9mnmfhm».  1.  1.  c.  22.  p.  38.     It  also  signified  an  eagle. 

^Seethe whole  in  Nonnus.  1.  5.  p.  148.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  winged  machine,  which  is  called  KfifM^,  from  Cham  the 
Sun.  Hence  the  notion  of  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  and  hones 
of 
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Dlhf  r  poetical  personages,  was  certainlir  takoi 
from  hieroglyphics  misunderstood,  and  badly  ex- 
plained.    Prometheus   was  worshipped  by  thl^ 
Colchians  as  a  Deity;  and  bad  a  temple  ^d 
high  place,  called  ^^  nn^a  Tvf»fvi»,  upon  Mount 
iCaucasu^;  and  the  device  upon  the  portal  was 
Egyptian,  an  eagle  over  a  heart    The  magnitude 
pf  these  personages  was  taken  from  the  extent  of 
tbe  temple  inclosures.    The  words,  per  tota  w^ 
vem  cui  jugera  corpus  Porrigilur,    relate  to  a 
garden  of  so  many  acres.    There  were  many  such 
inclo&ures,  as  I  have  before  taken  notice:  some 
of   them   were   beautifully   planted,    and  oraa* 
mented  with  pavilious  and  fountains,  and  calleil 
Paradisi.     One  of  this  sort  stood  in  Syria  upon 
the  river  '^  Typhon,   called  afterwards  Orpntes. 
Places  of  this  nature  are  alluded  to  under  ihe  de- 
scription of  the  gardens  of  the  Uesperides,  and 
AlciiuHis  :  and  the  gardens  of  Adonis.    Such  were 
those  at  Phaneas  in  Palestine ;  and  those  beautiful 
gardens  of  Daphne  upon  the  Orontes  above  mca- 
tioncd ;  and  in  the  shady  parts  of  Mount  Libanua. 


^'  r^ph^Hi  «tt»  a  binib  place;  Ut  trpctsmiCKii  asaGwat,  mtd 


Tboie  of  Daphne  are  described  by  Strabo,  who 

AvtxxMMi  x»*  A^tffAhfog.  There  was  a  fine  wide  ex- 
tended grpvey  which  sheltered  the  whole  place  ;  and 
which  was  watered  wifh  numberless Jountains.  In 
ike  centre  of  the  whole  was  a  sanctuary  and  asjf- 
ban^  sacred  to  Artemis  and  Apollo.  The  Groves 
«f  Daphne  upon  the  mountains  Herasi  in  Sicily, 
and  the  garden  and  temple  at  bottom  were  very 
soUe ;  and  are  finely  described  by  ^  Diodorus. 

'I  have  taken  notice  that  the  word  ifMwVy  draco/ 
was  a  mistake  for  Tarchon,  Tot^ym :  which  was 
fometimes  expressed  T^a^j^ ;  as  is  observable  in 
llie  Trachones  at  Damascus.  When  the  Greeks 
mideratood  that  in  these  temples  people  woshipped 
a  tepent  Deity,  they  concluded  that  Trachon  was 
a  serpent :  and  hence  came  the  name  of  Dfaco 
ta  be  appropriated  to  such  an  animal.  For  the 
Dnco  was  an  imaginary  being,  however  after- 
wasda  accepted  and  understood.  This  is  manifest 
from  Servius,  who  distributes  the  serpentine  spe- 


Sambo.  1.  l6.  p.  lOSp.  He  menticm  a  place  near  the  fouo- 
of  tb^  rifer  Orontes  called  Paradisos:  Mixp«  ^^i  ^<''  '^ 
Oj^mwm  wyvfy  at  vA^oiojr  tv  rt  AiCarir  xam  nr  ni(^«^i9«.  Strabo. 

*  DMoms  Siculos.  1. 4.  p.  283. 
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CIO  into  three  tribes;  and  cosfines  the  DraedF 
floidy  to  temples :  ^  Angues  aqnanim  sunt,  aer-' 
pentes  terrarum,  Dracones  templorarn.  That  tho 
90tion  of  such  animals  took  its  rise  from  the  tern* 

m 

pies  of  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians^  and  especially 
from  the  Trachooes^  Tf«;^«M?,  at  Damascus,  seems: 
highly  probable  from  the  accounts  above:  amli 
it  may  be  rendered  still  more  apparent  fromf* 
Damasenus,  a  supposed  hero,  who  took  his  nanM^ 
from  the  city  Damasene,  or  Damascus.  He  m 
represented  as  an  earthbom  giant,  who  encoun* 

tered  two  dragons  :   ^  Kai  ;^()ovo{  ctrXirow  viOy    tftminf' 

r0fcpo¥  A«jt*flt<riiira.  One  of  the  pionstefs^.  .with 
vhich  he  fought,  is  described  of  an  enotmous- 
siae,  irnrrnxorraTiXcdpo;  Of k,  d  serpent  in  extetit  ^ 
fftjf  acres :  which  certainly,  as  I  have  before  insi-^ 
nuated,  must  have  a  reference  to  the  grove  and 
garden,  wherein  such  Ophite  temple  stood  ak 
Damascus.  For  the  general  measurement  of  alt 
these  wonderful  beings  by  **  jugera  or  acres, 
proves  that  such  an  estimate  could  not  relate  to 


^  Scrvii  Comment,  in  Virgil.  iEneid.  1.  2.  v.  204* 
^'  Nonni  Dionys.  1.  25.  p.  668. 

**  Tot  jugera  ventre  prementem.  Ovid  of  the  Pytbo  of  P«i^ 
niiiBus*  Met.  1.  1.  V.  459. 

See  Pausanias.  1.  10.  p.  6^5.  He  says,  the  extent  related  to  ibft 

place,  ird«  0  T»li/o(  iTid». 
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any  tiling  of  solid  contents ;  but  to  an  inciosure 
of  that  superficies.  Of  the  same  nature  as  these 
was  the  gigantic  persoqagCi  supposed  to  have 
been  seen  at  Gades  by  Cleon  Magnesius,  He 
made,  it  seems,  no  doubt  of  Tityus  and  other 
such  monsters  having  existed.  For  being  aC 
Gades,  he  was  ordered  to  go  upon  a  certain  ex4 
peditioa  by  Hercules:  and  upon  his  return  to  the 
iilandy  he  saw  upon  the  shore  a  huge  sea-man, 
who  had  been  thunderstrjuck,  and  lay  extended 
upon  the  ground ;  ^'  tovt^it  ^Xftpa  ft,f¥  inpn  fAotXifm 
9mij(U9 ;  and  hU  dimensiom  were  not  less  ihan  jhot 
&ares.  So  Typhon,  Caanthus^  Orion,  are  said.ta 
have  been  killed  by  lightning.  Orpheus  too,  who 
fay  some  is  said  to  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
tfaeThracian  women,  by  others  is  represented  ag 
dain  by  the  bolt  of  Jupiter :  and  his  epitaph  im^ 
ports  as  much. 

^  Spina  ;^u^oXu^iii^  Tti^*  Of^kot,  Movo'ai  i9*4^a(y,  r 


liVtfTMf  EKJlEIlTnKOTA  k  tuf  yuf*  rot/ror  frXiO^a  /Af»  frcrriftaAirii 

ifijQMt,   «tf«v»iir6i»T«  }f  vflro  TV    Oc«   K«»f«4«i.     Pauaao.  L  10. 
p.  806. 
^  Diogenes  Lsertius.  Prooem.  p.  5. 
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All  these  bittories  relate  to  ^cred  inclosures ;  and 
to  the  worrfiip  6f  the  ierpfent,  and  rites  of  fire; 
irhich  wefe  practised  within  them.  Such  aH  in^ 
closure  was  by  the  Gredks  styled  ^  Tipfyv^,  ttid 
the  mound  or  high  place  rafof  and  ru/b&Co( ;.  which 
had  often  ^  tower  upon  ft,  esteemed  a  sanctuary 
and  asylum.  Lycophron  makes  Cassandra  say 
of  Diomedes,  ^  ttmbox  ^  m^rew  cx^«tf£i :  ike  iem^ 
piCj  to  which  he  shall  fly ^  shaU  seroe  him.  lit 
process  of  time  both  the  word  rvf4&(,  as  well  9i 
TtffH,  were  no  longer  taken  in  their  original  seiise; 
but  soppo^d  uniformly  to  have  betn  places  of 
sepulture*  This  has  turned  many  temples  iirtry 
tombs :  and  the  Deities,  to  whom  they  wen! 
sacred,  have  been  represented  as  there  buried. 
There  was  an  Orphic  Dracontium  at  Lesbos; 
where  a  serpent  was  supposed  to  have  been  goin^ 
to  devour  the  remains  of  Orpheus  :  and  this  tern* 
pie  being  of  old  styled  Petra,  it  was  fabled  of 
the  serpent,  that  he  was  turned  into  stone. 


**  TifUVH-  hgw  x^^*  «f  t^gi^fw  Ow.     Scholia  in  Homer.  IL 

L  r.  V.  egs. 

Km*  YipiMc  «ipwr*»  Af/k9nXmi%M   KM»«Cir.  DionpiQs.  tts^myic* 
^  15. 

A««^a»  rwfMm  M  Daphne  upon    the   Oruntes.    See   abofe: 
p.  42S. 
^  L^cophroa.  v.  6l3. 


1 
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^^  Hie  ferus  expositum  peregrinis  anguis  arenis 
Os  petit,  et  sparsos  stillanti  rore  capillos. 
Tandem  Phoebus  adest :  morsusque  inferre  pa- 

rantem 
Arcet ;  et  in  lapidem  rictus  serpentis  apertos 
Coogelat ;  et  patulos,  ut  erant,  indurat  hiatus. 

•  AH  the  poetical  accounts  of  heroes  engaging 
with  dragons  have  arisen  from  a  misconception 
about  these  towers  and  temples;  which  those 
persons  either  founded,  or  else  took  in  war.  Or, 
if  they  were  Deities  of  whom  the  story  is  told, 
these  buildings  were  erected  to  their  honour.  But 
the  Greeks  made  no  distinction.  They  were  fond 
of  heroism  ;  and  interpreted  every  antient  history 
according  to  their  own  prejudices:  and  in  the 
most  simple  narrative  could  find  out  a  martial 
adiievement  No  colony  could  settle  any  wheise, 
and  build  an  Ophite  temple,  but  there  Mras  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  contention  between  a  hero 
and  a  dragon.  Cadmus,  as  I  have  shewn,  was 
described  in  conflict  with  such  an  one  near  Thebes, 
whose  teeth  he  sowed  in  the  earth : 


*'  Ovid.  Metamorph.  1. 11.  v.  56. 
VOL.  II.  L 


J« 
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KaJ|m<^^   0t*  EvfMnip  fi^nfuvof  utrapixa^ij 
Tltfift. 


Serpents  are  said  to  have  infested  ^  Cyp 
when  it  was  occupied  by  its  first  inhabitai 
%aA  there  was  a  fearful  dragon  in  the  iaia 
^  Salamis.  The  Python  of  Parnassus  is  n 
known,  which  Apollo  was  supposed  to  have  d 
when. he  was  very  young ;  a  story  finely  told 
Apollonius. 

^'  *ftc  TCTf  irrr0«s9  uto  fu0Aii  Xlxpyfitro-oio 

After  all,  this  dragon  was  a  serpent  tem|^ 
turn  bos,  rvfACff,  formed  of  earth,  andesteeme 
old  oracular.     To  tliis,  Hyginus  bears  witt 


^  Apollonius  Rhodlus.  1. 3.  v.  1  lj6. 

^  Bn  y  nr*  ff«y  Ai»c  fivy*:*  o^a^is  R:,tr^». 

PartheniuSy  as  corrected  by  Vossiu5.     Sec  Notes  to  Pon 
McU.  p.  39]. 

'*  Lycophron.    v.  1 10. 

^'  Apollonius  lUiodius.  I.  ?.  t.  TO/. 
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^  Python,  Terrse  filius,  Draco  ingens.  Hie  ante 
Apollinem  ex  oraculo  in  monte  Parnasso  responsa 
daiesolitus  est  Plutarch  says,  that  the  dispute 
betiveeo  Apollo  and  the  Dragon  was  about  the 
privilege  of  the  place.     "  *o»  AiXf»¥  9f oxoyoi  p^fA^^HViw 

ym&imK  Hence  we  may  perceive,  that  he  was  in 
reality  the  DeiQr  of  tlie  temple;  though  the 
Greeks  made  an  idle  distinction:  and  he  was 
treated  with  divine  honours.     ^^  Ilutoi  [Aty  ou»  o  A;*- 

ytxxtrm  Jlvttst.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  the  se- 
venth day  was  appointed  for  a  festival  in  the 
temple,  and  celebrated  with  a  Pean  to  the  "  ser- 
pent 

We  often  read  of  virgins,  who  were  exposed  to 
dragons  and  sea-monsters ;  and  of  dragons  which 
laid  waste  whole  provinces,  till  they  were  at 
lengthy  by  some  person  of  prowess,  encountered 
and  alain.  These  histories  relate  to  women,  who 
WCK  immured  in  towers  by  the  seaside ;  and  to 
banditti,  who  got  possession  of  these  places^ 
whence  they  infested  Uic  adjacent  country.    The 


'^  HyghMis.  Fab.  liO. 

^'  Plutarch  dc  Oraculorum  defectu.  v.  1.  p.  417* 

'^  Clemciia  Alexaod.  Cohrrt.  p.  39. 

^-  Prolegomena  to  the  Pyth.  Odes  of  Pindar. 

l2 
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^  author  of  the  Chronicoti  Paschale  supposes^  tftat 
Andromeda,  whom  the  poets  describe  as  chaitied 
to  a  rock,  and  exposed  to  a  sea-monster^  was  in 
reality  confined  in  a  temple  of  Neptune,  a  Pfelra 
of  another  sort.  These  dragons  are  represented 
as  sleepless ;  because,  in  such  places  there  were 
commonly  lamps  burning,  and  a  watch  main* 
tained.  In  those  more  particularly  set  apart  ftt 
religions  service  there  was  a  fire,  which  never  w«a( 
out 

^^  Irrestincta  focis  servant  altaria  flammas. 

« 

The  dragon  of  Apollonius  is  ever  watcbfiiL  * 

.,      ;  J 

« 

What  the  Poet  styles  the  eyes  of  the  Dragon^  were 
tindoubledly  windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building,  through  which  the  fire  appeared.  Wit- 
tarch  takes  notice,  that  in  the  tempi*  of  Attion 
there-was  a  ^  light  continually  burning.  The  like 
was  observable  in  other  temples  of  the  ^  Egyp- 


^'  P.  39- 

«7  Silius  Ital.  1.  3.  v.  29- 

"  Avx*o9  aoQirop.     Plutarch  dc  Defect,  Orac.  vol.  1.  p.  410. 

''  Porphyr.  dc  Abstincntii.  1. 2. 
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tdans.    Pausanias  mentions  the  btmp  of  Minerva 
^^  P^lias  at  Athens,  .  which  never  went  out :  the 
same  custom  was  kept  up  in  most  of  the  *'  Pru- 
t^neia*     The  Chaldeans  and  Persians  had  sacred 
Ite^^s;  on  whicli;  they  preserved  a  ^perpetual 
fire.     In  the  temple  of  *'  Apollo  Carneus  at  Cy- 
lene;  the  fire  upon  the  altar  was  never  suffered  to 
be  extinguished.    A  like  account  is  given  by  Said 
£bn  Bitrick  of  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  pre- 
served in    the    great  temple  at  ^Aderbain  in 
Armenia.     Tli^  Nubian  Geographer  mentions  a 
nation  in  India,  called  ^^  Caimachitas,  who  had 
laige  Puratheia,  and  maintained  a  perpetual  fire. 
According  to  the  Levitical  law,  a  constant  fire 
was  to  be  kept  up  upon  tlie  altar  of  God.    ^  The 
^t  shali  be  ever  burning  upon  the  altar :  it  shall 
nefver  go  out. 
«   Prom  what  has  preceded,  we  may  perceive,  that 


••L.  1.  p.  63. 

••  To  h  X&j^nef  it  Il^vravctf.    Theoc.  Idyll.  21.  V.  36. 

Tlv^b^  Tf  ipiyy^f  af Oitof  xfxA«iuc»o».    /^ch.  Xon^o^&i.  v.  (2o8. 

•*Sce  Hyde  Rclig.  Vet.  Pcrsanim:  and  StaBley  upon  tbc 
Cbakfiic  religion.  • 

•' Ai»  h  Tc»  UUCM9  wv^.    Callimach.  Hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  84. 

'♦  Vol.  2.  p.  84. 

•^Clima.  4.  p.  213. 

^Leviticus,  c.  ti.  v.  13.  Hence  the  |v>.o^^a  ;  a  custom,  by 
which  the  people  were  obliged  to  carry  wood,  to  replenish  the  fini 
Yihen  decaying. 
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many  personages  have  been  formed  out  of  places. 
And  I  cannot  help  suspecting  much  more  of  an- 
tient  history,  than  I  dare  venture  to  acknowledge. 
Of  the  mythic  age  I  suppose  almost  every  ciicnm- 
stance  to  have  been  imported,  and  adopted ;  or 
else  to  be  a  fable.  I  imagine,  that  Chiron,  so  ce- 
lebrated for  his  knowledge,  was  a  mere  personage 
formed  from  a  tower,  or  temple,  of  that  namc^ 
It  stood  in  Thessaly ;  and  was  inhabited  by  a  act 
of  priests,  catted  Centauri.  They  were  so  denomi* 
naled  firom  the  Deity  they  worshipped,  who  was 
represented  under  a  particular  form.  They  sorted 
him  Cahen-Taur :  and  he  was  the  same  as  the 
Minotaur  of  Crete,  and  the  Tauromen  of  Sicilia ; 
cmisequently  of  an  emblematical  and  miiced 
figure.  The  people,  by  whom  this  worship 
introduced,  were  many  of  tbein  Anakim ;  and 
accordingly  represented  as  of  great  streng^  and 
stature.  Such  persons  among  the  people  of  the 
east  were  styled  ^  Neplielim  :  which  the  Greek^  in 
after  times  supposed  to  relate  to  m^cXyi,  a  cloud. 
In  consequence  of  this,  tliey  described  the  Cen- 
taurs as  born  of  a  cloud  :  and  not  only  the  Cen- 
taurs, 4>ut  Ixion,  and  others,  were  reputed  of  the 


^^  It  is  said  in  the  Scriptures,  that  tkfre  trcrp  giimis  m  ike  ttrik 
m  tkote  days ;  amd  ai$o  after  that,  Genesit .  c.  <>.  v.  4.  The  worrf 
in  the  origiiial  for  giants  i»  Nephelim. 
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same  original  The  chief  city  of  the  NepfaeKm 
stood  in  Thessaly,  and  is  mentioned  by^Phls^ 
phitns:  but  through  the  misconception  of  his 
cootttiymen  it  was  expressed  Ni^eXn,  Nephele^  w 
cloud. '  The  Grecians  in  general  were  of  this  race; 
as  will  be  abundantly  shewn.  The  Scholiast  upott 
Lyei^hron  mentions,  that  the  descendants  of 
Hdfea  were  by  a  woman  named  Nephele,  whom 
Athamas  was  supposed  to  have  married.  ^  Ai»f^g 

^^t».   The  author  has  made  a  distinction  between 
Helle;  ^nd  Hellen ;  the  former  of  which  he  de- 
scribes in  the  feminine.     By  Phrixus  is  meant 
#lfuS,'  Phryx,    who  passed  the  Hellespont,   and 
settled  in  Asia  minor.      However  obscured  the 
histDiy'raay  be,  I  think  the  purport  of  it  is  plainly 
diis,  that  the  Hellenes,  and  Phrygians  were  of  the 
NefdieKm  or  Anakim  race.     Chiron  was  a  temple, 
probably  at  Nephele  in  Thessalia,  the  most  antient 
seat  of  the  Nephelim.     His  name  is  a  compound 
of  CUr-On,  in  purport  the  same  as  Kir-On,   the 
tower  and  temple  of  the  Sun.     In  places  of  this 
sort  people  used  to  study  the  heavenly  motions  : 
and  they  were  made  use  of  for  seminaries,  where 
young  people  weri?  instructed  ;  on  which  account 


^  C.  2.  p.  6. 

^  V.  22. 
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they  were  styled  wmuhr^f^^  Hence  AcbjHes  was 
supposed  tb  have  been  taught  by  ^  ChiroiH  who  is 
itported  to  have  had  many  disciples.  Tkcy  are 
•numerated  by  Xenophon  in  his  treatise  1l^K>n 
hunting,  and  amount  to  a  large  number,  ^'  l^pwrnv 

«MTy  fimtnrmi  xutiiyirufv  re,  xm  krtfWf  umX/mp  ttpmhff 
Mf^ivc,    AiojftW^,    Kxrtift    IIoAvlnmir,   M«x*^*>    BaAi- 

xtifi«c,  AiTAAc^tf,  ANFfi«(,  Ax*^<*<K*  Jason  IS  by 
Pindar  made  to  say  of  himself,  ^^  ^«fu  MmnuAim 
Xufmn  oirm :  and  ttie  same  circumstance  is  men* 
ticMied  in  another  place ;  ^'  Kf«^»  ^  ^(«far  Xh^mm 
Imuu  (icctMi).  These  histories  could  nofc  be  true 
of  Chiron  as  a  person :  lor,  unless  wc  suppoK  him 
to  have  been,  as  the  Poets  wcmld  penuadeoi,  of  a 
>  diflerent  species  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  will 
be  found  impassible  for  him  to  have  had  pupils  ia 
such  d  liferent  ages.  For  not  only  .£scuh|miSy 
mentioned  in  this  list,  but  ApoUo  Ukewiie  feamtof 
him  the  medicinal  arts.    ^Anx^vi^;  im  AmAXiv 

wMfm  XiifVH  T^  Kx»7<ju*4;3  uiffau  tiisirmmrMM.   XcnophoiB. 

indeed,  who  was  au^are  of  this  objection^  says^ 
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tbat  the  term  of  Chiron's  life  was  sufficient  for 
tbc  peiforaiance  of  all  that  was  attributed  to  him: 

«li\foi:  Uit  he  brings  nothing  in  proof  of  what 
he  alleges.     It  is  moreover  incredible,  were  we 
to  auppose  such  a  being  as  Chiron,  that  he  should 
have  Jhad  pupils  from  so  many  different  ^  coun- 
tries.   Besides  many  of  them,  who  are  mentioned^ 
were  manifestly  ideal  personages.      For  not  to 
^peak  of  Cephalus  and  Castor,    Apollo  was  a 
Deity;  and  ^sculapius  was  the  ^^like:  by  some 
indeed  esteemed  the  son  of  the  former ;  by  others 
introduced  rather  as  a  title,  and  annexed  to  the 
names  of  different  Gods.    Aristides  uses  it  as  such 
in  his  invocation  of  ^'  Hercules :  Iw,  Ilaiair,  *Hf«ieAc?, 
AtxXwm:    and  he  also  speaks  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  ^sculapiuvS,  A»o(  AtrxXmrin  vttaq.     It  was  idl^ 
thereforo  in  the  Poets  to  suppose  that  these  perr 
iM4ges  could  have  been  pupils  to  Chiron.   Thpso 
titttwere  instructed,  whoever  they  may  lutye  been. 


7»DeV«Mit.p.972.  .  ' 

'*  .^ulapius  was  of  Egypt.    Cephalus*  is  said  to  have  lived  in 

the  time  of  Cccrops  at;To;(0*;r:  or,  as  some  say,  in  the  time  of 

£recthcus;  many  centuries  before  Antilochws  and  Achilles,  who 

«€n  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 
"iEsculapius  was  the  Sun.    Euseb.  Praip.  Evang.  I.  3.  p.  112, 
^'Orutio  in  Ilerculem.  vol.  1.  p.  64.   Oratio  in  ^ilsculapium. 

p.  67. 

2 
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partook  only  of  ChiroiiMn  education ;  and  weie 
taught  in  the  same  kind  of  academy :  but  not  faj 
one  person,  nor  probably  in  the  same  place.  For 
there  were  many  of  these  towers,  where  they 
taught  astronomy,  music,  and  other  sciencesL 
These  places  were  likewise  courts  of  judicatory 
where,  justice  was  administered:  whence  Chmm 
was  said  to  have  been  ptx^pf^tm,  nm$  tnuu9rmrf : 

Tlie  like  character  is  given  of  him  by  Hennippii% 
of  Berytus, 

^  'Owe 

*O^0r,  xxt  ("jtiac  IXoifx^f  xat  9'^nuxr  OXv^vs. 

• 

Right  was  probably  more  fairly  determined  in  the 
Chironian  temples,  than  in  others.  Yet  the  whole 
was  certainlv  attended  with  some  instanced  of 
cruelty:  for  human  sacrifices  are  mentioned  as 
once  common,  especially  at  Pella  in  Thessaly ; 
where,  if  they  could  get  a  person,  who  was  an 
Achean  by  birth,  they  used  to  offer  him  at  the 
altiirs  of  Pelcus  and  *'  Chiron. 


^' Homer.  Iliad.  A.  v.  831. 

*®Clcnicm  Ak-xand.  Strom.  1.  I.  p.  36l. 
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There  were  many  edifices  denominated  Chiro* 

nian,  and  sacred  to  the  Sun.     Charon  was  of  the 

same  purport^  and  etymology;  and  was  sacred  to> 

the  same  Deity.     One  temple  of  this  name,  and 

the.  most  remarkable  of  any,  stood  opposite  to 

Memphb  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile.     It  was 

near  the  spot  where  most  people  of  consequence 

were  buried.     There  is  a  tower  in  this  province, 

but  at  some  distance  from  the  place  here  spoken 

of,  called  **  Riroon  at  this  day.    As  Charon  was 

a  temple  near  the  catacombs,  or  place  of  burial ; 

all  the  persons  who  were  brought  to  be  there 

deposited,  had  an  offering  made  on  their  account; 

Qgoa  being  landed  on  this  shore.     Hence  arose 

the  notion  of  tlie  fee  of  Charon,  and  of  the  feriy- 

nian  of  that  name.     This  building  stood  upon  the 

banks  of  a  canal,  which  communicated  with  the 

Nile:  but  that  which  is  now  called  Kiroon,  stands 

at  some  distance  to  the   west,    upon  the   lake 

^  Maris ;  where  only  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  a 

right  of  sepulture.     The  region  of  the  catacombs 

was  called  the  Acheronian  and  ^  Acherusian  plain. 


ShtsAhk  Ax««m  at^awv  n«Xf i  xm%  Xii^*»»  naraBvur^tu,  dementis 
Cohort,  p.  36. 

''Pocock'A Travels,  v.  I.  p.  65. 

•'  Ibid. 

^Umfmmt  Xifiw  TUP  tm>4$finn9  Axiftfff'ict.  Diodoros  Sic«  1.  1. 
p.  86. 


flfo^f :  ^kiKffrc  "tv  ir  Bvaex.  ani  nticrH^M^ 
fMi»  -^ftar  vi  ^ttK:  tRxrioE  fif  oasrrca.  «h&l 

fUMM;.    v^'tgfm  'WOrr   wsn^t    It-  tiifetaiL  p 

)K9f^.i\  Hi  I'lifcif.;  «i«fni*ii«ow  17- Amtftriia.  vpsbt] 

1^  ii^jt^iiu. ;  vij^T^  tiurr  utrt  brVc  i:r  zimtT 

A^  UfWtn  '/f  tlm  y>rt  ir^re  sgmamraes  rf 
#t^    W/*f,t$  fftmt  oufr  of  them  his  fonu 


^ft^^^f  A^  S**f*m^  i^t¥\  Istkt!  Acii'rroMs  in  Epints.  Paus 
)^,  'l'^  llM#*/'#  17 >  f/.  4'/^;,  Tliocyli'Jci.  1.  1.  p.  54. 

*'  h*Hf  f'.'tttttiU  AiUtitH%iii*  I'jiusaii.  1.  2.  p.  lfH>. 

In  r,'*t  A'l»i'r//M.  Hifii}/#i«  L  M.  p.  .530. 

**<M«ii  tuiium  Aih**fnnilit.»  llorat.  1.3.  Ode.  4.  %*.  14. 

"*  N'fil^r  Avt'fUH^,  In  likfi  iitaiimT  there  were  vc^  H 
l'((y)f(,  M'ttM'Mi'i,  tiU'\  in  llir  tfinotcr  parts  of  Iberia.  S 
Uiili  )fi  HtMloiio,  inwl  Siiitlio.  I..),  p.  '22',). 

^'AImi  l#ilfrriitr'pii(iiiiii  Aru'>picum  Hctruscorum,  soi 
iihImI  Imni  'l'Ht-('i|h|itiii.  Murcclliuus.  1,  25.  c.  C.  p.  32?< 
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charmcter  of  sage  Mentor ;  under  whose  resem- 
bUiio6  the  Goddess  of  wisdom  was  supposed  to  be 
concealed.  By  Mentor,  I  imagine,  that  the  Poet 
covertly  alludes  to  a  temple  of  Menes.  It  is  said, 
that  Homer  in  an  illness  was  cured  by  one  ^'  Men«- 
torj  tlie  son  of  Axxif*»c,  Alcimus.  The  person 
probably  was  a  Mentorian  priest,  who  did  him 
this  kind  office,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story. 
It  was  from  an  oracular  temple  styled  Mentor; 
and  Man*Tor,  that  the  sacred  cakes  had  the  name 
of  Amphimantora.     ^  A/k^ i]u«yr«fa,   nXftr»  fAiXtti 

Castor,  the  supposed  disciple  of  Chiron,  was  in 
reality  the  same  as  Chiron ;  b^ing  a  sacred  tower,  ^ 
a  Chironian  edifice,    which   served   both  for  a 
temple  and  Pharos.     As  these  buildings  for  the 
most  imrt  stood  on  strands  of  the  sea,  and  pro- 
montories; Castor  was  esteemed  in  consequence 
tf  it  a  tutelary  Deity  of  that  element.     The  name 
sccins  to  be  a  compound  of  Ca-Astor,  the  temple 
or  place  of  Astor ;  who  was  rendered  at  different 
times  Asterius,  Asterion,  and  Astarte.     Ca-Astor 
was  by  the  Greeks  abbreviated  to  Castor;  whicfi 
in  its  original  sense  I  should  imagine  betokened  a 
fire-tower:   but  the  Creeks  in  this  instance,   as 


•*  Ilcrodot.  Vit.  Horn.  c.  3. 
•»»  Ilesychius. 
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well  as  in  innumerable  others,  have  mistaken  the 
place  and  temple  for  the  Deity,  to  whom  it  was 
consecrated.  The  whole  history  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  two  Dioscuri,  is  ver}'  strange  and 
inconsistent  Sometimes  they  are  described  as 
two  mortals  of  Lacedsemon,  who  were  guilty  of 
violence  and  rapine,  and  were  slain  for  their 
wickedness.  At  other  times  they  are  represented 
as  the  two  principal  Deities;  and  styled  Dii 
Afag^i,  DiiMaximi,  DiiPotentes,  Cabeiri.  Men<» 
tion  is  made  by  Pausanias  of  the  great  regard 
paid  to  them,  and  particularly  by  the  Cophalenscs. 

ptopit  tha^e  style  them  by  'SPay  of  eminence  the 
Great  Gviis.  There  are  altars  extant,  which  are 
inscribed  ^  C.VSTORI  ET  POLLUCI  DIB 
MAGNIS.  In  ^  Grater  is  a  Greek  inscription  to 
the  same    purport      r«i»r    Fji.v    A;^.tc»a{    'I^nc 

ytMfMvK  9!^'»  Mi^aXm  AAarxMtf»Kjt«f.f«*i.   But  though 

Castor  Mras  eusliriued,  as  a  GixK  ho  was  properly 
A  Ttichon»  such  as  I  ha\T  before  described ;  and 
bid  all  the  rtt|uisiites  which  are  to  be  found  in 
am^  buiklings.  Tluy  u  ere  the  grt\it  repositories 
ol^Ucmsure;  which  (K\>ple  tlupv*  crtrusied,  as  to 


^^kVjia  T.  - 
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places  of  great  security.  The  temple  of  Castor 
was  particularly  famous  on  this  account,  as  we 
may  learn  from  Juvenal: 

^  iEratS.  multus  in  arc4 
Ilacus,  et  ad  vigilem  ponendi  Castora  nummu 

The  Deity,  who  was  alluded  to  under  the  name 
of  Castor,  was  the  Sun :  and  he  had  several  tem- 
ples of  that  denomination  in  Laconia,  and  other 
parts  of  Greece.     His  rites  were  first  introduced 
by  people  from  Egypt  and  Canaan.    This  we  may 
infer,  among  other  circumstances,  from  the  title 
of  Anac  being  so  particularly  conferred  on  him 
and  his  brother  Pollux :  whence  their  temple  was 
styled  Ayaxfftoir  in  Laconia;  and  Uieir  festival  at 
Athens  a¥aKua,  anakeia.     For  Anac  was  a  Ca- 
Baanitish   term  of   honour;    which  the   Greeks 
changed   to  xy^l  and  ^  MKxnu     I  have  before 
qentioned,    that  in  these  places  were  preserved 
die  Archives  of  the  cities  and  provinces  in  which 


•*Sat.  U.  V.259. 

^Pausanias.  1.  2.  p.  l6l»  l62. 

There  was  a  hill  called  Anakeion:  A>axi(c»'  0^0;,  i»  rut 
^MnM^w»  'it^ow,    Suidas. 

It  is  said  of  the  celebrated  Polygnotus,  that  he  painted  r»i  sp 
^^etv^u  xai  IV  tm  Afaxuu  y^af»q.  llarpocration.  The  treasury 
-*«  may  suppose  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  templt\ 
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they  ftoocl :  sod  they  were  oftra  mtde  use  of  Ibr 
cmirts  of  judicature,  called  w^urtmu^  and  ptv* 
toria ;  whither  tlie  andeot  people  of  the  phoe  re* 
sorted,  to  determine  about  right  and  wrong. 
Hence  it  is  that  Castor  and  Pollux,  tiko  names 
of  the  same  personage,  %-ere  supposed  to  preMe 
over  judicial  affairs.  This  department  does  Imt 
ill  agree  with  the  general  and  absurd  dufractet; 
under  wUcfa  they  are  represented  :  fbr  whtt  *  faitt 
honemanship  and  boxing  to  do  with  hiw  knd 
equity?  But  these  were  mistaken  attribatcs^ 
which  arose  from  a  misapplication  of  MAofy. 
Within  the  precincts  of  their  temples  was  a  pMlde 
fbr  boxing  and  wrestling :  and  often  an  Hippo* 
dromus.  Hence  arose  th^se  attributes,  by 
the  Poets  celebrated  these  personages : 


**  Karons  •*  'irtrc^ji/iACi,  xxi  ▼•-£  ctysAtv  TIcXv 


The  Dcitv,  on  in  nail  v  referred*  to,  was  the 
As  he  was  the  chief  Deity,  he  must  ifftressafilf 
have  been  esteemed  the  super\-isor  aud  arbitrator 
of-  all  sublunary  thinsrs : 


*•  Homer.  Iliad,  r.  t.  557 - 
*•  Homer.  Odps.  M.  t.  ?*:3. 
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On  this  kccount  the  same  province  of  ,saf>r^tnd 
judge  vas  conferred  on  his  substitute  Castdr,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Pollux :  and .  they 
were  accordingly  looked  upon  as  the  conservators 
of  the  rights  of  mankind.  Cicero  makes  a  noble 
appeal  to  them  in  his  seventh  oration  against 
Yerres ;  and  enlarges  upon  the  great  department, 
of  which  they  were  presumed  to  be  possessed :  at 
the  same  time  mentioning  the  treasures,  which 
were  deposited  in  their  temples.  '"^  Vos  omnium 
rerum  forensium,  consiliorum  maximorum,  legum^ 
judiciorumque  arbitri,  et  testes,  celeberrimo  in 
loco  PKSTORII  locati,  Castor  et  Pollux ;  quo-^ 
ram  ex  templo  quesstum  sibi  iste  (Yerres)  et  prse^^ 
dam  maximam  improbissime  comparavit  —  teqire, 
Ceies^  et  Libera — a  quibis  initia  vitas  atque 
victAs,  legum,  morum,  mansuetudinis,  humani^ 
tatis  exempla  hominibus  et  civitatibus  data  ac 
dispertita  esse  dicuntur.  Thus  we  find  that  they 
axe  at  the  close  joined  with  Ceres,  and  Libera ; 
and  spoken  of  as  the  civilizers  of  the  world :  but 
their  peculiar  province  was  law  and  judicature. 

Many  instances  to  the  same  purpose  might  be 
produced ;  some  few  of  which  I  will  lay  before 
the  reader.  Trophonius,  like  Chiron  and  Castor, 
was  a  sacred  tower ;  being  compounded  of  Tor-^ 


»**  Cicero  in  Vcrreto.  drat  7-  tect.  ult. 
VOL.  II.  M 


!Cf  Tax  ATAM.rsi%  or 

xPf^OUf  Sottv  PtiiiiM>.Ti  imrx^  h  Jilfww  XrapboOy 
nd  TrapboHiML  It  ikk  jm  oiacdbr  tcnpl^  site- 
ilcd  near  a  wastcsiiTiB:  aiad  2]he  mpooKS  were 
gitai  bjr  drramfc  Tiic«%  dot  aatiait  pmplitt; 
w  aa  edtfee  of  die  ume  Batnc :  and  the  Huae 
t»  a  oompcMud  (if  Tor-Ee^  and  Tor- Abs.  ;  fitm 
vhmot  the  Gneks  formed  tht  void  TiirsluL  He 
b  genenllj  csteenied  a  diviner,  w  soodisajcr,  to 
arhoni  people  applied  for  advice :  bot  it  vas  to 
tlie  temple  that  tbev  applied,  and  to  the  DeitjTi 
who  vas  there  supposed  to  reside.  He  iras, 
moreover^  said  to  hare  Iri'ed  nine  ages :  till  he. 
vraa  at  last  taken  by  the  Epigoni,  vhen  he  died. 
The  truth  is^  there  was  a  tower  of  this  name  at 
Thebes,  built  by  the  Aroonians,  and  sacred  to 
the  God  Onis.  It  stood  nine  ages,  and  was  then 
demolished.  It  was  afterwards  repaired,  and 
iruide  use  of  for  a  place  of  augury :  aiid  its  situa* 
lion  was  close  Uy  the  temple  of  Amon.     "^^  esCcMK 

sdix^/EAcm.  Tiresias,  according  to  ApoUodonu^  waft 
the  son  of  Eucrei,  •***  Euuf^?,  or,  according  to  the 
true  Dorian  pronunciation,  Euares,  the  same  as 
the  Egyptian  Uc  Arez,  the  Sun.  He  is  by 
Hyginns  styled  •^»  Eurinii  fiUus ;  and  in  another 


•*"  Pousanias.  k  .9.  p.  741. 
'"*  Apollodorus,  K  3.  p.  134. 
*"'  Hy^iuua.  fab.  68,  aud  7.^. 
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place  Eiirii  filius,  Pastor.  £uriii8>  BmimuS)  Euavez^ 
are  all  names  of  the  Sun,  or  places  saqred  to  him; 
but  changed  to  terms  of  rektion  by  not  being 
naderstood.  Tiresias  is  additionally  9tjled  Fasturi 
because  all  the  Amonian  Deities^  as  well  as  their 
princes,  were  called  Shepherds:  and  those,  wh# 
came  originally  from  Chaldea, '  were  styled  the 
children  of  Ur,  or  l/rius. 

By  the  same  analogy  we  may  trace  the  tru^ 
history  of  Terambus,  the  Deity  of  Egypt,  who 
was  called  the  Shepherd  Terambus.  The  nameis^ 
a  compound  of  Tor^Ambus,  or  Tor-Ambi,  the 
oracular  tower  of  Ham.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Eusires,  '^  Evo'ii; v  rx  no(ruiwi ;  and  to 
have  come  over,  and  settled  in  Thessaly,  near 
nxmnt  Othrys.  According  to  Antonius  Liberatis, 
he  was  very  rich  iu  flocks,  and  a  great  musician^ 
and  particularly  expert  in  all  pastoral  measure. 
To  him  they  attributed  the  invention  of  the  pipe. 
The  meaning  of  the  history  is,  I  think,  too  plain, 
after  what  has  preceded,  to  need  a  comment.  It 
is  iabled  of  him,  that  he  was  at  last  turned  into 
a  bird  called  Cerambis,  or  Cerambix.  Terambus 
and  Cerambis  are  both  antient  terms  of  the  same 
purport:  the  one  properly  expressed  is  Tor- 
Ambi  ;  the  other  Cer-Ambi,  the  oracular  temple 
of  the  Sun. 


*®*  ADtonin.  Liberalis  Metamorph.  c.  2?. 
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I  have  taken  notice  that  towers  of  tlus  sort 

• 

were  the  repositories  of  much  treasure ;  and  they 
were  often  consecrated  to  the  Ophite  Deity,  called 
Opis  and  Oupis.  It  is  the  same  which  Callima- 
chus  addresses  by  the  title  of  ^  Owi^  Amict*  mmwi : 
and  of  whom  Cicero  speaks,  and  styles  Upis : 
*"*  quam  Grseci  Upim  patemo  nomine  appdlant 
The  temple  was  hence  called  Kir- Upis ;  which  the 
Grecians  abridged  to  TfvwH :  and  finding  many  of 
the  Amonian  temples  in  the  north,  with  •  the  de- 
vice of  a  winged  serpent  upon  the  frontal,  jdicy 
gave  this  name  to  the  hieroglyphic.  Hencc^ 
I  imagine,  arose  the  notion  of  T^uitk,  or  Gtyphons; 
which,  like  the  dragons  abovementioned,  weie 
supposed  to  be  guardians  of  treasure,  and  to  never 
sleep.  The  real  conservators  of  the  H'ealth  weie 
the  priests.  They  kept  up  a  perpetual  fire^  and 
an  unextinguished  light  in  die  night.  From  Kir 
Upis,  the  place  of  his  residence,  a  priest  wu 
named  Grupis;  and  from  Kir-Uph-On,  Gryphon. 
The  Poets  have  represented  the  Grupes  as  animab 
of  the  serpentine  kind;  and  supposed  them  to 
have  been  found  in  countries  of  the  Arimaspian% 


'^  Hymn,  in  Dian.  ▼.  20\. 

'••  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deorum.  L  3.  23. 

She  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Diana.    KaXvxi  ik  r«»  Afft/u» 

phatus.  c.  32.  p.  7S. 
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Alazonians,  Hyperboreans,  and  other  the  most 
northern  regions,  which  the  Amonians  possessed. 
In  some  of  the  temples  women  officiated,  who 
were  denominated  from  the  Deity  they  served. 
The  Scholiast  upon  Callimachus  calls  the  chief  of 
tfaetti  Upis ;  and  styles  her,  and  her  associates, 
K«f«f  "^  ^irif C«f f»c,  Hyperborean  young  women. 
The  Hyperboreans,  Alazonians,  Arimaspians, 
were  Scythic  natfons  of  the  same  family.  All  the 
stories  about  Prometheus,  Chimapra,  Medusa, 
Pegasus,  Hydra,  as  mtII  as  of  the  Grupes,  or 
Giyphons,  arose,  in  great  measure,  from  the 
SKied   devices  upon  the  entablatures   of  tem- 


"*  Scholia  in  Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Dianam.  v.  204. 
OvM^  a0»*Euupy«y — ul  rtn'twtfifun.     Pausan.  L  5.  p.  39^. 

Metnenda  ferit  Hecaerge, 
Et  Sorar,  optatum  numen  venantibos,  Opit. 

Glaodian  io  Landcs  Stilic.  1. 3.  v.  253. 
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TAPH,  TUPH,  TAPHOS. 


1  HERE  wa9  another  name  current  among  the 
Amonians,  by  which  they  called  their  Xf9i,  or 
high  places.  This  was  Taph ;  which  at  times  was 
itndered  Tuph,  Toph,  and  Taphos.  Lower  Egypt 
being  a  flat,  and  annually  overflowed,  the  natives 
were  forced  to  raise  the  soil,  on  which  they  built 
their  principal  edifices,  in  order  to  secure  them. 
from  the  inundation :  and  many  of  their  sacred 
towers  were  erected  upon  conical  mounds  of 
earth.  But  there  were  often  hills  of  the  same 
form  constructed  for  religious  purposes,  upon 
which  there  was  no  building.  These  were  very 
common  in  Egypt  Hence  we  read  of  Taphanis, 
orTaph-Hanes,  Taph-Osiris,  Taph* Osiris  parva^ 
and  contra  Taphias,  in  Antoninus;  all  of  this 
country.  In  other  parts  were  Taphiousa,  Tape, 
Taphura,  Tapori,  Taphus,  "Taphosus,  Taphfjtis. 
All  these  names  relate  to  high  altars,  upon  vliich 
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they  used  oftentimes  to  offer  human  sacrifices, 
Typhon  was  one  of  these ;  being  a  compound  of 
Tuph-On^  which  signifies  the  hill  or  altar  of  the 
Sun.  Tophety  where  the  Israelites  made  their 
children  pass  through  fire  to  '  Moloch,  was  a 
mount  of  this  form.  And  there  seem  to  have 
l>een  more  than  one  of  this  denomination;  as  we 
learn  frqfm:  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  *  J^kei/^ .  kavc 
huilt  the  high  places  of  Tophetj  which  is  in  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom^  to  burn  their  sons 
and  their  daughters  in  the  jire.  And  in  another 
place  I  Thejf  home  built  aiso  the  high  placH  t^Bsud^ 
io '  bum  their '  sons  with  Jire  for  bumt'OjiriHgs 
unto  Baal.  These  cruel  operations  were  gen^cally. 
performed  upon  mounts  of  this  sort  p^hich,.  from 
their  conical  figure,  were  named  Tuph  and- 
Tupha.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  term  current.in 
many  countries.  The  high  Persian  ^  bonnet  had 
the  same  name  from  its  sh^ :  and  Bede  men- 
tions a  particular  kind  of  standard  in  his  time ; 
which  was  made  of  plumes  in  a  globular  shap^ 
and  called  in  like  manner,  ^  Tupha,  vexilli  genus, 


'  S  Kingi.  c.  23.  T.  10.     ft  Chron.  c.  28.  v.  5. 
^  C.  7*  ▼.  31.  and  c  19-  ▼•  5.  There  was  a  place  named  Tophel 
(Topli-El)  near  P^ran  npoo  the  Red  Sca«  Deuteron.  c.  1.  ▼•  1. 

'Zoni^.    fol.  2.    p.   227.     Ttff«y   mXsi  •  iiifwiiK  nMt   wK»^ 

t  Mhe.  HHt  Angliie;  I.  2.  c.  16. 
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CK  consiertis  plumarum  globis.  There  was  pro^ 
bably  a  tradition,  that  the  calf,  worshipped  by 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  near  Horeb,  was 
raised  upon  a  sacred  mound,  like  those  described 
above !  for  Philo  Judeus  says,  that  it  was  exhi- 
bited after  the  model  of  an  Egyptiaa  Tuphos : 
^' Kvfnrr\9a^z  pijunjLia  Tvf».  This  I  do  Bot  take  to 
have  been  a  Grecian  word  %  but  the  name  of  a 
sacred  orbicular  mount,  analogous  to  the  Touphaa 
of  Persis, 

The  Amonians,  when  they  settled  in  Greeccv 
raided  many  of  these  Tupha,  or  Tapha,  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  These,  beside  their  original  naroc^ 
were  still  farther  denominated  from  some  title  of 
the  Deity,  to  whose  honour  they  were  erected. 
But  as  it  was  usual,  in  antient  times,  to  bury  per* 
sons  of  distinction  under  heaps  of  earth  formed 
in  this  fashion ;  these  Tapha  came  to  signify 
tombs :  and  almost  all  the  sacred  mounds,  raised 
for  religious  purposes,  were  looked  upon  as  mo* 
noroents  of  deceased  heroes.  Hence  ^  Taph^ 
Osiris  was  rendered  rafo?,  or  the  burying  place 
of  the  God  Osiris ;  and  as  there  were  many  such 


'  De  legibus  specialibus.  p.  320. 

The  Greek  term  rvfo(,  fiimut,  yel  festQS|  will  hardljr  make 
tense,  as  introdoced  here. 
^  piatarch.  Ins  et  Otiris.  ▼•  |.  p.  S59. 
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pkces  in  ]E!gypt  and  Arabia^  sacred  to  Osiris  and 
Dionusus ;  they  vere  all  by  the  Greeks  esteemed 
pUce^  Qf  sepulture.  Through  this  mistake  many 
different  nations  had  the  honour  attributed  to 
tl^em  of  these  Deities  bdng  interred  in  their 
country.  .  The  tnmukis  of  the  Latines  was  mit» 
taken  in  the  same  .msinnen  It  was  originally  a 
sacied  hillock  j  and  was  often  raised  before  tem<^ 
ple^i  as^an  altar ;  such  as  1  have  before  described* 
It  is  represented  in  this  light  by  Virgil : 

'  £st  urb«  egressis  tumulus^  templumque  ^te^ 

.    btftum 
PesertfiB' Cereris ;  juxtaque  antiqua  cupressus. 


In  proqess  of  time  the  w:ord  tumulus  was  in  great 
measure  looked  upon  as  a  tomb ;  and  tumulo  aig« 
nified  to  bury.  The  Greeks  speak  of  numberlesi 
sepulchral  monuments^  which  they  have  thus  mis- 
interpreted. Tliey  pretended  to  shew  the  tomb 
pf  *  Dioausus  at  Delphi;  also  of  Deucalion, 
Pyrrha^  Orion,  in  other  places.  They  ima^ned 
that  Jupiter  was  buried  in  Crete :  which  Calti- 
niachus  supposes  to  have  been  a  forgery  of  the 
natives. 


.  ^Virgil,  ^n.  1.  2,  v.  713. 

Av«AX«^»s.  Cyril.  conU  Julian.  l.'l»  p.  II* 
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lil^i(  iTOirmifMfro^  cm  ^  #v  9«»<f,   ivri  yii^  oMti. 

•  ■     ■  '  '        * 

I.nuike  no  doubt,  but  that  there  was  some  high 
place  m  Crete,  which  the  later  Greeks,  and  espe^ 
eiaUy  those  who  were  not  of  the  country,  n)isi> 
took  for  a  tomb.    But  it  certainly  must  havt 
been  otherwise  esteemed  by  those  who  raised  it  t 
for  it  is  not  credible,  however  blind  idolatry  may 
have  been,  that  people  should  enshrine  persons  as 
immortal,  where  they  had  the  plainest  evidences 
of  tfadr  moitality.    An  inscription  Viro  IrnmartaB 
was  in  a  style  of  flattery  too  refined  fbr  the  sim- 
plicity of  those  ages.     If  divine  honours  were 
confierredy  tliey  were  the  effects  of  time,  and  paid 
at  aune    distance;   not  upon  the  spot,    at  the 
vtestibtife  of   tl^  chameUhouse.     Besides,    it  is 
evident,  diat  most  of  the  deified  personages  never 
sabfeed :  but  were  mere  titles  of  the  Deity,  the 
Sun ;  as  has  been,  in  great  measure,  proved  by 
Macrobius.      Nor  was  there  ever  any  thing  of 
such  detriment  to  antient  history,  as  the  sup- 
pomg  that  the  Gods  of  the  Gentile  world  had 


*  Calliiiiacli.  Hymn,  in  Jovcra.  v.  8. 

Porphyr.  Vita  Pytkagorae.  p.  20. 
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been  natives  of  the  countries,  where  they  were 
worshipped.  They  have  by  these  means  been  ad* 
mitted  into  the  annals  of  times :  and  it  has  been 
tlie  chief  study  of  the  learned  to  register  the 
legendary  stories  concerning  them ;  to  conciliate 
absurdities,  and  to  arrange  the  whole  in  a  cbro« 
Dological  series.  A  fruitless  labour,  and  inex- 
plicable: for  there  are  in  all  these  fables  such 
inconsistences,  and  contradictions,  as  no  art,  nor 
industry,  can  remedy.  Hence,  all  who  have  ez« 
ponded  their  learning  to  this  purpose,  are  in 
opposition  to  one  another,  and  often  at  variance 
iKiith  themselves.  Some  of  them  by  these  means 
have  rendered  their  works,  which  might  have 
been  of  iutiuite  use  to  the  world,  little  better  than 
the  reveries  of  Monsieur  V'oltaire.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  Grecian  theology  arose  from  mis* 
conceptions  and  blunders:  and  the  stories  con* 
ccming  iheir  Gods  and  Heroes  were  founded  on 
terms  misinterpreted  and.abusecL  Thus  from  the 
word  r«fK,  taphos,  which  they  adopted  in  a 
limited  sense,  they  formed  a  nouon  of  their  gods 
having  been  buried  in  ever>-  pl^ce;»  where  tlieic 
>ras  a  tumulus  to  their  honour.  This  nmled 
bishop  Cumberland.  Usher.  Pearson,  Prtavius, 
Si^ali^r,  with  numl^erless  other  kamed  men ;  and 
among  the  foremost  tlte  great  Xewtcm.  T\ub 
eairaordinr.  V  ^niius  has  gremtlj  impaired  thpez- 
crlicnt  sv>uu^    upon  which  he  proceeded,   by 
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^  ftdmltdng  these  fancied  beings  into  chronoIogj« 
We  are  so  imbued  in  our  childhood  with  notions 
of  Mars,  Hercules,  and  the  rest  of  the  celestial 
outiaws,  that  we  scarce  ever  can  lay  them  aside. 
We  absolutely  argue  upon  Pagan  principles :  and 
though  we  cannot  believe  the  fables,  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us ;  yet  we  forget  ourselves 
continually ;  and  make  inferences  from  them,  as 
if  they  were  real.      In  short,    till  we  recollect 
ourselves,  we  are  semi-pagans.   It  gives  one  pain 
to  see  men  of  learning,  and  principle,  debating 
which  was  the  Jupiter  who  lay  with  Semele; 
and   whether  it  was    the   same  that  outwitted 
Amphitryon.      This  is  not,    says  a   critic,    the 
Hermes,  who  cut  off  Argus's  head ;  but  one  of 
later  date,  who  turned  Battus  into  a  stone.     I 
iancy,  says  another,  that  this  was  done,  when  lo 
was  turned  into  a  cow.     It  is  said  of  Jupiter,  that 
he  made  the  night,  in  which  he  enjoyed  Alcmena, 
u  long  as  '"^  three ;  or,  as  some  say,  as  long  as 
nine.    The  Abbe  "  Banier  with  some  phlegm  ex- 
cepts to  this  coalition  of  nights ;  and  is  unwilling 
lo  allow  it.     But  he  is  afterwards  more  comply- 


■•  Hence  Hercules  wtt  styled  T^iwiri^.  Lycoph.  v.  33. 

Sdiol.  ibid. 
^  Abbe  Banier.  Mythology  of  the  Anlients  explained,  vol.  4. 

b.  S.  c^  6.  p.  77»  76*  Translation. 
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iiig^  and  seems  to  give  it  his  sanction,  ¥fith  this 
proviso,  that  chronological  verity  be  not  therebjr 
impeached.  I  am  of  opinion^  says  he,  t/mt  thcr€ 
teas  no  foundation  for  tkefabk  of  Jupiter  s  kating 
made  the  night,  on  which  he  lay  rcith  Afcmend, 
longer  than  others :  at  least  this  event  put  noihinjg 
in  nature  out  of  order;  since  the  day,  which  fol^ 
lowedj  was  proportionabfy  sfiorter,  as  Plautus  ^  re* 
marks. 

Atque  quanto  nox  fuisti  longior  hac  proxtmft, 
Tanto  brevior  dies  ut  fiat,  faciam ;    nt  xque 
clisparet, 

£t  dies  e  nocte  accedat. 

t 

Were  it  not  invidious,  I  could  subjoin  names  to 
every  article,  which  I  have  alleged ;  and  produce 
numberless  instances  to  the  same  purpose. 

It  may  be  said,  that  I  run  counter  to  the  opinions 
of  all  antiquity :  that  all  the  fathers  who  treated 
of  this  subject,  and  many  other  learned  men,  sup- 
posed the  Gods  of  the  heathen  to  have  been  deified 
mortals,  who  were  worshipped  in  the  countries, 
where  they  died.  It  was  tlie  opinion  of  Clemens^ 
Eusebius,  Cyril,  TertuUian,  Athenagoras,  £pi- 
phanius,  Lactantius,  Arnobius,  Julius  Firmicus> 


IS 


Plaut.  Amphitryo.  Act.  1.  s.  3. 
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mi  many  others.  What  is  daore  to  the  purpose," 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  heatlien  themselves ;  thto[ 
veiy  people,  by  whom  these  gods  were  honoured : 
yet  stiU  it  is  a  mistake.  In  respect  to  the  fathers, 
the  whole  of  their  alignment  turns  upon  this  point,' 
the  concessions  of  the  Gentiles.  The  more  early* 
writers  of  the  church  were  not  making  a  strict 
chronological  inquiry:  but  were  labouring  to 
convert  the  heathen.  They  therefore  argue  with 
them  upon  their  own  principles;  and  confute  them 
from  their  own  testimony.  The  Romans  had 
their  Dii  Inimortales;  the  Greeks  their  6101 
Albw»Ttft:  yet  acknowledged  that  they  had  been' 
men ;  that  they  died,  and  were  buried.  Cicero 
owns;  "ab  Euhemero  et  mortes,  et  sepulturas 
demonstrantur  dec  rum.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  noUon  were  true ;  the  fathers  very  fairly  make 
use  of  it  They  avail  themselves  of  these  con«- 
cessions;  and  prove  from  them  the  absurdity  of 
the  Gentile  worship,  and  the  incoiibistency  of  their 
Opinions.  Even  Maximus  Tyrius,  the  Platonic, 
could  not  but  smile,  at  being  shewn  in  the  same 
place  the  temple,  and  tomb  of  the  deity '^;  Ufot 


t  •  ^ 


"Ckero  dc  Nat.  Deor.  1.  1.  c.  42. 

A)JiM  «A»  Tofoy  «t/r»  {Zn^i)  hintvHiri,    Lucian.  (le  Sacrif]cij<>._ 
T.  I.  p.  355. 
'^  Maximas  Tyrlui.  Disfert.  3S.  p.  S5. 
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Bm^  sM  rm^m  Ois.    These  iopposed  places  oi 
pulture  were  so  numeroosy  that  Clemens  Alexn* 
driniis  tells  ii%   they  were  not  to  be  coiintecL 

i^Mi  /at  ra/  •  wa^  §m  »pun  ^g^twc    Bot,  afker  aU^ 
these  Taf«i  were  not  tombs^  but  Ktfu  fLmn»iim§ 
conical  mounds  of  earth ;   on  which  in  the  first 
ages  offerings  were  made  by  fire.     Hence  nfi% 
tnpho^  signified  to  make  a  smoke,  such  as  arose 
from  incense  upon   these  Tupha,   or  eminenceL 
Besides^  if  these  were  deified  men,  who  were  boiied 
nnder  these  hills ;  how  can  we  explain  the  difli* 
culty  of  the  same  person  being  buried  in  diftrant 
places,  and  at  different  times?  To  this  it  is  aiH 
swered,  that  it  was  another  Bacchus,  and  another 
Jupiier.     Yet  this  still  adds  to  the  difficulty :  §ot 
it  b  hard  to  conceive,  that  whoever  in  any  couatiy 
had  the  name  of  Jupiter,  should  be  made  a  God. 
Add  to  this,  that  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the 
authors  of  the  Orphic  poetry,  knew  of  no  audi 
duplicates.    There  is  no  hint  of  this  sort  among 
the  antient  writers  of  their  nation.     It  was  a  K- 
finement  in  after  ages ;  introduced  to  obviate  the 
difficulties,  which  arose  from  the  absurdities  in  the 
pagan  system.      Amobius  justly    ridicules   the 
idle  expedients,  made  use  of  to  render  a  base 


*'  Clemends  Cohort  p.  40. 
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theology  plausible.  Gods,  of  the  same  name  and 
chafacter,  were  multiplied  to :  toiake  their  ikbles 
coamtent;  that  there  might  be  ahviays  one  ready 
at  lund  upon  any  chronological*  emei^ncy. 
Hence  no  difficulty  could  arise  about  a  Deity,,  but 
tbfit  night  be  one  produced;  aflapted*  to  all 
cGmeay  and  to  every  age.  '^  Aiimt  Tlieologi 
vesfri,  et  vetustatis  absconditte  eonditores,  tres  in 

imim  natur&  Joves  esse quinque  Soles,  et  Mer- 

carioB  quinque.  Aiunt  iidem  Theologi  quatuor 
€8se  Vulcanos,  et  tres  Dianas;  iEsculapios  tod- 
den,  et  Dionysos  quinque ;  ter  binos  Hercules,  et 
quatnor  Veneres ;  tria  genera  Castorum,  toti- 
demque  Musarum.  But  Amobiiis  is  too  modest. 
Oilier  writers  insist  upon  a  greater  variety.  In 
fespect  to  Jupiters,  Varro  according  to  Tertullian 
nakes  them  in  number  three  hundred.     '^  Varro 

treceutm  Joves,  sive  Jupiteres,  dicendum,  

iBtroducit  The  same  writer  mentions  forty  heroes 
of  the  name  of  Hercules ;  all  which  variety  arose 
imn  the  causes  above  assigned : .  and  the  like 
makiplicity  may  be  found  botli  of  kings  and 
heroes;  of  kings^  who  did  uotrei^;  of  heroes, 


**Aniobius  contra  Gcntcs.  1.  4.  p..  11)3.    Clem.  Alexaod. 
Qohort.  p.  24. 
''TertuUian.  Apolog.  c.  14. 

«d  Autolyc.  I.  1.  p.  314. 
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Mw  ti0TW  flxkted:  r  Tbe  Mme.  iNijetllft  qWim 
ift  fcbe  'toeouDti:.'trao$mtft9d^ofr  theif  moitfMil 
prophetB,  and  Jioett:  9CBree  any  of  thtn^Mm 
single:  there  arQ:fduplicates*of  every  d^Nmim 
tioti.  Oq  this  account  sit  is:  hi^ly  ioqumtf«A 
iSiose,  who  aiippoife  theic  personagw  to^htUfc-km 
men,  and  make  inferences  from  the  rirmmiimnt 
of  their  histodry^  to  declare  explicitly  wfairhr-Abt 
mean;  and  to  give  good  reasons  tofUbim  dfliM 
mination.  It  is  iBaid  of  Jnpittr,  that  ha  wwflib 
aOQ  of  Saturn;  and  that  he  carried  ^wiy  Fiir<|W 
before  the  arrival  of  Cadmna.  He  bad> Jft^  WHBll 
an  amour  with  Semele,  the  supposed  dtuf^tUti\ 
.C^mus :  and  they  mendon  his  bavinl^ali^ii  jn 
timacy  with  Alcmena  an  age  or  two  later*/  :^Uk 
this  he  got  acquainted  with  Lfda,  th^:  wilb^ 
Tyndarus:  and  he  had  children  at  the:sie0fe;i 
Troy.  If  we  may  believe  the  poet%  and  att 
intdligence  comes  originally  from  tjbo.  I 
Jupiter  was  personally  interested  ia  tet:.WiH 
Bot  this  interval  contains  little  less  thant-ilWI 
hundred  years.  These  therefore  could  not  ;liMli 
actions  of  one  man :  on  which  account  I  iraaMi 
know,  why  Sir  Isaac  Newton  "  in  his  chronologi 
cal  interpretations  chooses  to  be  determined  \r 
tlie  story  of  Jupiter  and  Europa,  rather  than  bj 


"  NewtoD*s  Chronology.  |i.  151, 
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that  of  Jupiter  and  Ledt.    The  l^an^ed  -'  Pezrom 

has  pitched  upon  a  Jupiter  above  one  thou6aa4 

ywfs  jejurlier,  who  was  in  like  manner  the  «pa  of 

Saturm     But  Saturn,  according  to  some  of  the 

best  imy thologistSy  was  but  four  generations  inclu* 

sive  before  the  sera  of  Troy.     Latinus,  the  son  c^ 

"f aunii^i  was  alive  some  }rears  after  that  city  had 

been  tak^ ;  when  ^neas  was  supposed  to  have 

arnved  in  Italy.    The  poet  tells  us,  ^  Fauno  Picug 

pater.:   isque  parentem  Te,   Saturne,   refert ;  Th 

sanguinis  ultimus  auctor.      The  series  amounts 

only  to  four,    Latinua,   Faunus,   Picus,   Saturn. 

What  authority  has  Pezron  for  the  anticipation  of 

vhiph  be  is  guilty  in  determining  the  reign  of 

Jupiter?  and  how  can  he  reconcile  these  contra- 

dictoiy  histories  ?    He  ought  to  have  givea  some 

good  reason  for  setting  aside  the  more  common 

sad  accepted  accounts  ;  and  placing  these  events 

K^^  early*     Shall  we  suppose  with  the  critics  and 

commentators  that  this  was  a  prior  Jupiter  ?  If  it 

were  a  different  person,  the  circums^nces  of  his 

life  shpuld  be  different :  but  the  person,  of  whom 

)tt  treats,  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  Jupiter  of 


'^PetrOD.  Antiquities  of  nations,  c.  10,  11,  12. 

••VirgiLiEn.1,7.  V.  4S. 

"Sir  Isaac  Newton  supposes  Jupiter  to  have  lived  after  the  dK* 
vikion  of  the  kingdoms  in  Israel ;  Pezron  makes  him  antecedent  to 
the  birth  of  Abraham*  and  even  before  the  Assyrian  monarchy. 
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Greece  and  Rome.  He  has  a  father  Satura ;  aoi 
his  mother  was  Rhea.  He  fns  nuned  id  Crete, 
and  had  wan  with  the  Titans,  lie  dethrones  Im 
father,  who  flies  to  Italy:  where  he  introdacesii 
age  of  gold.  The  mythology  concerning  him  le 
find  to  be  in  all  respects  uniform.  It  is  tlierefim 
to  little  purpose  to  substitute  another  penoBof 
the  same  name  by  way  of  reconciling  mattrn; 
unless  we  -can  suppose  that  every  person  so  de^ 
nominated  had  the  same  relations  and  coiinexioii^ 
and  the  6ame occurrences  in  life  reiterated :  which 
is  impossible.  It  is  therefore,  I  think,  plain,  that 
the  Grecian  Deities  were  not  the  persons'^ sup- 
posed: and  that  their  imputed  names  wete  titlei 
It  is  true,  a  very  antient  and  respectable  -writfr, 
^'  Kuhemcrus,  of  whom  I  have  before  made  mah 


^*  ArnC'bius  bas  a  very  juit  obscrvatiun  to  this  purpoKt 
Dii  non  auiit :  quuniam  plurcs  sub  codcni  naminc,  queiOMdmoiiaa 
acccpiniu>,  e*^<c  non  |tO)*>unt,  &c.  I.  4.  p.  136, 

*'  Antir|iins  A  lie  tor  F.-.ihcmcrus,  qui  fuit  ex  civitate  Mcseae, 
res  gc^tiis  Jovi<,  rt  ca»r«  rornm,  qui  Dii  putantnr,  collc*gii;W" 
toriamque  contt*\uiC  ex  ()tuli>,  el  ioscriptionibu^  uicn«,  qnci* 
antiquissimis  ccm]}lis  habcuantur;  niaxiincque  in  Uw*  Jo*if 
Triphylii,  ubi  aurcam  culumnain  positam  esse  ab  ip^  Jotc  liiul* 
iiuiicabat.  In  qua  columna  gcsU  sua  pencripsit,  ut  incmumen- 
X\r.i\  cssct  poslcris  reruni  suarum.  L;ictant.  do  Falsa  Rciig.  L  I. 
c.  II.  p.  50. 

(F.uhenierus),  qucm  master  ct  interprclalus  ct  secntui  fl» 
prxtcr  cxteros,  llnnius.  Cicero  de  NaU  Dcor.  I.  1.  c-  49. 
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tton,  thought  otherwise.  It  is  said,  that  he  could 
point  out  precisely,  where  each  god  departed :  and 
could  particularly  shew  the  burying-place  of 
Jupiter.  LactantiuSy  who  copied  from  him,  says, 
that  it  was  at  Cnossus  in  *^  Crete.  Jupiter,  astate 
peasum  act^  in  Cret4  vitam  commutavit. — Sepul- 
chnim  ejus  est  in  Cretd,  et  in  oppido  Cnosso :  et 
dicitur  Vesta  hanc  urbeni  creavisse :  inque  sepul- 
chro  ejus  est  inscriptio  antiquis  Uteris  Gnecis,  Z«» 
Kfta«v;  If  Jupiter  had  been  buried  in  Crete,  as 
tiiead  writers  would  persuade  us,  the  accounts 
would  be  uniform  about  the  place  where  he  was 
dqrasited.  Lactantius,  we  find,  and  some  others^ 
say,  that  it  was  in  the  city  Cnossus.  Tliere  are 
writers  who  mention  it  to  have  been  in  a  cavern 
ipon  ^  Mount  Ida :  others  upon  Mount  ^  Jasius,* 
Had  the  Cretans  been  authors  of  the  notion,  they 
would  certainly  have  been  more  consistent  in 
tbeir  accounts:  but  we  find  no  more  certainty 
about  the  place  of  his  burial,  than  of  his  birth ; 
ooDceming  which  Callimachus  could  not  deter- 
mine. 


■■  t  'f 


**  Lactantius  de  Fals4  Rdig.  1.  1.  c.  U-  p-  5^, 
'f  Vano  iipud  SoUnum.  c.  J  6. 
^  Epiphanius  iu  Ancorato.  p.  108. 

Cyril,  contra  JuUanuiq,  LlOr  p.  342.  See  Scholia  i|pon  I^yfo- 
phion.  v.  119-I. 


1M  m  AiTAirtn  or 

^  Zfv,  n  f^a  iXsMffiv  ff»  BfiCi  fm€i  ynra4ai| 

He  was  at  times  supposed  to  have  tieen  a 
of  Troas,  of  Crete,  of  Thebes,  of  Arcad 
Elis :  bat  the  whole  arose  from  the  watd 
being,  through  kngth  of  time,  misunden 
for  there  would  have  been  no  legend  aboi 
birth  of  Jupiter,  had  there  been  no  n 
about  his  funeral.  It  M^as  a  common  ttoti 
the  Magnesians,  that  Jupiter  was  buried  !n 
eountry  upon  Mount  Sipylus.  Pausanias 
that  he  ascended  the  mountain,  and  beh^ 
tomb,  which  was  well  worthy  of  "•  adtfih 
The  tomb  of  "•  Isis  in  like  manner  was  suj: 
to  be  at  Memphis,  and  at  Phils  in  Upper  E 
aho  at  Nusa  in  Arabia.  Osiris  was  said  to  hav< 
buried  in  the  same  places :  likewise  at  Tapfa 


^'Callim&ch.  Hymn,  in  Jovem.  \\6, 

^  T«9«»  Oicf  flijiof.  Pau&an.  1.  2.  p.  l6l. 

^  Diodor.Sical.  I.  1.  p.  23.  Ta^iai  Agywi  r^pfwutwl 

Osiris  buried  at  Memphis,   and   at  Nusa.  Diodorus 

Also  at  Byblus  in  Phenicia. 

Ei^i  li  ifMi  BvCXiarv,  01  Xiyiitft  9»ftt  ^9»  nfiof  0«i  t»»  C 

AiywTioi.  Lucian.  dc  Syria  DcA.  v.  2.  p.  879- 

T«  fKi»  mfw  vr^  rm  rafu^  rtn  Bww  mrtn  Imlfmwtm  i 

yXiirti;.   Diodor.  1.  i.  p.  24. 
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■ 

dh  is  tliought  by  Prdcopius  to  have  bad  iu 
^  '"^  because  it  was  the  plaoo  of  .sepulture  of 
ii^  The  saini  is  said  of  another  city,  which 
nkfju  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  called 
iMMiriis  parva<  But  they  each  of  them  bad 
Emanie  from  the  worship,  atid  not  from  this 
dHent  of  the  Deity.  This  is  ,plain  from  the 
^■t  given  of  the  rafo^  OrA^ilt;,  or  high  altar 
fint^  by  Diodorus ;  from  whom  We  karn  that 
■b  and  Osiris  were  the  same.  ''  The  Grecians^ 
^•this  author,  have  0  notum^  that  Busiria  in 
pt  UHd  i^  ncri^  ttrang^i :  nit  ihatJherc 
mkr  Mch  a  king  as  BusirU  ;  but  the  rmf^Vj  or 
1^  ^Osiris  had  this  name  in  the  language  of 
Mfirei. .  In  sliort,  Busiris  was  only  a  varia* 
in  Osiris :  both  were  compounded  of  the 
INttan  term  '^  Sehor,  and  related  to  the  God  of 
»  .Hence  the  altars  of  the  same  Deity  were 


Piocopius  wt^i  xT^fjMrtiu  h6,  c.  1.  p.  109. 

idi.  lus  et  Osiris,  p.  a5S«     He  mentions  tnMurc  O^i^lb; 

'm  M/jviftf.  Ibid.  p.  Sip. 

L  1.  p.  79-  nif»  mt  BuM^i^  {iNKTtiMK  wm^  vik  'SAXt0i» 

WM  T«»  fivdo»*   ov  m  Ba0Y^l•*€  •N/Mi^o^fV  Baatfikq^  «X^«  ret; 

^  rmft¥  rmvTftP  s^mto^  m*  w^rny^mt  mmfrm  rnt  tw»  •yX't^^ 

9it.    Stnbo  likewise  says,  that  there  was  no  such  king  as 

is.  1.  17.  p.  1154. 

B—  Schoff  and  Uch^Sehor  are  precisely  of  Uis  same  purport, 

ignify  the  great  Lord  of  day,  • 


IM  TMJL  A3rA].TSU  Of 

dUed  indifiemitly  die  altars  of  Owi%  or 
aocmdiogas  castom  prevailed. 

I  have  ia  a  former  chapter  taken  notice  of  dbe 
Taichoos  and  Diaoontia  ia  Syria,  aod 
parts :  vhich  coasisted  of  sacied  groud 
with  a  vail,  and  ao  altar  or  two  at  the 
part.  Such  aa  iodosore  it  described  by 
aias^  which  nust  have  been  of  great  anl 
heace  die  histoiy  of  it  was  vriy 
known  in  his  timcL  He  is  speaking  of 
Aigofis;  ^  mmr  a-AJcA,  says  he,  simub  ikt 
of  NemeoM  Jmpiior^  m  Hrmeimrt  irmkf 
tMomgh  the  r§rfa  mamfaUcm  ul  Rmmti  fftr< 
pk  ism grmce  of  cy/prm ;  im  wekiek  ikon  is #j 
di/aaa  ikdi  OpMits  wn  left  ky  his  nacrae 
grosf^  and  im  her  mboemce  kiUcd  hf  m 
Im  ike  saaie  plmce  is  the  tmmk  of  Ofkekem^ 
raumded  wiik  a  vail  o/*  j/oae  ;  and  vntUm  ike 
closure  altars.  There  is  also  a  mmmmd  of  emrtk 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Lycargus^  the  father  ofOpkeHes. 
Lycurg^us  is  the.same  as  Lycus,  Lycaon,  Lyo»> 
reus,  tlie  Sun :  and  Opheltes,  bis  supposed  off* 
spring,  is  of  the  same  purport.  To  say  the  tradi^ 
^  Opheltcs,  or,  as  it  sliould  be  expressed,  Ophd- 


"  PaoMiiias.  L  e.  p.  U«. 
^  Altis,  Bttiiis,  Onmus*  0|>iie]m.  are  sll  pbccs 
«!th  MXDe  tit]c.  or  tities^  of  tha  Dnry. 
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tiQ  IB  the  place;  and  Ophel  the  Deity,  Sol  Pytho, 
whose  symbol  was  a  serpent  Ophel-tifi  was  a 
Taphos  with  a  npicMc,  or  sacred  inclosure :  it  was 
a  sacred  mou^d  to  the  Ophite  Deity ;  like  that 
wUch  Was  inclosed  and  fortified  by  ^^  Manasseh 
kiBg  <^  Judah;  and  which  had  been  previously 
nadeuse  of  to  the  same  purpose  by  '^  Jotham. 
A  faittory  similar  to  that  of  Opheltes  is  given  of 
ibchemorus ;  who  was  said  to  have  been  left  in 
tfarden  by  his  nurse  Hypsipyle,  and  in  her  ab^ 
iSMe  shin  by  a  serpent.  Each  of  them  had 
festivab  instituted,  together  with  sacred  games, 
in 'ttemotial  of  their  misfortune.  They  are  on 
dm  account  by  many  supposed  to  have  been  the 
sane  person.  But  in  reality  they  were  not  per*- 
sons,  bat  pkces.  They  are,  however,  so  far  alike, 
as  tbey  are  terms  which  relate  to  the  same  wbr- 
ship  and  Deity.  Opheltin  is  the  place,  and  altar 
of  the  Ophite  God  above-mentioned :  and  Arche- 
nonis  was  undoubtedly  the  antient  name  of  the 
Mghbouring  town,  or  city.  It  is  a  compound 
(f  Ar-Chemorus ;  and  signifies  the  city  of  Cham- 
Onis,  the  same  who  is  styled  OpheL     In  many 


»  2  Chion.  c.  33.  V.  U. 

*  2  ChroD.  c.  27.  v.  3.  On  tie  isaU  (noin)  (fOpkd  he  built 
i*k4;  or  father  on  the  Conuth,  or  lacred  hill  of  the  Sun,  called 
0|>h-£l,  he  built  much. 
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of  these  places  there  itru .  an  antient  tradition 
some  person  having,  been  injured  by  a.  serpeal 
the  beginning  of  Uie;  which  they  have  tCf 
sented  ,as  the  state  of  childhood.  The  my  thok 
upon  this  occasion  is  different:  for  sometimea ; 
personages  spoken  iof  are  killed  by  thd.  dtrpQ 
at  other  times  they  kill  it:  and  there  a««r 
stances  where  both  histories  are  told  of  thet  SA 
person.  But  whatever  may  have  beea.thc.QO|i 
qnence^  the  history  is  generally  made  to  lefin 
a  state  of  childhood.  Hercules  has  accordwi 
a  conflict  with  two  serpents  iu  his  cradlr;.  I 
Apollo,  who  was  the  sm^e  as  Python, .  wa^jmi 
to  engage  a  serpent  of  this  name  at  ParaaM 
when  he  was  a  child  ; 


X7 


Kv^K»  <«»,  £TI  FTMNOI^,  it»  vXoxa^nn  yty«tiir< 


Near  mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia  was  the  saq 
Taphos  of  ^'  iEputus,  who  was  supposed  to  ht 


''  Apolloiu  Rhodii  Argonaut.  1.  S.  v.  709.  Apolltf  is  aai) 
hMve  killed  Titjus,  BinraK  iv*.  Apollon.  !.].▼.  76o. 

Twh  TOO  A%9vr%v  raf%9  awov^jt  ftrnJartt  •dfOM'a^vv— tri  |H 

p.  632. 

A»TtTio»  rvftStii^  celebrated  by  Honusr.  liiad.  /J.  ▼.  £05. 

AiTVTofy  supposwi  to  be  the  same  as  licrmts.  Vm»z  "] 
Aiwni  near  'l\%ea.  in  Arcadia.  Paosaa.  1.  S.  p.  6S6.  9m 
Arcadia  was  called  A»vt-7K. 

1 


baeitatmi^  ky  a»  serpent  JEpotus  wu  the  flame  at 

lapetiis,  the  father  of  YAaiikind.  In  the  Dtoniisiaett 

ibe-priMts  used  td  be  croMrtted  with  serpents  ^  and 

in;' tiieir  fraatic  exclatnations  to  cry  out  ^  £va^ 

Eva;  and  toraetitnes  Evan^  Evan:  all  which  te^ 

Mti  to  flome  hisicoiy  of  a  s^ent    Apdlo,  who 

iravpposod  by  tnoM  to  have  been  victor  hi  his 

tmMitt  with  the  l^tho,  is  by  Porphyry  Said  to 

Itofia  betfn   slain   by  that    serpent:   Pythagoras 

affifnaed)    that  he  saw  his   tomb  at   Tripos   in 

^Delphi;    and   wrote  there   an    epitaph  to  his 

teliofiOT.    The  natne  of  Tripos  is  said  to  have  been 

given  to  thi^  place,   beeause  the   daughters  of 

IfHopuft  used  to  lanieht  there  the  fiite  of  Apollo. 

fitlt  Apollo  and  tlie  ?*ython  were  the  same;  and 

Tripus,  or  Triopus,  the  supposed  father  of  these 

humane  sisters,  was  a  variation  for  Tor-Opus,  the 

serpent-hill,    or  temple;    where  neither  Apollo, 

tor  the  Python  Were  slain,  but  where  they  were 

twith  worshipped,  being  one  and  tlie  same  Deity. 

(the  same  as  Delphi)  the  Pytkian  Dragon  iiwor- 
shipped;  and  the  celebrity  of  the  serpent  is  styled 


**  Clemens  Alexand.  Cohort,  p.  11.  Amft^tfiitm   tik   ofta^t 

m^aXv^orrff  Evav,  Evav  ktX. 
^  Porphyrii  Vita  Pythagorae. 
^  CltiDeiit.'Alexaadw  Coliort.  p.  S9. 
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Pythittn.  Ihe  daughtem  of  Triopiis  wew.tbd 
priestesses  of  the:  tetaple ;  i^hose  business  itwu 
to  chant  hymns  in  -memory  of  the  serpent: md 
wh tf  is  very  remarkable;  the  festival  was  origi* 
nally  dl>sei*ve4  upon  the  seventh  **  day.  :  T 
The  Greeks  had  innumerable  monuments  of  the 
sort,  which  I  have  been  describing.  They  were 
taken  for  the  tombs  of  departed  heroes,  but  were 
really  consecrated  places :  and  the  names  by  which 
tl)ey  were  distinguished,  shew  plainly  thdr  true 
history.  Such  was  the  supposed  tomb  of  ^  Orion 
at  Tanagra,  and  of  Phoroneus  in  ^Argolis;  the 
tomb  of  ^^  Deucalion  in  Athens ;  and  of  his  wife 
^  Pyrrfia  in  Locris :  of  ♦^  Endymion  in  Elis :  of 
Tityus  in  ^  Panopea :  of  Asterion  in  the  island 
^  Lade :  of  the  Egyptian  ^"^  Belus  in  Achaia.     To 


^*  The  Scholiast  upon  Pindar  seems  to  attribute  the  whole  to 
Diouususy  who  first  gave  out  oracles  at  thb  place,  and  appoiiite4 
the  seventh  day  a  festival.    £»  «J  «^*rr«c  Atow^^  lOifus-tvtfi,  km 

'ftUfiofi  V^C**"*  Prolegomena  in  Pind.  Pyth.  p.  1S5. 
^  Pausanias.  1.  9.  p.  749. 

**  Ibid.  1. 2.  p.  155-  ^ 

♦'Slrabo.  1.9.  p.  651. 

♦'Ibid.  

♦'  fauhanios.  1.  5.  p.  S7& 
♦•Ibid.  1.  10.  p.  80(). 

♦•Ibid.  I.  I.  p.  87. 

'**  At  Patrxy  ^n^«  A  T-wTiu  r«  B«>4r«  Paysau*  K  7.  p.  57S, 
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these  may  W  added  the  tcmibs  of  Zeus  in*  Mount 
Sipyhu^  Mount  lasius,  and  Ida:  the  tombs  of 
Onrift  in  various  parts :  and  those  of  Isis^  which 
have  been  enumerated  before.  Near  the  £aceum 
mt  Epidaurus  was  a  hili,  reputed  to  have  been  the 
tomb  of  the  hero  ^'  Phocus.  This  i£aceum  \vas 
an  iaclosure  planted  with  filive  trees  of  grrat  anr 
tkjfuty ;  and  at  a  small  degree  above  the  surface 
tif  the  ground  was  an  altar  sacred  to  .£acus*  To 
divttlge  the  traditions  relative  to  this  altar  would^ 
it  seems,  be  an  high  profanation.  The  author, 
•thereibtey  keeps  them  a  secret.  Just  before  this 
Mcred  septum  was  the  supposed  tomb  of  Phocus, 
consisting  of  a  mound  of  raised  earth,  fenced 
louiid  with  a  border  of  stone  work  :  and  a  large 
fOngh  stone  was  placed  upon  the  top  of  all.  Such 
were  the  rude  monuments  of  Greece,  which  were 
looked  upon  as  so  many  receptacles  of  the  dead  : 
but  were  high  altars,  Avith  their  sacred  rtfmfi, 
which  had  been  erected*  for  divine  worship  in  thi 
most  early  times.  The  Helladians,  and  the  Per- 
sians, were  of  the  same  ^^  family :  hence  we  find 


''  PtouMoias.  ].  2.  p.  179' 
^^  Herodotus.  1.  7*  c.  130.  and  1. 6.  c.  54. 
Plato  in  Alcibiad.  1°*.  vol.  2.  p.  120. 

Upon  Mount  Maeniiluswassiyd  to  have  been  tbc  tomb  of  Areas, 
fibo  WIS  the  Oeithcr  of  the  Arcadians. 


nany/BijAiltr  ntes  «iiM5luiig:MiiQi>g:tti«*ir<Kiit 
tioiUi  T-he  Utter  adti«i:rcl  u>  the  pur^  Z^blWnb 
vhicb  they  maintained  a  long  tiaic^  Thf  y  ^m«M4 
the  MQie  aacred  Tupb»»  a«  (he  Qre<isu94;  Ii|i4  V* 
may  ba  as$urqd  <>f  the  wgiffM  purpo»ft:if«r  :wl|i«b 
thesQ  bills  w^re  raised,  iVoip  the  i^s^  to^.jvhiklijthcsf 

{Mat  them.    Tbiyr  w^«  4e/dtca««dl  ;tQ;,^  gr«at 

fountain  of  Ught^  called^  by  the  B^r^ians^  Aas^; 
and  were  set  apart  as  furatheia, :  foi  tbo  cektbqir 
tion  of  the  rites  of  Qce#  Thi^  jKKi>l!?,  aO^  Jbtgr 
had  defeated  tlie  Sac^  in  Qappadpcia^  laWed  as 
immense  Coniah  in  memonal  of  thehr  victorjr.. 
''Strabo,  who  describes  it  very  mkmte)^y»;  tpUan^ 
tliat  they  chose  a  spot  hi  an  open  plain j;irhep)e 
they  reared  a  Petra,  or  high  place,  by  hrapnag.yy 
a  vast  mound  of  earth.  This  they  fashiooe^  tOj^ 
conical  %ure ;  and  then  surroupded  it  with  a  wa^ 
of  stone.  In  this  manner  they  founded  a  kind  of 
temple  in  honour  of  Anait,  Omanus^  and  Anaii» 
dfates>  the  Deities  of  their  countiy.    Ihavemea- 


*■      I 


OmcnUnm  mfm^  Pmbui.  L  a.  p.  6l6w 
Bttt  miMit  tb»  sappowd  tomb  r»Ily  m-a^  may  be  known  front 
tW  tiMic  author :  T«  J^  x*'t***  **^  **^  *  ««^  in  «v  af—ibcy 


tioMd  tluit  the  Egyptians  h$A  lriU»;  of  this  uatuet 
mud  ifom  them  the  custom  -vaa  •traosmttted .  to 
Gflwcie.  TyphoB,  .or  mare  properly  Tupbon^ 
THUmr,- who  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  giadt^  wai 
»  dwopoiynd  of  Tupb*Oit»  as  I  have  before  men*- 
lioO0d;  and  signified  a  sacred  ^  mount  of  the 
MP.;.  TThpse  cities  m  Egypt,* -which  had  a  high 
place  of  this  sort^  and  rites  in  consequence,  of  i(^ 
veie  styled  Ty pbonian.  Upon  such  as  these  ibey 
aaoiificed  red  haired  men,  or;  men  with  haijr  of  a 
iyg^iC  colour ;  in  other  words  ^tangers*  -  For  both 
tfa«:Sons  of  Cbus,  and  the  IVIiisraim  were  partial 
hdjl^  dark  and  woolly  :  so  diat  tjbere  could  be  no 
•Hffip  ibark  than  tlie  hair  to  distinguish  between  -a 
witivc  and  a  foreigner.  These  sacrifices  were 
«fimd  in  the  city  ^^  Idithia,  ^  Abaris,  ^^  Heliopolis, 
auBd-Tuphosirbj  which  in  consequence  of  these 
offinriogs  were  denominated  Typhonian  cities. 
Many  writers  say,  that  these  rites  were  performed 


^Typhon  was  originally  called  F^yMK^  and  by  Hyginus  Terns 
t.  Fab.  152.  p.  263.   Diodorus.  L  1.  p.  79«  ^^ '^  styled  Tm 
M<  timofK.  Antoninus  Liberal,  c.  25. 
•    **  Plutarch.  Isis  et  Osiris,  p.  380. 

'^  Josephus  contra  Apion.  1.  1.  p.460. 

"  Porphyry  de  Abslincn.  1.  2.  p.  223. 

There  was  Ilirp  Ti/^aoiriA  in  Caucasus.  Etymolog.  Magnum. 

Kmmm^a  ly  »ni^i0>i,  Tvfaoin%  ori  IlfTgi}.   Apollgn.  1.  2.  v.  1214. 


toTyplmattke^tHDborCMm.  HeBotffewu 
Bi  btcr  finct  fltppowd  to  bbvo  dccb  si  pcfson^  MM 
of  immense  tize:  aad  he  wm  mfao  estecnedl-  n 
^God.  Biit  dns  arose  from  the  comnion  nislikc, 
by  which  placet  were  suhsthrteJ  for  the  BcHies 
there  wonhippeiL  Typhoa  was  the  Tii}>ha;  or 
altar,  the  supposed  tomb  of  the  God :  and  the 
ofierings  were  made  to  the  S«iv  styled- Oti  >- tfie 
same  as  Osiris,  and  B«suis«  As  diere  weie  Tjrpho^ 
aian  mouats  ki  many  parts^  he  was  in  conseqnMce 
of  it  sopposed  to  hare  been  buried  in  difierMt 
places :  near  mount  Caucasus  in  Colchis ;  near 
the  river  Orontes  in  Syria;  and  under  lUke 
Serbonis.  Typhon,  or  rather  Typhoniav  w^fshl^y, 
i^-as  not  unknown  in  the  region  of  ^  Trou;  'Mir 
which  were  the  Scopuli  Typhonis.  •  PItfNMifch 
mentions  that  in  the  Phrygian  Theology  Ty|^h#R 
was  esteemed  tlie  grandson  of  Isaac  or  laaeaC : 
and  says  that  he  was  so  spoken  of  t»  rtg  •^Ji'k 
^'  y(«|uaa<r»K  Biit  all  tcrms  of  relation  are  to  be 
disregarded.  The  purport  of  the  liistory  was  this. 
The  altar  was  termed  Tuphon  Isiac,  sive  Bmjmc 
WtMf^j  from  the  sacra  Isiaca,   which  were  per* 


^*  Diodnnis  Sicul.  1.1.  p.  79* 

^^  Ua^ny^Uffi  kva-tat;  k«i  ir^avma-i  (ro»  Ttl'i'ia),  Plutarch.  Isis  et 
O^iriji.  p.  30*2. 

"^  Diotiorus  Sicul.  1.5.  p.  338. 

'*  IMutarch,  Isis  ct  Osiri.«.  p.  3()C.  Itsisxh  T«'H^«»x«jf?  o  Tt^w. 
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fbtriMd  iif^on  it.  The  same  Isatc  or  lueac  was^ 
sometinnes  rendered  JEsacus,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  «  son  of  the  river  Granicus. 

^  JEMcon  umbroeft  furtim  peperisse  sub  Idi 
Fertar  AlexirhoS  Gratico  nata  bicordi. 

Thie  Utlent  Arcadians  weire  said  to  have  been  the 
oflbpring  of  ^' Ty phon,  and  by  some  the  children 
of  Atlas;  by  which  Was  meant,  that  they  were 
people  of  the  Typhonian,  and  Atlantian  religion. 
TVbat  they  called  his  tombs  were  certainly  mounds 
of  earth,  raised  very  high,  like  those  whidh  have 
been  mentioned  before :  only  with  this  difference, 
thttt  iotat  of  these  had  lofty  towers  adorned  with 
pinniietes^  and  battlemeiits.  They  had  als6  carved 
upon  them  various  symbols;  ind  particntarly 
serpentine  hieroglyphics,  in  memorial  of  the  God 
to  whom  they  were  sacred.  In  their  upper  story 
was  a  perpetual  fire,  which  was  plainly  seen  in  the 
night  •  I  have  memkmed,  that  the  poets  formed 
their  notions  about  Otus  and  Ephialtes  from 
fDw«rt;'  and  the  idea  of  Ori^h's  stKpeiidoM  bUlk 
w$d  UkM  from  the  t^eibrian  edifice  in  Sicily. 


"  Ovid,  Metamorph,  1. 1 1.  v.  76^. 

§cIm^.  ApoUon.  1. 4.  v.  264. 

VOL.  II.  O 


igii  nu^jka^juLras 


film  mm  fatois^iiviM^ciA  i«,pi«rBfcaiaB»  i»^ 
1im]p(l»  sirrlicii  Tjf  fesnoBL  T^  msr  be  idfaned 
fffom  tfce  hHh'pww  J  JifMiiipiriMqirryphgiBSgiwm 
hf  HommL  T]qph»  aMi  Tyyliwi,  wot  tbt 
m^re  ^avsMBMgt  z  aid  t&r  poet  iigpiictCBte  Imiof  a 
«tx^  iftmRp  bcng  pMtfijr  a  au^  asd  putfjT  ^ 
•Mtftitxsi  dragoB,  v!HHe  bead  cQarattd  of  an 
iMi^  of  smaikr  scrpcBtSw 


M  ihere  was  a  perpetual  fiie  kepi  op  in  the  upper 
ttory,  be  describes  it  as  shmiiig  dtfoqgh  t|ie 
^^ertmes  in  the  building. 

But  the  noblest  description  of  Typhon  is  given  in 
some  very  fine  poetry  by  Nonnus.    He  has  taken 


•*  Ila^iod.  Tbeogon.  ▼.  824. 

bit,  TyphoD,  Tjfphaoi 


^  the  Mme  purport. 
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his  ideas  from  some  antient  tower  situated  near 

• 

the  sea  upon  the  summit  of  an  high  mountain.  It 
was  probably  the  Typhonian  temple  of  Zeus  upon 
mount  Casius,  near  the  famed  Serbonian  lake. 
He. mentions  sad  noises  heard  within,  and  de* 
scribes  the  roaring  of  the  surge  below :  and  says 
that  ^li  the  monsters  of  the  sea  stabled  in  the 
caviftes  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  was 
washed  by  the  ocean. 

SXiCojtAfVn  vtfiswi'  Fiyayrcis  it  ytoc^yiyH 
4>^iXT0v  af^o-iXof uv  otiwy  Sfvy^fi/xa  Xfoirr«»f, 
Ibyrio;  fiXuccyri  Xttav  tx,xX\jimro  xoAircp.  xrX. 

We  may  perceive,  that  this  is  a  mixed  description, 
wherein,  under  the  character  of  a  gigantic  per- 
sonage, a  towering  edifice  is  alluded  to ;  which 
was  situated  upon  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea. 


**  NoDni  Dionys.  1. 1.  p.  24. 


o  2 


OB,  OUB,  PYTHO, 


SIV£  DE 


OPHIOLATRIA. 


Tim^  Tarn  rvu  pofin^§fAtiM¥  w»p  ifjuv  Ocwv  O^t^  wfACoXow 

fuy»  x»i  jtAUffi^iov  ayoty^Aftron.     Justin.  Martyn 
Apolog.  1.  1.  p.  60. 


XT  may  seem  extraordinary,  that  the  worship  df 
the  serpent  should  have  ever  been  introduced  into 
the  world:  and  it  must  appear  still  more  re* 
flMrkftUe,  that  it  should  almost  universally  have 
pTOvailed.  As  mankind  are  said  to  have  been 
ruined  through  the  influence  of  this  being,  we 
could  little  expect  that  it  would,  of  all  other  ob- 
jects»  have  been  adopted,  as  the  most  sacred  aad 
salutary  symbol ;  and  rendered  the  chief  object 
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of  *  adoration.  Yet  so  ve  find  it  to  have  beeii^ 
In  roost  of  the  antient  rites  there  is  some  allosion 
to  the  *  serpent  I  have  taken  notice,  that  in  the 
Orgies  of  Bacchus,  the  persons  who  partook  of 
the  ceremony  used  to  carry'  serpents  itk  their 
hands,  and  with  horrid  screams  called  upon  Eva, 
Eva.  They  were  often  crowned  with  '  serpents, 
and  still  made  the  same  frantic  exclamation.  One 
part  of  the  mysterious  rites  of  Jupiter  Sabazhis 
was  to  let  a  snake  slip  down  the  bosom  of  th^ 
person  to  be  initiated,  which  was  taken  out  be- 
low ^  These  ceremonies,  and  this  symbolic  wor- 
ship, began  among  the  Magi,  who  were  the  sons 
of  Chus  :  and  by  them  they  were  propagated  in 
various  parts.     Epiphanius  thinks,  that  the  invo« 


'  OfiK — Tifif^ai  kcxp^u^,  Philarchns  apad  ^^ian:  de  Ad!- 
mal.  I.  17.  c.  5. 

*  Sec  Justin  Martyr  above. 

ZijfAf or  Ofyw9  BAux^nut  o^k  <r»  ririXf^/MMf •  Clemens  Alexin J. 
Cohort,  p.  11.  Sec  Augustinus  de  Civitatc  Dei.  I.  3.  c*  12.  and 
I.  IS.  c.  15. 

^  AyEr</A/Aivo»  ro^  o(fta^¥.  Clcmcns  above. 

^  In  mysteriis,  quibus  Sabadik  oomen  est,  aurcut  cohtber  is 
sinum  dimittitur  coniccratis,  et  eximitor  nirsuft  ab  infimoriboft 
parti  bus.  Amobius.  1.  5.  p.  171*  See  also  Clemens,  Cdiort* 
p.  i  4.     A^»i(M9  I'ifAxo/AiMf  m  ifXim.  x.  A. 

Scbazium  colcntcs  Jovem  angueniy  cum  initiantur,  per  stnnm 
ducunt.  Julius  Ermicos.  p.  St3.  ZaCo^io;,  iwuwfAw '  A^n^m^ 
Hesycb. 
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catioDy  £va,  Eva,  related  to  the  great  ^  mothei^ 
of  mankind,  M'ho  was  deceived  by  the  serpent: 
and  Clemens  of  Alexandria  is  of  the  same  opi<^ 
nion.     He  supposes,  that  by  this  term  was  mean£ 

^  Euow   ixuyntff  ti*  %¥  in   tAkvh    TAfmoXouin^u      But  I 

should  think,  that  £ya  was  the  same  as  £ph, 
Epha,  Opha,  which  the  Greeks  rendered  Ofic» 
Ophis,  and  by  it  denoted  a  serpent.  Clemens 
acknoXvledges,  *that  the  term  Eva  pro]>erly  aspii> 
rated  had  such  a  signification.  ^  To  eyofAo,  ro  £»»» 
9a€wiAiifO¥  i^fAnvtvirai  Ofic.  Olympias,  the  mother 
of  •  Alexander,  was  very  fond  of  these  Orgies, 
in  which  the  serpent  was  introduced.  Plutarch 
mentions,  that  rites  of  this  sort  were  practised 
by  the  Edonian  women  near  mount  Haemus  in 
Thrace ;  and  carried  on  to  a  degree  of  madness. 
Olympias  copied  them  closely  in  all  their  frantic 
maniKuvres.  She  used  to  be  followed  with  many 
attendants,  who  had  each  a  thyrsus  with  '  ser- 


^  Tuf  Oftti  «9srif4AC'o»,  tva^omi  to  Ova,  Ova,  iiei»»ij»  ti)»  JLvat 
iTi,    mi'    ha    T»    O^iA^    awani&uffapf    iWMmXiffiu^i,     Epipbaoius. 

torn.  2.  L  3.  p.  109?. 
^Cc^untatio.  p.  11. 

*  Plutarch.  Alexander,  p.  665, 

va^XaatK   n  m  Mm  xai   rut   pvrutfy.  ^ixrtfr  VA^A^futoi,  nm* 

4f^.  Plotarch.  ibid. 


^tM  MimA  round  it  They  bad  atfo 'SDakMia 
their  hair,*  ind  in  the  cbapleta,  which  they -wore; 
80  that  they  made  a  most  fearful  appearance. 
Their  cries  were  very  shocking ;  and  the  whoir 
was  attended  with  a  continual  repetition  of  the 
words,  '""fivoe,  Saboe,  Hues  Attes,  Attrs  Uuea^ 
which  were  titles  of  the  God  Dionusus.  lie  was 
peculiarly  named  'Tng;  and  his  priests  were  the 
Hyades,  and  Hyantes.     He  was  likewise  styled 

£vas.   "  Ritctf  i  Aiokuo-oc* 

In  Egypt  was  a  serpent  named  Thennuthis^ 
which  was  looked  upon  as  very  sacred ;  and  the 
natives  are  said  to  have  made  use  of  it  aa  a  royal 
tiara,  with  which  they  ornamented  the  atstoes 
of  "  Isis.  We  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus^  that 
the  kings  of  Egypt  wore  high  bonnets,  which 
terminated  in  a  round  bail :  and  the  whole  was 
surrounded  with  figures  of  '^  asps.  The  prittsts 
likewise  upon  their  bonuets  had  the  representa- 
tion of  serpeut3.     The  aulients  had  a  notion,  that 


to 


ni^is-if«w.  p.  5 16. 
Hcsych. 

iBlian.  Hist  Animal.  1.  10.  c.  31. 


XX 


wlien  Saturn  devoured  his  own  children,  his  wif# 
Ops  deceived  him  by  substituting  a  large  stone  in 
1}M  of  one  of  his  sons,  which  stone  M^as  called 
Abadir.  But  Ops,  and  Opis,  represented  here  as 
\  feminine,  was  the  serpent  Deity,  and  Abadir  is 
th^  3ame  personage  under  a  different  denomina-* 
tioii.  ^  Abadir  Deus  est ;  et  hoc  nomine  lapis 
jUe,  quern  Saturnus  dicitur  devorasse  pro  Jove, 
qi^fm  Graeci  CattrvXoy  vocant — 'Abdir  quoque  et 
Abadir  SairvXog.  Abadir  seems  to  be  a  varia- 
tiou  of  Ob-Adur,  and  signifies  the  serpent  God 
Orus»  One  of  these  stones,  whicli  Saturn  was 
wpposed  to  have  $  wallowed  instead  of  a  child, 
Stood,  according  to  ^  Pausanias,  at  Delphi.  It 
was  esleemed  very  sacred,  and  used  to  have  liba- 
tiav  of  wine  poured  upon  it  daily ;  and  upon 
li^tivals  was  otherwise  honoured.  The  purport 
oi  the  above  history  I  i^iagine  to  have  been  this. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  a  custom  to  oflfer  children 
at  the  altar  of  Saturn :  but  in  process  of  time 
they  removed  it,  and  in  its  room  erected  a  r\j?^o^,  or 
stone  pillar ;  before  which  they  made  their  vows, 
and  offered  sacrifices  of  another  nature.  This 
stone,  which  they  thus  substituted,  was  called 
Ab-Adar,  from  the  Deity  represented  by  it    The 


i^-^ka.*— •HMwwaM^i^ 


'^  Priscian*  1. 5.  and  I.  (>. 
'*  Pausan.  1.  10.  p.  839. 
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pL.TrM.uix,  dixeruiit,  sub  hac  forma,  quft  miseiiam 
humano  gencri  invexit,  primocultus" 

It  is  said,  that,  in  the  ritual  of  Zoroaster,  the 
great  expanse  of  the  heavens,  and  even  nature 
itself,  was  described  under'the  symbol  of  a  ser- 
pent". The  like  was  mentioned  in  the  Octateuch 
of  Oatanes :  and  moreover,  that  in  Fersis  and  in 
bllter  parts  of  the  east  they  erected  temples  to  the 
jcTpeot  tribe,  and  held  festivals  to  their  honour, 

§Ilit)g  tliem  "0«f  rut  /aiyifsuf,  kjsi  xe^nytif  twi- 
tke  mpremt  of  ail  Gods,  and  the  superinten- 
•of  the  whole  world.  The  woi^hip  begaa 
laiiiiong  the  people  of  Chaldca.  They  built  the 
city  Opis  upon  the  "'Tigris,  and  were  greatly  ad- 
t^ifited  to  divination,  and  to  the  worship  of  the 
serpent**.  Inventi  sunt  ex  iis  (Chaldeis)  augures, 
et  magi,  divinatores,  et  sortilegi,  et  tnquirentes  Ob, 
et  Ideoni.  From  Chaldea  the  worship  passed  into 
Egypt,  where  the  serpent  Deity  was  called  Can- 
oph,  Can-eph,  and  C'neph.  It  had  also  the  name 
of  Ob,  or  Oub,  and  was  the  same  as  the  Basiliacus, 
or  Royal  Serpent;  the  same  also  as  the  Thcr- 


*°  Daniel  Hrinuus.  Aristarclias.  p.  11. 
■'  Euscb.  P.E.  1.  1.  p.  41, 4C. 
*'  Euteb.  ibiucro.  Tah  avrm  loi  0r»qc  «rt, 
"  Herod.  1.  2.  c.  189.  also  Ptolemy. 

'*  M.  Maimonides  in  more  Ncvochim.     See  Selden  de  Diis 
Syris.  SynL  1.  c.  3.  p.  49- 
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niuthis :  and  in  like  manner  was  made  use  of  by 
way  of  ornament  to  the  statues  of  their  **  Gods. 
The  chief  Deity  of  Egypt  is  said  to  have  been 
Vulcan,  who  was  ako  styled  Opas,  as  we  learii 
from  ^  Cicero.  He  was  the  same  as  Oairis,  die 
Sun;  and  hence  was  often  caUed  Ob-El,  srre 
Pytho  Sol :  and  there  were  pillars  sacred  to  him 
with  curious  hieroglypliical  inscriptions,  wbich 
had  the  same  name.  They  were  very  lofty,  and 
narrow  in  comparison  of  their  length;  hence 
among  the  Greeks,  who  copied  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, every  thing  gradually  tapering  to  a  pohit 
was  styled  Obelos,  and  Obeliscus.  Ophel  (Oph- 
£1)  was  a  name  of  the  same  purport:  and  I  have 
shewn,  that  many  sacred  mounds,  or  Tapha^  irere 
thus  denominated  from  the  serpent  Deity,  to  whom 
they  were  sacred. 

Sanchoniathon  makes  mention  of  an  history, 
which  he  once  wrote  upon  the  worship  of  the  ser* 
pent.  The  title  of  this  work,  according  to  Eu* 
sebius  was,  ^^  Ethothion,  or  Ethothia.  Another 
treatise  upon  the  same  subject  was  written   by 


vt^tTiOiourir.   Horapollo.  I.  1.  p.  !2. 

OvCaiov  is  80  corrected  for  Ov^iop,  from  MSS.  by  J.  Cum.  De- 
Pauw. 

*  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  3. 

*^  Pnep.  Evan.  1. 1.  p.  41. 
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Pherecydes  Syrus,  vhich  was  probably  a  copy  of 
the  fonner ;  for  he  is .  said  to  have  composed  it, 

**  wafa  ^oiyixiMf  XaSuw  rmi  of  o^jt*a9,  ftOfh  SOme  preVWUS 

mcounts  of  the  Phenicians.    The  title  of  his  book 
was  the  Theology  of  Ophion,  styled  Ophioneus ; 
and  of  his  worshippers,  called  Ophionidse.  Thoth, 
and  Athotih,  were  certainly  titles  of  the  Deity  in 
die  Gentile  world :  and  the  book  of  Sanchonia- 
tfaim  might  very  possibly  have  been  from  hence 
named  Ethothion,  or  more  truly  Athothion.    But 
from  the  subject,   upon  which  it  was  written,  as 
wdl  as  from  the  treatise  of  Pherecydes,  I  should 
think,  that  Athothion,  or  Ethothion,  was  a  mis- 
take for  Ath-ophion,  a  title  which  more  imme- 
diately related   to   that   Morship,   of  which  the 
▼titer  treated.     Ath  was  a  sacred  title,  as  I  have 
shewn :  and  I  imagine,   that  this  dissertation  did 
not  barely  relate  to  the  serpentine  Deity ;    but 
contained  accounts  of  his  votaries,  the  Ophitae, 
the  principal  of  which  were  the  sons  of  Chus. 
The  worship  of  the  Serpent  began  among  them  ; 
wd  they  were  from  thence  denominated  Etho- 
piins,  and  Aithopians,  which  the  Greeks  rendered 
Ai(»fiTK.     It  was  a  naipe,  which  they  did  not  re- 
ceive from  their  complexion,   as   has  been  com- 
monly surmised  ;  for  the  branch  of  Phut,  and  the 


"  £u£eh.  supra. 
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Lubim,  were  probably  of  a  dwpcr  die :  bat  they 
were  so  called  from  Ath-Ope,  and  Ath*Opis»  the 
God  which  they  worshipped.  This  may  be 
proved  from  Pliny.  He  says  that  the  coontiy 
jEthfopia  (and  consequently  the  people)  had  the 
name  of  ^^tliiop  from  a  personage  who  was  a 
Deity— ab  •^-JEthiopc  Vulcani  61io.  The  JEthi- 
opes  brought  these  rites  into  Greece :  and  called 
the  island,  where  they  first  established  them, 
^'^  Ellopia,  Solis  Serpentis  insula.  It  was  the  same 
as  Enboea,  a  name  of  the  like  purport ;  in  which 
island  was  a  region  named  iEthiopium.  Eubcca 
is  properly  Oub-Aia^;  and  signifies  the  Serpent- 
Island.  The  same  worship  prevailed  among  the 
Hyperboreans,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  names  of 
the  sacred  women,  who  used  to  come  annually  to 
Delos.  They  were  priestesses  of  the  Tauric  God* 
dess,  and  were  denominated  fron)  her  titles. 

Hercules  was  esteemed  the  chief  God,  the  same  as 
Chronus;    and  was  said   to  have  produced  the 


*»  L.  6.  p.  345. 

'®  Strabo.  1.  10.  p.  6S3.   It  was  supposed  to  have  had  its  name 
from  El  lops,  the  Son  of  Ion,  wlio  was  the  hrother  of  Cothos. 
'*  Callimnchus.  H.  in  Delon.  v.  292.  Epiw*»»,  Eva-On,  Serpcas 

Sol. 
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Mundane  egg.  He  was .  represented  in  the.  Orphic 
Theology  under  the  mixed  symbol  of  a  **  lion  and 
a  serpent :  and  sometimes  of  a  ''  serpent  only. 
I  have  before  mentioned,  that  the  Cuthites  under 
the  title  of  Heliadas  settled  at  Rhodes:  and,  as 
they  were  Hivites  or  Ophites,  that  the  island  in 
consequence  of  it  was  of  old  named  Ophiusa. 
Th^re  was  likewise  a  tradition,  that  it  had  once 
ftwarmed  with  ^serpents.  The  like  notion  pre- 
vailed almost  in  every  place,  where  they  settled. 
They  came  under  the  more  general  titles  of 
Leieges  and  Pelasgi;  but  more  particularly  of 
Blopians,  Europians,  Oropians,  Asopians,  Ino- 
piansi  Ophionians,  and  iEthiopes,  as  appears  from 
the  names,  which  they  bequeathed ;  and  in  most 
places,  where  they  resided,  there  were  handed 
4own  traditions,  which  alluded  to  their  original 
title  of  Ophites.  In  Phrygia,  and  upon  tlie  Hel- 
lespont, whither  they  sent  out  colonies  very  early, 
was  a  people  styled  Ofioytm^^  or  the  serpent-breed ; 
who  were  said  to  retain  an  affinity  and  corres- 
pondence with  '^  serpents.     Aud  a  notion  pre- 


^  Athcntgnras.  Legatio.  p.  99^.  H^mcXvc  Z^*^^- 
^  Atheoag.  p.  29^*  'H^wcXik  Gi •« — i^euun  Umivk. 
^  It  if  Mid  to  have  been  named  Rhodus  from  Rhod,  a  Syriac 
word  for  a  seq>ent.  Bocfaart.  G.  S.  p.  S69. 
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vailecly  that  some  hero,  who  had  conducted  them, 
was  changed  from  a  serpent  to  a  man.  In  Colchb 
was  a  fiver  Ophis ;  and  there  was  anotlier  of  the 
same  name  in  Arcadia.  It  was  so  named  from  a 
body  of  people,  who  settled  upon  its  banks,  and 
were  said  to  have  been  conducted  by  a  serpent: 
^^  Toy  iyifAoyx  ym^ieii  i^ctKoyrx.  These  reptiles  are 
seldom  found  in  islands,  yet  Tenos,  one  pf  the 
Cyclades,  was  supposed  to  have  once  swarmed 

with  them.     '^  £i>  -ni  Tuysp,  /xiot  rw  K-jxXoiiw  fury,  fat 

xai  0^0^101  ttivoi  ffy»k9VTo.  Thucvdides  mentions  n 
people  of  ^tolia  called  ^^  Ophionians :  and  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Patara  in  Lycia  seems  to  have 
had  its  first  institution  from  a  priestess  of  the  saitae 
*name.  Tlie  island  of  Cyprus  was  styled  Ophhisa, 
and  Ophiodes,  from  the  serpents,  with  which  it 
was  supposed  to  have  ^  abounded.  Of  what  sp^!** 
cies  they  were  is  no  where  mentioned ;  exceptiDg* 
only  that  about  Paphos  there  was  said  tb  have  beM 


efffK.    Stmbft.  I.  13.  p.  880.    Ophiogense  in  Hellesponto  eittk 

Parium.  Piinv.  1. 7-  p.  37 1. 

"  Aristopb.  Plutus.  ScLuI.  v.  7iS. 
^'  L.  3.  c.  p6.    Strabo.  1.  10.  p.  6p2. 
^'  Steph.  B>Mnt.  n«Ta^ 

*^th  ^'  nr   tfm9  htoi  ptvym*  •^wha  Kw^y.  Pa#tb«fii«s.     Sfc^ 
Voaius  upon  Pomp.  Meb.  I.  1.  c.  6.  p.  391. 

Ovia>Metam«rph.  I.  10.  v.C:}^.  Cypri  arvaOphiosw. 
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a  ^  kind  of  serpent  with  two  legs.  By  this  is 
meant  the  Ophite  race,  who  came  from  Egypt; 
and  fWnn  Syria,  and  got  footing  in  this  ^  island. 
Tbey  settled  also  in  Crete,  where  they  increased 
greatly  in  numbers ;  so  that  Minos  was  said  by  an 
unseemly  allegory,  ^  ofnf  v^ncai,  serpentes  minxisse. 
The  island  Seriphus  was  one  vast  rock,  by  the  Ro- 
nmiiB  called  ^saxum  seriphium ;  and  made  use  of 
as  a  larger  kind  of  prison  for  banbhed  persons. 
It  ifr  represented  as  having  once  abounded  with 
serpents ;  and  it  is  styled  by  Virgil  serpentifcra, 
as  die  passage  is  happily  corrected  by  Scaliger. 

^  fginamque  simul,  serpentiferamque  Seriphon. 

It  had  this  epithet  not  on  account  of  any  real 
wtpents,  but  according  to  the  Greeks  from 
^Meddsa's  head,  which  was  brought  hither  by 
Fbraeos.  By  this  is  meant  the  serpent  Deity, 
whose  worship  was  here  introduced   by  people 


^Tbey  were  particularly  to  be  found  at  Paphot.  ApolloD. 
I)ucolus.  Mirabil.  c.  39*  Of  K  iro^c  ixtf"  ^«. 
^  Herodotus.  1.  7*  c.  90-    *0»  ^i  aw  AiSovtn^^  i^  avri  KiMTi^iai' 

Antoiun.  Liberalis.  c.  41.  p.  202.    See  notes,  p.  276. 
^Tacitus.  Annal.  I.  4.  c.  f^l. 
^MnCcm. 

^'Scrabo.l.  I0.|p.746. 
VOL.  II.  F 


9ft  li  ^ppaxfut  from  itf  «ajni^^    Tb«  Afib^iwn 

fUtHNi,  that  tbe  chief  guardian  of  th«MF  Acr^pflfo 
iras  a  ^  nerpept  It  is  reported  «f  the  Qo444m 
Corea^  th^t'slte  placed  a  dmgon  for  a  g«»i4w»  tf 
bfF  temple  uti^fikmU;  aad  appointed  ano^lMrlci 
a^a4.  upQa  .l^retctheus.  ^geys.  of  At{i^i4  ,  atr 
fOr4i9g  to  Ai^rption,  waa  of  the  ^"^  ^ecpeiKbooe^: 
094  the  £|rj^  Kiug  of  the  country  ^  i^  te^  jwrn 
been  ^'  ^«M^,  a  Pr»gon.  Qtheri  makfi  QvSK^ 
tlie  first  who  reigned.  He  is  said  to  have 
bopn  ?*;^n^  of  a  i^dd  nature^  v^am^:  fiO* 
(TufM,  xv9(oi  XXI  t^etxoyroi,  being  formed  with  the  body 
tf  u  n^n  bknded  mth  lAat  of  0  wp^- '  ©Mh 
dprus  says,  .^at  this  was  a  circumstance  dfopw^l 
y}y  t)^  Athf  nians  inexplicable :  y eii  i^  labqiin.  to 
explain  it,  by  representing  Cecrops,  as.  half  a  0MB9 
and  half  a  ^'  brute ;  because  he  had  b^q^  g^  tWQ 

^^What  the  Greeks  rendered  Tt^t^  was  properly  Sar-IfA; 
and  Sar-Iphis,  the  same  as  Q^bis:  which  signified  Petta  Ser- 
pcDtisy  sive  Pythonis. 

*•  Herodotus.  I.  Sv  e.  41. 

♦•Strabo.  l.p.  p.  603. 

^^Ljoopbron  Scholia,  v.  496.  avo  rm  albnvtr  «nt  ^«mt»<w 

^'  Meursius^  de  reg*  Athen.  1. 1.  c.  6, 

'*Apollodorus.  1.  3.  p.  19!. 

"  Diodorus.  I.  1.  p.  25.  Cecrops  is  not  by  name  mcatioiied  ia 
this  passage  according  to  the  present  copicy;  yetwkaft  it 

a 
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Jlftwut  ocmmutitiesi  '  £fistathid»  likd^me^  trial 
to  aolve.it  aearlj  upon  the  same  prttciptes,  M«f 
witk  the  lifae  success.  Some  had  ifiienfioiietf  6f 
Cecrope,    that  hv  underwent  a-  fffetamorpiio^ 

^MTf '  synup  iir  a^ifwnif  iXtfM^    thM  he  tMS  cJuittgtid 

firmm  «  serpent  to  a  nuin.  By  this-  was-  signifie<i 
accvrdmg  to  £»stathius>  that  Cecrops,  by  com^ 
mg  hito  Hellas^  divested  himself  of  all  the  mtEe- 
and  barbarity  of  his  "  country,  and'  became 
civilized  and  humane.  This  is  too  high  a 
ipiiment  to  be  payed  to  Greece  m  its  infant 
andf  detl^cts  greatly  from  the  character  of 
tke  I^ptians.  The  learned  Marsham  therefore 
aainadverts  with  great  justice.  ^  Est  ver isimilius 
iHom  ex  £gypto  mores  magis  civiles  in  Grseciam 
ndUxisse.  //  is  more  probable^  that  he  introduced 
into  Greece^  the  urbanity  of  his  own  country y  than 
that  he  was  beholden  to  Greece  for  any  thing  from 
thence.  In  respect  to  the  mixed  character  of  this 
personage,  we  may,  I  think,  easily  account  for  it 
C^rops  was  certainly  a  title  of  the  Deity,  who 
was  worshipped  under  this  ^^  emblem.   Something 

-  -  ,  I -      -    r  -  n^^mj^^ 

certainly  relates  to  him,  as  appears  by  the  context,  and  it  is  so  un« 
dentoorfbythe  learned  Marsham.    See  Chron.  Canon,  p.  10^. 

'^Eustat.  on  Dionys.  p.  56.  Edit.  Stcph. 
.  ^  1V»  Cmfim^f  Ahyvwnao'iAof  oe^ik*  «tX.  ibid. 

See  also Tzetzes  upon  Lycopbron.  v.  111. 

**' Chron.  Canon,  p.  lOp. 

*  It  may  not  perhaps  be  easy  to  d)[*cypher  the  name  of  Cecrops : 

p2 
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of  the  like  naturcf  was  mefatiooed  of  Triptolemiis, 
and  ^  Ericthoniut :  and  the  Hike  has  been  said 
above  of  Hercules.  The  natives  of  Thebes  in 
BcBOtia,  like  the  Athenians  above,  esteemed  thdn- 
selves  of  the  serpent  race.  The  Lacedsemonians 
likewise  referred  themselves  to  the  same  originat 
Their  city  is  said  of  old  to  have  swarmed  with 
^  serpents.  The  same  is  said  of  the  city  Amycte 
in  Italy,  which  was  of  Spartan  original.  They 
came  hither  in  such  abundance,  that  it  was  aban- 
doned by  the  ^  inhabitants.  Argos  was  infested 
in  the  same  manner,  till  Apis  came  from  Egypt^ 
and  settled  in  that  city»  He  was  a  prophet,  the 
reputed  son  of  Apollo,  and  a  person  of  great  skill 
and  sagacity.  To  him  they  attributed  the  bless- 
ing of  having  their  country  freed  from  this 
evil. 

^^   ATi(  yoL^  lAftvy  ex  ti^a;  Navr^xrift^, 


but  thu9  much  b  apparent,  that  it  is  compounded  of  Ops,  and 
Opis,  and  related  to  his  symbolical  character. 

"  tk^»n%rrmq  ^a  ti^i  to»  E^i«9ono».   Aotigunus  CanftlUS.  C.  1?. 

'*  Aristot.de  Mirabilibus.  w>l.  *?.  p.  717. 

••  Pliny.  I.  ;}.  p.  KVi.  L  8.  p.  435. 

"  .£scbyli  Supplices.  p.  510.  *i 
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Thus  the  Argives  gave  the  credit  to  this  imagi- 
nary personage  of  clearing  their  land  of  this 
grievance:  but  the  brood  came  from  the  Very 
quarter  from  whence  Apis  was  supposed  to  faavt 
arrived.  They  were  certainly  Hivites  from  Egypt : 
and  the  same  story  is  told  of  that  country.  It 
is  represented  as  having  been  of  old  o%Tr-run  wiA 
serpeats ;  and  almost  depopulated  through  their 
nmnbers.  Diodorus  Siculus  seems  to  understand 
this  ^  literally :  but  a  region,  which  was  annually 
overflowed,  and  that  too  for  so  long  a  season, 
cooldi  not  well  be  liable  to  such  a  calamity.  They 
were  serpents  of  another  nature,  with  which  it 
was  thus  infested :  and  the  history  relates  to  the 
Cuthites,  the  original  Ophitse,  who  for  a  long 
time  possessed  that  country.  They  passed  from 
£g]ppt  to  Syria,  and  to  the  Euphrates :  and  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  particular  breed  of  serpents 
upon  that  river,  which  were  harmless  to  the  na* 
tives,  but  fatal  to  every  body  else.  ^  This,  I 
think,  cannot  be  understood  literally.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent  may  be  great ;  but  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  these  distinctions.    These  serpents 


•*L.3;  p.  184. 

*^  Apollonius  Discobs.  c.  12.  and  Aristot.  do  Miroldlilius. 
yol  ?.  p.  737. 
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irerc  of  the  same  nature  as  the  ^  bkds  of  Dift- 
piedes,  and  th^  dogs  in  the  temple  of  Vuloan : 
99d  these  histories  relate  to  Ophfte  priests^  ivte 
^fe4  0  spane  their  ^wn  .people;  and  sMa^fiot 
sti^aagers,  a  ensteiyi  which  pi^^iled  at  otie  tiiM 
fp  laoff;  parts  pf  the  "world.  I  ha^re  mm/^ 
^qyed  that  the  Ci^hite  priests  were  v«fy  laaiMdt 
904  a3  they  wero  Ophites,  whoever  lm4  ^  nd^ 
vantage  of  their  ipibrmatii^a,  was;  ^aid.  feo  ilwvt 
|>een  instructed  by  s^rpent^.  Hence  there  wu  a 
tradition,  that:.  IV^elaqopus  was  r^mkred  ^pfophetio 
£rQfi|  a  comninnicatioii  with  these  ^  finifeMlSi 
^methipg  similar  is  saic)  i^  Til^aias. 

As  the  wprship  of  the  serpent  was  of  old  » 
preyal^nti  maay  plapei^  a;  welt  as  people :  firool 
thence^  received  their  names.  Those  who  aetdnl 
in  Campania  were  called  Opici;  wkicfa  aonii 
would  have  changed  to  Ophici;  because  thagr 
were  depominated  from  serpents.  ^  Qi  h  (fmw^ 
fTft  Of  Mot  airo  T«p  of  (UK  Bot  they  are,  hi  teidtof, 
both  names  of  the  same  purport,  and  denote  the 
origin  ^f  the  people.  We  meet  with  places  called 
Opis^    OphiSj    Ophitfoa,    Qphiemia,    Ophioena, 


^  Avcs  Diomedis — judicant  inter  suos  et  advcnas,  6cc.  Isi- 
dorusOrig.  1.  12.  c.  7.  Pliny.  1.  10.  c.  44. 
'*  Apollodorus.  1.  1.  p.  37. 
^  Stephanus  Byzant.   Ot»xoi. 
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OpbiodeS)  and  Ophiubi '  This  laM  \i^iis  an  antSent 
name,  by  which^  according  ta  Stq>ha^i,  tho 
itlatidi  Rhiodd^  Cythnus,  Besbicu%  Tenoft^  and 
the  irbale  contitient  of  Africa,  were  dbtinguMMrd^ 
tbtntemereuho^' cities  so  called.  ,  Add  to  these 
piioes  denomintited  Oboth,  Oboim,  and  rsvtfsdd 
Onoba,  from  Ob>  which  was  of  the  same  pnipmt 
(Semctis  Ale»liidfinus  toys,  that  th^  tetm  SVk 
signified  a  serpent,  if  pronounced  with  a  prdpisi' 
^  aspirate.  We  find  that  there  were  places  of 
this  .tMVie«  There  was  a  oity  Eva  in  ^-  Aroadia : 
an^  aoothtr  in  ^  Macedoiiia.  There  was  ilso  a 
mountain  Eva,  or  Evan,  taken  notice  of  by 
?^  Patisamas;  between  whkb  and  Ithotne  lay  tbe 
iity  Mttsefie.  He  mentions  also  an  £va  ia^*  Ar- 
jgoX^ « And  speaks  of  k  as  a  large  town.  Another 
vime  for  'a  serpent^  ;of  which  I  have  as  yet  taken 
«*  tHfttce^  was  Patan,  or  Pitan.  Mahy  places  ife 
^ifiitsent  parts  were  denominated  from  this  t^fttL 
iAiqoof  others  ^ wm  m^  eity  in  '^*'  Ladonia ; '  ami 


I . 


jlim<ilylij       I  >i    !  I      >     I     n  »ri<i<ti    Will  ^ 1*^*      ,rftlUi      III      ,\li^ 

'  Tne  same  is  said  by  Epiphanius.   'Ev»a  t«v  9^t»  waiiif  'Z^^cttw 
iMf^iiO.  £|^i[))iaoiuftadfer8.  H%rei.k3-  torn.  2.  p.  10P2. 
••  Stepb.  Byzant. 
••  Ptoleiny.  p.  93.  Ei/i«.  .  . 
'"^Pausao^at.  k4.  p»3^. 
^"  L.  2.  p.  202.  .    .  '* 

^*  Pausan.  I.  3.  p.  249.  .    .     * 
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another  in  '^  Mysia,  which  Stqihanus  styles  a 
city  of  jEolia.  They  were  undoubtedly  so  named 
from  the  worship  of  the  serpent,  Pitan  :  and  had 
probably  Dracontia,  where  were  figures  and  de- 
Tices  relative  to  the  relipon  which  picvailed. 
Ovid  mentions  the  latter  city,  and  has  some  allu- 
.sions  to  its  antient  history,  when  he  describes 
Medea  as  flying  through  the  ur  from  Attica  to 
Colchis. 

^^  iEoIiam  Pitanem  Isev^  de  parte  relinquit, 
Factaquede  saxo  loogi  simulacra  jDrflcoiii^. 

The  city  was  situated  upon  the  river  Eva  or  Evan, 
which  the  Greeks  rendered  ^^  Evenus.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  Opici,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  denominated  from  serpents,  had  also  the 
name  of  Pitanatae :  at  least  one  part  of  that  fit- 
mily  were  so  called.  ^  Tivac  h  xai  niT«»«r«c 
Xtyi^teu.  Pitanatse  is  a  term  of  the  same  purport 
as  Opici,  and  relates  to  the  votaries  of  Pitan,  the 
serpent  Deity,  which  was  adored  by  that  people. 


^'  Tbere  was  a  city  of  this  name  in  Macedonia^  and  in  Traaa. 
Also  a  river. 

'*  Ovid  Metamorph.  1. 7.  v.  357. 

''  Strabo.  I.  13.  p.  913.  It  is  compounded  of  £va»Aiii,  the 
fountain,  or  nver  of  Eva,  the  serpent. 

'•  Strabo.  1.  5.  p.  383. 


J^  G^ne^e'  ^^itce.        o^.-ut^nv  .fAf^tnj  ^^4€i4t/-^t4*&»t/k 


-cs 


iJ^i<^/n    //le'  ti>c<z^-  ^/a/-te-. 


s\^  ^ 
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Menelaus  was  of  old  styled  ^'  Pitanates,  as  we 
learn  from  Hesychius :  and  the  reason  of  it  may 
be  known  from  his  being  a  Spartan,  by  which 
was  intimated  one  of  the  serpentigensB,  or 
Ophites.  Hence  he  was  represented  with  a  ser* 
pent  for  a  device  upon  his  shield.  It  is  said  that 
a  brigade,  or  portion  of  infantry,  was  among 
some  of  the  Greeks  named  ^^  Pitanates ;  and  the 
soldiers,  in  consequence  of  it,  must  have  been 
termed  Pitanats  :  undoubtedly,  because  they  had 
the  Pitan,  or  selpent,  for  their  ^^  standard.  Ana- 
logous to  this,  among  other  nations,  there  were 
soldiers  called  ^  Draconarii.  I  believe,  that  in 
most  countries  the  military  standard  was  an  em* 
blem  of  the  Deity  there  worshipped. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  hope,  that  I  have 


'^  MiMXMr,  oc  «f  nir«f«TiK.  Hesych. 

ik^tuun  fn  ri|  m^Vih  (MtfiAfur)  tnr  ii^7«0'^»o(.  PftUMD.  !•  10. 
p.  S63» 

^'  ntrmHtrnt^  ^X*^-  Hcsycb. 

'^  It  was  the  insigne  of  many  countries. 

Tex  til  is  Angtus 
Discurrit  per  utramque  ttcioto.     Sidon.  ApoUinsris.  Cann.  5. 
▼.409. 

**  Stent  beilatrices  Aqiiilae,  sevique  Draconet, 

Ciaudian  de  Nuptiis  Hoiiur.  et  Maris.  ▼•  ipS* 
Ut  primum  vestras  Aquilas  Provincia  vidit, 
Dcsiit  hostiles  confcstlm  horrere  Draames, 

Sidon.  Ai^oUinaris.  Carin.  2.  ▼.  235* 


Sit  TKl  JLK 


dbrtHun:  wmt  Uerfai  fniim  xiie  famon  oT  ths 
uvr  idukcirn' :  rug  iiavx:  mmsofvo  flbcnni,  ikat 
voion  er  anr  vf  TneK  <)|uuk  uninnirfc  ■wrttlodt 
tbev  Jefic  iienioc  from  thsii  rnsb  aan  hiiHmr%  as 

^<dBariv  traced  out.     It  impr  oDBin 

aniie  £sBt  bccs  tliere  BboiuddmK 

ttfiwersai  tt^sfectiou  f  nmi  tfar  ttnik::  xni  simm  di 

l]BU>^  aucB  4  ponpauBtT  lo  xbis  fH 

«jt'  nrcinbi^   iMaiis  nvatcoDiius  amwi'iiiiil  t(ft 

firrpeiit.      Kltat  is  acaBLFCt  taeditoit.   it 

aiDficg  chrwiUbDi' ;  sldo  ixat  of  i^f  ■antctflj 

itMfcb  m  iht  Cijurcb  v  &s  of  tiiis  hobi. 

bv  a  beet,  called  by  ^  S^mbuou  1?yliifir,  hf 

^  Cleuitais  of  Akxasdm  OpiiuAL    I^cf  «b^- 

ticularlv  described  bv  TtituHiiiTi.  vbcise  account 

of  them  is  well  worth  our  ncticf .     ^  Accessemnt 

hib  liaEfietici  eticijii  iUi,  qu:  Op2u£Z'  imacmf&atUT : 

ftatm  «efpeDtrai  aaagviificaist  in  tanrum^  ut  Shun 

etiam  ip^i  Christo  prd?feranL  Ipse  enim,  inquhmt^ 

bcaentia    nobis    boni    et  mali    originem    dediL 

HujiLb    aiiiiiiadverteus  potentiam  et   majestatem 

Moyscb  atreuin  po^t  serpentem  :  et  qaicuiufM  in 


*'  <;irrr)#:m.  I.  7.  p.  9U>. 

*^  T<:fftaiii3ui  de  Fiancript.  ilxrct.  c.  47-  p-  2C1. 
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eum  aspexerunt,  sapitatem  consecuti  sunt.  Ipse, 
aiunt,  prseterea  in  Evangelio  imitatur  serpentis 
ipsius  sacram  potestatem,  dicendo,  et  sicut 
Moyses  exaltavit  serpentem  in  deserto,  ita  exaltari 
oportet  filium  hominis.  Ipsum  introducunt  ad 
benedicenda  Eucharistia  sua.  In  the  above  we  see 
plainly  the  perverseness  of  human  wit,  which 
deviates  so  industriously ;  and  is  ever  after  em- 
ployed in  finding  expedients  to  countenance  error, 
and  render  apostasy  plausible.  It  would  be  a 
noble  undertaking,  and  very  edifying  in  its  con« 
sequences,  if  some  person  of  true  learning,  and 
a  deep  insight  into  antiquity,  would  go  through 
with  the  history  of  the  ^  serpent.  I  have  adopted 
i%  aa  far  as  it  relates  to  my  system,  which  is,  in 
some  degree,  illustrated  by  it. 


^  Vowut,  Selden,  and  many  learned  men  have  touched  upon 
dui  fabject.  There  is  a  treatise  of  Philip  Olearius  de  Ophio- 
kfrii.  AUo  Dtssertatio  Tehologico  —  Historico,  &c.  &c.  de 
cttlta  lerpentum.  Auctore  M.  Johan.  Christian.  Kock.  Lip- 
1717. 


CUCLOPES  OE  CYCLOPES. 


iPirtxMfno-ft^.    Thucydides.  1.  6.  p.  378. 


1  HUCYDIDES  acquaints  us  concerning  the 
Cyclopes  and  Lasstrygones,  that  they  were  the 
most  antient  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  but  that  he 
could  not  find  out  their  race :  nor  did  he  know 
ftom  what  part  of  the  world  they  originally  came, 
aor  to  what  country  they  afterwards  betook  them- 
idves.  I  may  appear  presumptuous  in  pretend- 
ii^  to  determine  a  history  so  remote  and  obscure ; 
and  which  was  a  secret  to  this  learned  Grecian 
two  thousand  years  ago.  Yet  this  is  my  pre- 
sent purpose :  and  I  undertake  it  with  a  greater 
confidence,  as  I  can  plainly  shew,  that  we  have 
many  lights,  with  which  the  natives  of  Hellas 
were  unacquainted ;  besides  many  ad\^ntages,  of 
which  they  would  not  avail  themselves. 
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The  gigantic  Cyclopes  were  originally  Ophite, 
who  worshipped  the  symbolical  serpent  They 
have  been  represented  by  the  poets,  as  persons  of 
an  enormous  '  stature,  rude  and  savage  in  their 
demeanotiiv  and  cfiffieriiig  inM»  the  rest  of  mjhi* 
kind  in  countenance.  They  are  described  as  hav- 
ing only  one  large  eye;  which  is  said  to  have 
been  placed,  contrary  to  the  usual  atuation  of 
that  organ,  in  the  middle  of  their  foreheads.  Their 
place  of  residence  was  upon  mount  JEtna^  and  in 
the  adjacent  district  at  the  foot  of  that  ^  moun- 
tain, which  was  the  original  region  styled  Tri- 
nacia.  This  is  the  common  account,  as  it  has 
been  transmitted  by  the  Poets»  as  well  as  by  the 
principal  »y  thologists  of  Greece :  and  in.  t&ii  « 
haive  been  taught  to  acquiesce.  But  the mii his- 
tory is  not  so  obvious  and  superficiaL  Thero 
accounts  of  them  to  be  obtained,  thatdUSer 
from  the  representations  which  are  comiMBily  eao^ 
hibiled.  The  Poets  have  given  a  mixedi  tkacrip- 
tion :  and  in  lieit  of  the  Deity  of  the  pbce  have 
introduced  these  strange  personage^  the  ideas  o£ 
whose  size  were  borrowed  from  sacredi  edifictesi 
where  the  Deity  was  worshipped.     They  wwe 


*  Momor.  Odvss.  1.  10.  v.  105. 

^iiiec  a  principio  patria  Cydopum  fiiit.  Jufttim.  oi^tb«ttlkiMi^ 

Sicil).  1.  4.  c.  2, 
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Petra^  o?  teinpks  of  Coelaa;  of  the  same  nature 
and  form  as  the  tower  of  Orion,  wbick  was  at  ao> 
grest'distaiKrefroiQ  them.  Some  of  tliem  had 
ttie-name  of  'Charon^  %vkl  Tarchoii:  and  they^ 
wtn  esteemed  Peiorian,  from  the  God  Aloru.% 
tks:  saflfte  4s  Ctelus  and  Python^  Th<  Greeiaae 
eon^iinded  the  peopte,  who  raised  Ibese  buiid- 
mg§f  mlik  the  structuves  themselves.  Strab^ 
placet  them  near  ^  ^na,  and  Leontina :  and  sup- 
poses, that  thej  once  ruled  over  tliat  part  of  the 
isfanA  And  it  is  certain  thi^t  a  people  styled 
CycU^iiaM  did  possess  that  ^  province.  Poly- 
pheii|u»  is  imagined  to  have  beqn  the  chief  of  this 
people :  and  Euripides  describes  the  place  of  bis: 
iWMlface  as  towards  the  foot  of  the  mountam : 
^OiKiif  w  A«Twi  Tf»  7rwf©r«KT»  UiTfou.  They  arere- 
pteaented  as  a  people  savage,  and  lawless,  and 
ddighting  in  human  flesh.  Hence  it  is  [^opfac^ 
sied  by  Cassandra,  as  a  curse  upon  Ulysses,  tilet 
ha  woald  one  day  be  forced  to  seek  for  refuge  mi 


Tfi^nng.,  Ii.ycopUroii.  v.  669^  CharQD  was  oot  »  pf  r|oiv  ha.t 
Ciiar-rQa,  the  tempk  of  the  Sun. 

*  Ttn  VEp  Ti;7  AiTfiit  nxu  Aioyr»y>i»  KvuXmra^  (^i/yartfrat).  Strabo. 
1.  I.  p.  38. 

'The  province  of  Leontina  called  Xuthia.  Diodonis.  1.5. 
p.  291. 

"'  Cyclops.  V.  2.97. 


^      -   II        w 


m  CVriopan  ^  waamaam.     Ami  vtea  be  aniiti 
mndtr  libe  wof  of  lVilT|ilgwB^  aad  WKAnrnqmy 

«kiwt  Iw  )M»r.  ud  putinlnly  opH  wbtt  he  fed; 
bt  »  loUl  tktt  Ike  Cyclops  akoie  ail 
csnnMd  tiie  Acsh  of  iiii^in  ^Cbmmc 
ikMOvs  UT  kodx  opos  tlv  caort,  ssfi  SQeui^ 
bui  lie  tt  Kwk  a  aal  of; 
osmdei^SoiB  iep*sc 
piua  axotse  &ot  tke  craei  cmituoiof 
tfcwgerk  w3tMi  iirtHc  braoighc  vpoa  Adr 
CWE$C  Hub  w  pnctned  ki  Buy  poits  of  tkc 
xhiXH^  boc  e$oecBilT  ftere;  aod  opom  the  ooost  of 
tine  Luui  iai  Itily ;  aai  loymg  ali  the  Scythio 
lAfeKKis  upiHt  tee  Ho^uae  jo.:  into  all  which 
Kgiuoift  it  wa»  uKOodtaced  mm  Egypt  aad  f^niaa 
Btet  we  BMist  30t  ccDsiiier  the  CycIopiaBsm  this 
partiai  li^bc :  aor  \;ok  :br  tixni  only  in  theiilaiid 
gf  Sictiy.  to  v  nica  liicy  aav;:  Iieea  hv  the  Poets 
coo&Eicd.  Memomls  or  cbem  are  to  be  fixuid  iu 
may  pans  oc:  Greece,  where  titey  were  icocMdcd 
33  &r  iupenor  t3  the  natives  in  science  and  ioge- 
aaity.  The  Grec!a::.%  by  net  dbtmgniahiiig 
betoeeu  the  Deity«  iind  toe  peupie,  who  were 
caUed  by  hL<»  tides,  have  broosrhc  great  coofosioa 
open  this  hi<r?ry.     The  CychTpiaas  were  denomi- 


*  Lvcvplirafi.  T.  fr55L 

•  •  • 
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lAted  from  KvxXw^^  Cyclops,  the  same  as  G^etus. 
Actctding  to  Panneno  Byzantinus,  '  he  wfes  the 
God  ^  Nihis  of  Egypt,  who  was  the  same  ai 
■•  Zens,  and  Osiris.  The  history  both  of  the! 
Deity,  and  of  the  people,  became  in  time  lobso- 
lete:  and  it  has  been  rendered  more  obscUrie  by 
the  mixed  manner  in  which  it  has  been  repre-* 
icnted  by  the  Poets. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  writers  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  Cyclopians  were  of  a  size  superior  to 
die  common  race  of  mankind.  Among  the  many 
tribes  of  the  Amonians,  which  went  abroad,  were 
to  be  found  people,  who  were  styled  "  Anakim, 


'The. river  Nilos  was  called  Triton,  aod  afterwards  Nilus. 
MmiHftmaBn  h  awo  Ni»X»  rn  KuxA^vof.  Scholia  in  Apollon.  1.  4. 
f.«S. 

Kloi  Deorum  maximus.  Huttii  Demem.  Evang.  Propd  4.' 
p.  HI. 

"^AiyvvTif  Zfv,  NiftXf,  Athenaeus.  1.  5.  p.  203. 

Yulcanus — Nilo  natus,  Opas,  ut  ^gyptii  appellant.  Cicero 
^NatarADeor.  1.  3.  c.  22.  Hence  NiiXo^  KvxAa^]^  must  have 
ken  the  chief  Deity ;  and  the  Cyclopians  his  votaries  and  priests* 

Vn^tM  rtfuroc  K^rilSs.  Pindar.  Pyth.  Ode  4.  p.  239*  He  was 
soother  than  Ouranut,  and  Cclos. 

"  Arifufff  viof  Aroxrof,  who  was  buried  in  the  island  Lade,  near 
Mfletoi,  is  mentioned  as  a  gigantic  personage  by  Pausanias.  1.  1. 
p»97»  Large  bones  have  been  found  in  Sicily;  which  were  pro- 
hMj  the  bones  of  elephants,  but  have  been  esteemed  the  bones  of 
theCyclopiani  by  Kircher  and  Fazellus.  Fazellus.  Dec.  1.  I.  1. 
c6. 


VOL.  II. 
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and  were  detcendcd  from  the  sobs  of  Absc:  so 
that  this  history,  though  canied  to  agreatGcoa% 
was  probably  founded  in  truth.  They  war  parti- 
cularly famous  for  architecture;  which  tfacj  Mtrb- 
duced  into  Greece,  as  we  are  toid  by  ^  Uerodotm; 
and  in  all  parts,  whither  they  ounc;  they  ended 
noble  structures^  which  were  remaikaUe  for  tfaeif 
height  and  beauty :  and  were  often  «ledicatod  to. 
the  chief  Deity,  the  Sun,  under  the  nameoCEIonis, 
and  Felorus.  People  were  so  struck  with  Aeir 
grandeur,  that  they  called  eveiy  thing  great  and 
stupendous,  Pelorian.  And  when  they  described 
the  Cyclcipians  as  a  lofty  towering  race,  they 
came  at  last  to  borrow  their  ideas  of  this  people 
from  the  towers,  to  M'hich  they  alluded.  They 
supposed  them  in  height  to  reach  to  the  clouds ; 
and  in  bulk  to  equal  the  promontories,  on  which 
they  were  founded.  Homer  says  of  Polyphe- 
mus, 

Virgil  says  of  the  same  person. 


"  Herodotus.  1.  5.  c.  6l.     He  alludes  to  them  under  tht  oame 
of  Cadioians. 

'^Odyss.  10.  V.  190.  ' 
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^  ^  k  •  ■  •  • 

!^  Ipse  arduuSy  altaque  pulsat  sidera. 

Aa  these  buildings  were  oftentimes  light-houses, 
and  had  in  their  upper  story  one  round  casement, 
Afgolici  clypei,  aut  Phoebeas  lampadis  instar,  by 
which  they  afforded  light  in  the  night-season; 
the  Greeks  made  this  a  characteristic  of  the 
people.  They  supposed  this  aperture  to  have  been 
an  eye,  which  was  fiery,  and  glaring,  and  placed 
ia  the  middle  of  their  foreheads.  Hence  Calli* 
machus  describes  them  as  a  monstrous  race : 

The  Grecians  have  so  confounded  the  Cyclopian 
Ddty  with  his  votaries,  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
precisely  of  either.  They  sometimes  mention  him 
as  a  single  person ;  the  same  as  Nilus  of  Egypt, 


'^^neid.  1.3.  v.6l9- 

''  Hymn  in  Dian.  r.  5 1. 

IfvMf  ^  of^ttAfMc  lAtT^  fVfxff»Ti  fMTtfvy.  Hesiod.  Theogon* 
».  143. 

Clement  Alexandrmus  tells  us,  that  Homer's  account  of  Poly- 
pbcmos  is  borrowed  from  the  character  of  Sctomoa  in  the  Orphic 
poetry.    Strom.  1.  6.  p.  751. 

Q8 
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.'   ; 


who  was  esteemed  the  father  of  the  Gods.  At 
other  times  iSieyi  iiitx>adooe  i  f>lwiility'5  irli^Ai  they 
still  represent  as  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and 
make  the  brethren    of'  Cnm^n:^  ^KvKXaum*^ 

PfabUtts  infemiB  us,  that^  Moordiiiig«to  the^antieit 
mythology  of  tht  Auctx>res  Cyclid,  the  giants 
with  an  hundred  hands,  and  the  Cyclopes^  wefe 
the  Arst  bom  of  the  '^  Earth  and  Coehis;  Butki* 
^hese  hirtories  every  degree  of  relation  ha^  been 
founded  upon  idle  surmises :  and  is  nnifefmiy  tb 
be  set  aside.  The  Cyclopiatt  Deity  was  "^  Oaranai, 
and  the  Cyclopians  were  his  priests  and  votaries : 
some  of  whom  had  divine  honours  paid  to  them, 
and  were  esteemed  as  Crods.  Upon  the TMhrnus 
of  Corinth  was  an  antient  temple ;  wbieb-  seems 
to  have  been  little  more  than  a  t«^oc  or  high  altar, 
where  pfferiags  were  made  to  the  C^Mipian 
^  Deities.  .  People  of  this  family  settled  upon  tlie 


*^'  Scbolia  in  .ffiscliyl.  Prometh.  p.  56. 
TfiK  trfpH(  atroTixrao-i  KvxXa/wai,     ProcluS  in  PhotJO.  C.  CdOXIX. 

p.  982. 

Earipidet  nwkcs  tiiem  4ke  tons  of  Occiaiius. 

'if  o»  ^ovtffric  vo9TUi  waihq  0itf 

KvnXantH  ^mkV  mrrf  cpDjM,  mt^^otiffct,    CydopS*  V.  !21« 

ITT*  avrec  Kjni?M^t.    Pausaiiias,  1.  2.  p.  1 14. 
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MHlthern^  coast  of  Sicily  at  Caomrina  ri  tmhifk  ^Pffiie 
liave  aupiposied  to  have  been  th^Huqpi^ei^.Qf  tioineXy 
wliere  the  Pheacians  onc^  i^si^^d*         

*®  'Of  '^»lr  jkMV  WOT   ViAi^  $tf  «VfMX^y  '^**fW^ 

« 

;9»t  tMre.is  99  reason  to  tliiqk,   tliat.  the  ^ty 
Hoperf^ia  w»$  in  Sicily;    or  tbat  th^  PhejEu^iMis 
eMQe  froox  that  coiiptry,    The  nptjiOA  atos^  frotn 
a  <}OinmMi  ini^tokf.  .  AU  the  Qroek  aq^  Rw^ttfi 
Poeit{b'aA4  w«n  gltr^j^   with  otljer  respectable 
WTitejr9,  have  jtake^  it  for  granted^  that  the  Cyclo- 
{dM9  of  Homer  were  near  £tiia  in  Sicily.  Otheis 
f»^ft  tp, their  being  near  -jEtnai .  a-nd  mH^  thsit 
.Aicjr  were  in  the  vi^^inity  of  Eryx  upon  the  oppo- 
nte  part  of  the  island.     But  Homer  does  not  once 
Motion  the  ialand  during  his  whole  account  of  the 
^^Ippes :  iwx  dofs  Uly3sea  arrive  in  Sicily^  till 
9fter  many  subsequent  adventures.    That  thf re 
^re  Cyclopianfi  near  jEtna  is  certain :  but  tho^ 
mentioned  by  Hotner  were  of  another  country, 
and  are  represented  as  natives  of  the  continent 
though  his  account  is  very  indeterminate  and  ob- 
scure.   There  were  probably  people  of  this  family 


Odyv.  %,  V.  5.    *twt^im9f  U  f*ir  mv  ip  XimX**  K»|ui(»niy. 
Schol.  ibid. 
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therefore  styled  Char-On  from  the  God,  who  was 

there  worshipped ;  and  after  the  Egyptian  custom 

an.  eye  was  engraved  over    its  portal.      These 

'  temples  were  sometimes  called  Chans,  ^'  x«f k  ; 

which  is  a  compound  of  Char- Is,  and  signifies  a 

prutaneion,  or  place  sacred  to  Hephastus.    As  the 

rites  of  fire  were  once  almost  universally  practised, 

there  were  many  places  of  this  name,  especially  in 

'^  Parthia,  Babylonia,  and  Phrygia.   The  Grecians 

tendered  Char- Is  by  Xa^if,  a  term  in  their  own 

language,   which  signified  grace   and   elegance. 

And  nothing  witnesses  their  attachment  to  antient 

ierms  more  than  their  continually  introducing 

Aem,  though  they  were  strangers  to  their  true 

flieaning.     The  Arimaspians  were  Hyperborean 

Cyclopians;  and  had  temples  named  jCharis,  or 

Charisia,  in  the  top  of  which  were  preserved^ 

perpetual  fire.    They  were  of  the  same  family  as 

diose  of  *'  Sicily,  and  had  the  same  rites ;  and 


^Tbe  liba  made  in  such  temples  were  from  it  named  Chariaia* 

*^ln  Parthia,  Ka^Xtoim,  Xaptf.  Appian.  Syriac.  p.  125. 
-    #pyiiK  «eA«f  Kjc^tf .  Steph.  Byaant. 

Charisie  in  Arcadia.  Ibid.    The  island  Cos,  called  of  old  Carit. 
IM. 

*'  Herodolut.  1. 4.  c.  13.  A^fjM^wov^  «»)^  fMrfofO«x^ctfc.    . 
•^  S(n(l|Qf  L  1.  p.  40.   T«x*  ^  i^**  1^  iA»9fAuMr9t^  Kvk^i#««c  <«  T99 
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futiduUAy  worahifftd  ike.  Ophite  Deity:  under 
.tbe  oame  of  ^  Opis.  .  Artstau  P^Koaiieaius  mdnt 
jtbcir  history ;  and  among  othei^  thinpi  snentioMd 

that  they  had  but  One  eyc^  which  wa$  pia(S{)d  jn 

:^hcir  gjvureCui  forehead.   .    .  ..  j  .v 

*    *     ■     '  ■  I  '   M 

•    * 

.jIawjdouU  the  front  of  a  Cyclopito^  onbofitlie 
fuofitihideoiisnioiiaters  that  ever  poetio . Aocjr 
.framed,  bk  styled  gracefbi  ?  The  whole  ia  a  .mii- 
take  of  terms :  and  wliatthiawricerh^d  misapplied, 
related  toChariS)  a  tower;  and  the  jcye  wv.tbs 
xosemeat  in.  the  top  of  the  edifice,  where  alij^ht, 
and  fire  wtere .  kept  up.  What  oonfirmed  the 
(mistake  was  the  representation  ofaneyei,  vjbichy 
ias  I  have  mentioned,  was  often  engraved  over  the 
entrance  of  tliese  temples.  The  chief.  Deikjr  <yf 
^Ejgypt  was  frequently  represented  under  thesynibol 
of  an  eye,  **  and  a  sceptre.  I  have  observed,  that 
Orion  was  supposed  to  have  had  three  fathers^ 


^•^ 


*^  Casaiibon.  not.  in  Strabon.  1.  1.  p.  40. 

Mvy«rar«  rfMiM  A^i^uirroy.  .£ttcbyl.  Prinetb.  p.  4is9«  ! 

Plutarch.  Isis  et  Oiiiris.  p.  354. 


inereljF  becfiii9c  a  tpwer,  sacred  •  to  him  ia  ^icilf , 
nmd  catled  Tor-PaU>r».  was  alten^  tq  Tf»r<»Tfif; 
«4)icli  change  seemed  to  CKMinltisnaiiCQ  such  aii 
4ipinjon.  The  Cyclopiaas  were  of  the  same  reg^ofi 
io  chat  island  ;  and  their  tovrera  had  undpujbted^ 
4)ie  same  nan^e;  for  the  Cyclopians  were  styled 
f9  j^rrwmr€fiiy  and  were  supposed  to  have  beeu 
jtkDee  in  9umbi»n  Some  such  mistake  was  made 
'I^KMit  the  towers  styled  Charts:  whence  the 
^Sveciana  fprmtd  their  notiqn  of  the  Gracesw  As 
Cfcgiris  waft  a  tower  sacred  to^fire;  some  <tf  the 
jSde^  have  supposed  a  nyoipb  of  that  nanie,  who 
jna.  beloved  by  Vulcan,     Homer  speaks  of  iier  aft 

his  wife :  ^^  Xmftg — KaXn,  lii'  amtmc  pifiKXvro^  A(AfiytmH%. 

Doi'Nonnus  mak«s  her  his  mistress;  arid  says, 
tint  he  turned  her  out  of  doors  ibr  her  jealoofty. 


"I 


^'  ZtL  ii  ioftoff  B^ittKf  Xaftff  ^nkn^yet  intffufnw. 


I  •  • 


••Lycophron.  v.  328.    See  Suidas. 

^*^X^C^  TftTovaro^of  waprtiw  ytyonfcn  Tr^tnvf,  EtyXDolog*  Mag* 
See  Mearsii  not  in  Lycophron.  v.  328.     'Pann*  T^twar^  f^tffymtat 

**  Iliad.  I.  ?.  332.  and  B.  v.  275.  Sec  Paosan.  1. 9.  p.  781. 

^'  Nonni  DionyMaca.  I.  29.  p.  760. 

The  Graces  atvd  the  Furies  (Chahtes  et  Furix)  were  equally 
denominated  from  the  Sun,  and  fire ;  and  in  conse<^ueuce  of  it  had 
j«iiil  wonbip  in  Arcadia.  Pausan.  1. 8.  p.  669,  Chans,  Xs^,  of 
die  Greeks,  was  the  same  persoiutge  as  Cexes  of  the  Romans.   She 


IM  '  TREAKAI/TStS   0W 

The  Oiudcs  were  said  to  be  related  to  the  Sofl^ 
wlM'was  hi  reality  thetSiLme  as  Vulcaa.  *  The  Sih 
amdifg  the  people  of  tb^  east  was  called  Harai, 
'and  with  a  guttaral,  Chares  :  and  his  temple  mi 
9ty1ed-  Tor-Chares.  But  as  Tor-Pator  was  changed 
to  Tripator;   soTorrChares  was  rendered   Tri- 
-ctetresi  which  the  Greeks  expressed  T^ i^^Y*^  J  •^ 
^om  thence  formed   a  notion  of  three  GracoiK. 
dcero  says,    that  they  were  the  daughters-^ 
•nighty    and     Erebus:     but    Antimachus^    mote 
agreeably  to  this  etymology,    maintained^  that 
they  were  the  ofK^pring  of  the  Sun  and  l^^ib; 
^*  AiyAur  xfti  'HXis  tvyart^x^.    These  seeming  ooo^ 
tradictions  are  not  difficult  to  be  reconciled.       ^ 
-The  Amonians,    wherever  they  settled,    weve 
celebrated  for  their  superiority  in  science;  and 
particularly  for  their  skill  in  building.     Of  this 
family  were  Trophonius,   and  his  brother  Aga- 
medes,  who  are  represented  as  very  great  in  the 


was  also  called  Damater,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  Funes.    P&u- 
san.  1.  8.  p.  649. 

^^  P^usanias«  1.  9.  p.  781.  So  CoroBm  is  said  to  Lave  been  the 
daughter  df  Phlegyas.  Pausan.  1.  2.  p.  170:  and  Cronus  the  son 
of  Apollo.  1.  2.  p.  123.  Clilron  the  sou  of  Saturn;  Charon  the 
son  of  Erebus  and  night.  The  hero  CharisiuSy  the  son  of  Lycaon, 
which  Lycaon  was  no  other  than  Apollo,  the  God  of  light.  These 
were  all  places,  but  described  as  .personages ;  and  made  the  chil- 
dren gf  the  Deity,  to  whom  they  wercsacrcd. 
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IMTofession.  They  were  truly  wonderful,  says 
^  Pausaniasy  for  the  temples,  which  they  erected 
'to  the  Gods ;  and  for  the  stately  edifices,  which 
they  built  for  men.  They  were  the  architects, 
who  contrived  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
4md  the  treasury  constructed  to  Urius.  They 
wbre,  I  make  no  doubt,  some  of  those,  who 
were  styled  Cyclopians;  as  the  people  under  this 
■appellation  were  far  the  most  eminent  in  this 
way.  When  the  Sibyl  in  Virgil  shews  MncM  the 
^lace  of  torment  in  the  shades  below,  and  leads  him 
ihroiigb  many  melancholy  recesses,  we  find  that 
'tiie  whole  was  separated  from  the  regions  of  bliss 
by  a  wall  built  by  the  Cyclopians.  The  Sibyl 
accordingly  at  their  exit  tells  him, 

^  Cyclopum  educta  caminis 
Moenia  conspicio. 

From  hence  we  find  that  they  were  the  reputed 
builders  of  the  infernal  mansions ;  which  notion 


*i^ 


{KM  yp^  Tf  .A««XA<#n  ro9  N«oy  MM^OfAti^tMTo  row  t »  Ac^f  ok,  xai  *Tpii» 
Tt»  B^nuff»9,  Pauian.  1.  9-  P*  7^5, 

Torres,    ut  Aristoteles,   Cyclopes  (invencrunt).  Pliny,    1.  7. 
c.  56. 
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mtasc  frowthe  leai  biiilding%  whic^  dMQ^  encto^L 
'¥m  ftU  the  ideiB  of  the  aatienU  about  tbe  infcnnl 
i^oDs,  and  tbe  tomieats  of  bell^werf  takfqi 
fnm  th^  teittpl^ia  eadi  couotiyi.aiidfroni  tkp 
iite»  amd  inqaiaiticm  pnurtUed  in  tjb^iB*  ButdiD 
Cyclopiaoft  were  not  merely  Hnaginqiy :  op^fato^ 
Tbry  founded.sevenU  cittoi  in  Gfreece;  aqd  009^ 
•thicted  many  templen  to  tkt  Crods^  yhiob  wqge 
4if:  old  sin  high  repute.  They  were,  so  mudti 
oteeiued  for  fbeir  skiU,  that,  as  the  Scholiaft 
.upon  Statfus  observe^  evety  thing  gn^t  aad 
iEioblc  was  looked  upon  as  Cyclopian :  '^  quic^ui^ 
nagi^udine  sua  nobile  est,  Cyclopum  mnu 
dicitujrtfEibriGatuau  Nor  was  this  a  BctioOt  ^ 
may  be  surmised ;  for  diey  were  in  j^reat  meyme 
the  real  architects.  And  if,  in  the  room  of  those 
portentous  beings  the  Cyclopes,  KuxAm-cc,  we  sub- 
stitute a  colony  of  people  called  Cyclopians,  we 
shall  find  the  whole  to  be  true,  which  is  attributed 
to  iUom;  and  a  new  field  of  history  will  be 
opened,  that  was  before  unknown.  They  wer^ 
undoubtedly,  a  part  of  the  people  styled  Aca- 
dcmians,  who  resided  in  Attica;  where  they 
founded  the  Academia,  and  Ceramicus,  and  in- 
trodoeed  human  sacrifices.  Hence  we  are  in- 
formed, that  the  Athenians,   in  the  time  of  a 


ss 


Lutatius  Placidus  10  Statu  TheboU.  1. 1.  p.  36, 
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pkgue,  sacriiced  three Vii^ncH'aghtet? of' ^Hyiji^ 
dimtlni^  at  the  tomb  Gersestus, .  the  ^  CSyclopa.- 
But '  Oer^stui  was  not  a 'person^  byt  a  place. 
rt^cNTcif  16  a  small  variation  for  Ker^Astui^  am^ 
signifies  the  temple  of  Astus  the  Godrof  iim.  'fit 
was  certainly  the  antient  name  of  the  place  where 
these  sacrifices  were  exhibited :  and  the  Taphos 
was  a  Cydopian  altar,  upon  which  they  w^re  per- 
formed. The  Cyclopians  are  said  to  have  built 
the  antient  city  Mycene,  wliich  Hercules  in  SMeea 
tilreatens  to  ruin* 


'^  quid  moror  ?  majus  miht 


Bellum  Mycenis  restat,  ut  Cyelopea 
Evevsa  manibus  mcenia  nostris  concidant. 


speaks  of  the  city  in  the  same  light : 


The  gate  of  the  city,  and  the  chief  tower  were 


UMTurf ft|ft9.  ApoHodorus.  1.  3.  p.  $05. 
^  Hercules  furens.  Act.  4.  r.  99S. 
^  Nonni  Diony«iaca.  1.  41.  p.  105s. 
Euripides  stylet  the  walls  of  Argos  Ovp«vut : 
Im  Tfi%ff«  Xmpm^  Kvi(A*p«ni',  9Vf ana  yijbiotTaM.  TroadeS,  V.  108$^.  ' 
1 
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ptrticuUrly  ascribed  to  them:  ^KvxAinnnr  li  jmit 
TAvroB  f^a  fiv«ft  Xty]»r»».  .  Thtse  too  are  .reprt^i^tdif 
as  the  work .  of  the  Cyclajrians. :  They  fikeidae 
built  Argot ;  which  js  mentioned  by  Thyestes  in 
Seneca  as  a  wonderful  performance. 

^  Cyclopum  sacras 
Turret  labore  majus  humano  decus. 

....  • 

All  these,  poetical  histories  were  founded  in  original 
truths.  Some  of  them  built  Hermione^  one  of  the 
most  antient  cities  in  Greece.  The  tradition  was, 
that  it  was  built  by  ^'  Hermion  the  son  of  Europs, 
or  Europis,  a  descendant  of  Phoroneus,''  and 
Niobe;  and  was  inhabited  by  Dorians,  who  came 
from  Argos :  in  which  history  is  more  than  at  first 
appep.r8.  The  city  stood  near  a  stagnant  Utkc^ 
and  a  deep  cavern ;  where  was  supposed  to  be  the 
most  compendious  passage  to  the  sliades  below : 
^Tfik  fK  ^K  xaraCao-iy  (ruvro/cAoif..    The  lake  wasjcalled 


^'  Pausanias.  1.  2.  p.  146. 

*®  Seneca  Thycstes.  Act.  2.  v.  406. 

^'  £rr«{  ^  Tjilo^fctf  rni  Tfoi^uro^  o/ao^;  ir»y  *£pf4Myii'  Otxir»»  ik:rm 

1.  ?.  p.  191. 

^Strabo.  1.  8.  p.  573.  It  was  inhabited  bjr  people  pardcuiarly 
styUa  'A>uiK,  or  men  of  the  sea ;  who  were  brought  thither  by 
Druops  Areas. 


the  pool. of  Acherpsia;  Beak*  to  whkh  -ftdd  the 
yawning  cavern  the  Cyclopiaos  chose*  to  take  up 
their  habitation.     They  are  -said  to  have  built 
^^Tiryns;  the  walls  of  which  wer^  esteemed  no 
less  a  wonder  than  the  ^  pyramids  of  Egypt^ 
They  must  have  resided  at  Nauplia  iu  ArgoUs;  a- 
place  in  situation  not  unlike   Hermione  above- 
mentioned.     Near  this  city  were  caverns  in  the 
earth,  and  subterraneous  passages,  consisting  of 
^^  labyrinths  cut  in  the  rock,  like  the  syringes  in 
Upper  Egypt,  and  the  maze  at  the  lake  Maoris : 
and  these  too  were  reputed  the  work  of  Cyclo- 
pians.      Pausanias   thinks  very   truly,   that  the 
Nauplians  were  from  Egypt.    ^  Ho-otv  St  ii  N«uTXtiK, 
iff^i  ioxu¥^  AiyuTTioi  T«  7r«x«i9TEf ft.     Tkc  Nauplians 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Egypt  in  the 
more  early  times.     He  supposes  that  they  were 
some  of  those  emigrants,   who  came  over  with 
Danaiis.     The  nature  of  the  works,   wliich  the 
Cyclopians  executed,  and  the  lake,  which  they 
named  Acherusia,   shew  plainly  the  part  of  the 


^'Pausan.  ].  2.  p.  147.  Kvn>Miruf  fAu  trkf  t^*.  p.  169* 
.  See  Strabo.  1.  8.  p.  57*<^.  Tiix*^«u  ^»a  Ki/ieA«ir«». 

Hv^miuiv*) .  Pausanias.  1.  9-  p*  783* 

X4iCt;(»yd*».   ICvgXtfviMi  i'opoitmfyctf,  Strtbo.  1.  8.  p.  567' 
**  Pawanias.  1.  4.  p.  367- 
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world  fi^m  whence  they  came.  The  Bext  city  to 
Nftupiia  WIS  Troeten,  where  Ores  was  said  to  ha^ 
cmce  reigned,  from  whom  the  country  was  caHcsdT 
Oiaia :  but  Pausanias  very  justly  thinks,  that  it 
wiss  an  Egyptian  history;  and  that  the  regimi 
was  denominated  from  ^'  Onis  of  Egypt,  whose 
worship  undoubtedly  had  been  here  introduced. 
So  that  every  circumstance  witnesses  the  ctmntiy, 
from  whence  the  Cyclopians  came.  Hence  when 
^Euripides  speaks  of  the  walls  of  antient  Mycene^ 
as  built  by  the  Cyclopians  after  the  PheaiciaW 
rule  and  method :  the  Phenicians  alluded  to  were 
the  ^Mixiq  of  Egypt,  to  which  country  they  tfd 
primarily  to  be  referred.  Those  who  built  Tiryii» 
are  represented  as  seven  in  number;  and  the 
whole  is  described  by  Strabo  in  the  following 

manner.  ^Ti^vvSi  i^fAfrrfi^r^o  ^na-arteii  joaui  TlfUTHf 
ti   Ta^ifojfii^oLfj    rfi^ofAt¥9v^    ex    rir^   Tf;^iriif.       jPftfMi 

teems  to  have  been  thejirst  who  made  use  ofTbyw 
as  an  harbour  ;  which  place  he  walled  round  by  ika 
assistance  of  the  Cyclopians.     They  were  seven  in 


Qfof  UMM.  rrX.  Pausan.  1.  !3.  p.  ISl. 

Eorip.  Here.  Furens.  ▼.  944. 

^^Sinibo.  L  8.  p.  57  C. 
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number,  styled  Gastrocheirs ;  and  lived  by  their 
labour.  Hesychius  in  some  degree  reverees  this 
Mrange  name,  and  says,  that  they  were  called 
Ey^fi^oyarcfK.  The  Grecians  continually  mistook 
places  for  persons,  as  I  have  shewn.  These  seveii 
Cyclopes  were,  I  make  no  doubt,  seven  Cyclopian 
towers  built  by  the  people,  of  whom  I  have  been 
treating.  Some  of  them  stood  towards  the  har- 
bour to  afford  light  to  ships,  when  they  approached 
in  the  night  They  were  sacred  to  Aster,  or 
*•  Astarte ;  and  styled  Astro-caer,  and  Caer- Aster ^ 
out  of  which  the  Greeks  formed  rArf«x«»f>  and 
Eyj^iff^yarn; ;  a  Strange  medley  made  up  of  hands, 
and  bellies.  Strabo  in  particular  having  converted 
these    buildings   into    so    many   masons,    adds, 

"  Tmfifojftifotfj    r^ipofAtyxf   fx   rr\g  Tf;^v*i?.      They  were 

honest  bellyhanded  men,  industrious  people^  who 
got  their  livelihood  by  their  art.  These  towers 
were  erected  likewise  for  Purait,  or  Puratheia, 
where  the  rites  of  fire  were  performed :  but  Purait, 
or  Puraitus,  the  Greeks  changed  lo  U^ono^i  and 


x^ 


^  Many  places  were  (tonominatcd  from  Aster ;  such  as  Astoria, 
Asterion,   Asteris,   Astrasa,  Astart<*.      See    Steph.    Byzantinus, 

«i  Kfvni,  Iff«^l•To•    Ilesychi'js.     Ar,\oi  Ari^iij.    Callimach.  II.  in 
DHon.  T.  37.  and  40.    Asteria  signifitrs  the  iilainl  of  Aster, 
'•  L.  S.  p.  572. 
VOL.  II.  R 
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^re  out  that  the  towers  were  built  for  ^*  Pratui^ 
If  horn  they  made  a  king  of  that  country. 

I  iiiiagioe,  that  Qot  only  the  common  idea  of  tbe 
Cyclopians  was  taken  from  towers  and  edifices ; 
)iut  that  the  term  KvhAmi)/,  and  Ji.\mkuwif^  Cuclop% 
itnd  Cuclopis,.  signified  a  building  or  temple ;  imd 
from  thence  the  pepplp  had  their  name.  Tbcy 
werp  c^  th^e  s^me  family  as  the  Cadmians^  and 
JKtux^ices;  and 'as  the  Hivites,  or  Ophites  who 
C^mq  from  jBgypt,  and  settled  near  Libanusaiid 
Baal  Herman,  upon  the  confines  of  Canaan, 
They  worshipped  the  Sun  under  the  symbo}  of  a 
serpent:  hence  they  were  styled  in  different  partS| 
where  they  in  time  settled,  Europians,  Oropiana, 
Anopians,  Inopians,  Asopians,  Elopians ;  all  whicb 
names  relate  to  the  worship  of  tbe  Py tho.  Qpa^  or 


'^Pausanias  meiitiona^the  apartments  of  the  <)au^ten.  of 
ProBtus.  1.  2.  p.  169*  But  the  daughters  of  Proetus  were  properly 
the  virgins  who  officiated  at  the  Purait,  the  young  priestesses  of 
tho  Deity. 

The  Sicilian  Cyclopes  were  three,  because  there  were  three 
towers  only,  erected  upon  the  islands  called  Cyclopum  §i'opiiIi ; 
and  that  they  were  lighthouses  is  apparent  from  the  name  which 
still  remains:  for  they  are  at  this  day  styled  Faraglioni,  according 
to  Fazellus,  The  C3  elopes  of  Tiryns  were  seven^  as  we  learn 
from  Strabo;  because  the  towers  probably  were  in  number  so 
many.  From  tliis  circumstance  we  may  prcsumci  that  the  idees 
of  the  antients  concerning  the  Cy elopians,  were  taken  finom  tba 
buildings  which  they  erected. 
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Opis.  What  may  be  the  precise  etymology  of  die 
term  RuxXwi}/,  Cuclops,  I  cannot  presume  to  deters 
mine.  Cuclops,  as  a  personage,  was  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  ^  Ouranus  an4  the  e^rth. :  which 
Ouraaus  among  the  Amonians  wajsi  often  styled 
Ccol,  or  Coelus;  and  was  worshipped  under  the 
foremen tioned  emblem  of  a  serpent  Hence  the 
temple  of  the  Deity  may  have  been  originally 
called  Cu-Coel-Ops,  Domus  Cceli  Py thonis ;  and 
the  priests  and  people  Cucelopians.  But  whatever 
mty  have  been  the  purport  of  the  name,  the 
history  of  these  personages  is  suffici||^ly  deteio 
wiQate. 

There  was  a  place  in  Thrace  called  ^.Cuclops, 
where  some  of  the  Cyclopian  race,  had  settled: 
£9r  many  of  the  Amonians  came  hither.  Hence 
Thrace  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  acience :  and  the  Athenians  acknowledged) 
that  they  borroAved  largely  from  them.    The  har 


''The  Cyclopian  buildings  were  also  called  Ouranian.  KwiXitfnia, 
rw^tmrttx^*    FWiripid.  Electnu  v.  115S. 

^  Both  CuclopSy  and  Cuclopcs,  was  the  name  of  a  place.  We 
may,  therefore,  I  think,  be|1retty  well  assured,  that  the  Cyclo- 
punt  were  from  hence  denominated.  And  as  sacred  places  had 
their  names  from  the  Deity^  to  whom  they  were  dedicMted,  it  is 
rery  probable,  that  the  Cuclopian  towers  were  named  from  Calus 
Opt,  the^  Deity  there  worshipped :  far  I  have  shewn,  that  tbji 
people  were  the  reputed  children  of  Ourunus^aiid  Ccelua. 

R2 
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tives  were  very  famous ;  particularly  the  Pierians 
for  their  music,  the  Peonians  for  pharmacy,  and 
the  Edonians  for  their  rites  and  worship.  Those, 
who  went  under  the  name  of  Cyclopes,  probably 
introduced  architecture ;  for  which  art  they  seem 
to  have  been  every  where  noted.  There  was  a 
fountain  in  these  parts,  of  which  Aristotle  takes 
noticei    as    of  a    wonderful    nature.      "  E»    h 

XIV  T»  ^iMv  f£  «UTis,  wafct^nfxet  hapinfira^.    In  thtTt* 

gian  of  the  Cychpians  of  Thrace  is  a  fountain^  ckar 
to  the  eye,  and  pure,  and  in  no  wise  differing  from 
powMan  pater :  of  which,  haicecer^  if  an  animal 
drinkSy  it  is  immediately  poisoned.  There  is  another 
account  ^ven  by  Theopompus ;  who  speaks  of 
the  people  by  the  name  of  the  Chropes,  which  is 
a  contraction  for  Charopcs.  He  says,  that  even 
going  into  the  water  was  fatal.     ^  esoiro^xt;  iV^fn 

Xe^fAct  pcTaXAa<r<rciv.  Theopompus  mentions  a  foun- 
tain among  the  Charopcs  of  Thrace,  in  which,  if  a 
person  attempts  to  bathe,  he  immediately  loses  his 
life.     I  have  taken  notice  of  this  history,  because 


''  Ari^totelw  deminibil.  ausnil?.  p.  7»i2. 
''  In  cxccrptis  apud  Soiionoin.  Scr  not.  Me»jr*:li  in  Antigonum 
r'arysliuni.  p.  IS.'u 
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we  find,  that  the  persons  who  are  called  ^  Cuclppes 
by  one  writer,  are  styled  Char-q>es  by  another^^ 
and  very  justly :  for  the  terms  are  nearly  of  the 
same  purport.  The  Charopes  wcfre  denominated 
from  a  temple,  and  place  called  Char-Ops,  or 
Char-Opis,  locus  Dei  Pythonis :  and  the  Cyclopes 
were,  as  I  have  before  supposed,  denominated 
from  Cu-Coel-Ops,  or  Cu-Coel-Opis,  the  temple 
of  the  same  Deity.  They  were  both  equally 
named  from  the  Ophite  God,  the  great  object  of 
their  adoration,  and  from  the  temple  where  he  was 
worahipped. 

'  The  head  of  Medusa  in  Argolis  is  said  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  **  Cyclopiaus.  This  seems 
to  have  been  an  antient  hieroglyphical  representa-^ 
tion  upon  the  temple  of  Caphisus.  It  was  usual 
with  the  Egyptians,  and  other  Aroonians,  to  de- 
scribe, upon  the  Architrave  of  their  temples,  some 
emblem  of  the  Deity,  who  there  presided^  This 
representation  was  often  an  eagle,  or  vulture ;  a 
wolf,  or  a  lion  ;  also  an  heart,  or  an  eye.     The 


"  Of  the  Cyclopias  of  Thrace  see  Scholia  in  Euripid.  Orest. 
▼•  966,  KvOittvtqy  0^axtKo»  i6»«<.     Also  Scholia  in  Statii  Thcbw 

I.  a.  p.  104. 

%MnXitwmt  fmo-u^  fim»  k«i  Ttfro  1^9.   Pausail.  1.  2.  p.  1^6.  Kqf  ij^'of, 

Doiic^    K^fM-^of,    vcl  Ktfpiro^:    from    Caph-l^is,    Petra  DeflK* 
Isidis. 


S4S  '   tdB  Ai^ALTftfs  or 

kst,  as  I  bave  shewn,  was  common  to  the  ten 
pies  of  ^  Osiris^  and  was  intended  to  signii 
the  superintendency  of  Providence,  from  who 
nothing  was  hid.  Among  others  the  serpent  w 
jtoteemed  a  most  salutary  emblem :  and  they  mai 
nse  of  it  to  signify  superior  skill  and  knowledg 
A  beautifiil  female  countenance,  surrounded  wi 
to  assemblage  of  serpents,  was  made  to  dcno 
divine  wisdom,  which  they  styled  Meed,  ai 
Meet,  the  Mime  of  the  G  reeks.  Under  diis  di 
racteristic  they  represented  an  heavenly  personal 
and  joined  her  with  Eros,  or  divine  love :  and  1 
tiiese  two  they  supposed  that  the  present  nm] 
dane  system  was  produced.  Orpheus  speaks 
this  Deity  in  the  masculine  gender : 


On  this  account  many  antient  temples  were  om 
mented  with  this  curious  hieroglyphic:  ai 
among  others  the  temple  of  Caphisus  ^  in  Argoli 


"  HtXM»y  •{  wmrr  t^^fs  m.m*  wmrt  tvmcini.  Honwr.  Odj^ 
1.  A.  V.  10S. 

^  Orphic  Fragment.  6.  ▼.  IQ.  the  same  as  Phancs,  wdH  D" 
nosus.  Fra^.  S.  v.  ?.  Scbol.  ibid. 

••  Hence  the  stiTam  and  like  of  Ccphisus  in  Bootift  wereitfl 
\\mxm,  uu  yx^jt%  K^im^K  •'  by  the  antient  Dorians  expraaed  %m 
««>^,  from  RjK^lrK^ 
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CaphidusL  is  a  compouild  of  Caph-Isw,  which  «ig- 
iiifies  Petra  IsidU,  and  relates  to  the  same  Deitj* 
as  Metis.  For  we  must  not  regard  sexes,  Hot 
difference  of  appellations,  when  we  treat  of  an-^ 
tient  Deities. 

I  have  taken  notice  that  the  Cyclopians  of  Thrace 
were  styled  Charopes ;  which  name  they  must 
ht?c  received  from  their  rites,  and  place  of  wor- 
ihip.  Char-Opis  signifies  the  temj^le  of  the  Py*' 
tbcm,  or  serpent :  and  we  find  that  it  was  situated 
near  a  poisonous  pool.  It  was  sacred  to  the  Sun : 
and  there  were  many  temples  of  this  name  in 
^  Egypt,    and   other  countries.      The  Sun  was 


**  Orphic  Hymn.  31.  v.  10. 

*'  Hymn.  10.  v.  10.  Metis  wns  the  same  as  Pan. 

Bleed- Ous  whence  came  Mitbu^w,  b  exactly  analogdus  to  Co- 

tinousa,  Aithousa,  Alphiuusa,  Ampelousa,  Pithecousa,  Scotousa, 

Arginoirea,  Lampadousa,  Amathousa,  Ophiousa,  Asterousa ;  and 

^gQifies  the  temple  of  Metis,  or  divine  wisdotai.     Asrer-Ous  was 

>  tefdpic  on  Mount  Caucasus :  Amath-Ous,  the  same  in  Cyprus : 

Ampcl-Ous,  a  temple  in  Mauritania:  Alphi-Ous,  in  Elis:  Achor- 

^<Rt  in  Egypt :   alt  dedicated  to  the    Deity,    under  diferent 
titln. 

^oUrch.  Iftis  ct  (Xiris.  p.  C6(). 
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called  Arez ;  and  the  lion/  which  was  an  emblem 
of  the  Sun,  had  the  same  denomination :  and 
there  is  reason  to  thii^,  that  the  device 
upon  Chatopian  temples  was  sometimes  a  lion. 
Homer,  undoubtedly,  had  seen  the  fierce  figure 
of  this  animal  upon  some  sacred  portal  in  Egypt; 
to  which  he  often  alludes,  when  he  speaks  of  a 
Charopjan  lion. 

The  devices  upon  temples  were  often  esteemed  as 
talismans,  and  supposed  to  have  an  hidden  ind 
salutary  influence,  *  by  which  the  building  wasjMe* 
served^  In  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Tegea,  was 
some  sculpture  of  Medusa,  which  the  .G<ki4css 
was  said  to  have  given,  ^  ot»oi?Mrou  t^  r$v  wmrtm.  a^e- 


''  Odyss.  A.  y.  610.  It  is  a  term  which  seems  to  have  puzilcd 
the  commentators.  Xo^voi,  ivitXiixtixoi,  f oCi^i.  SchoKast.  IlHd. 
It  was  certainly  an  Amonian  term :  and  the  Poet  alluded  to  a 
Charopian  temple. 

Ti}f  y  fi9  T^iK  KtfaKM^  lua  fU9  ;ga^o9roio  ^orro(.  HesJod.  The- 
ogon.  V.  321.    Homer  in  another  place  mentions, 

Av%ui9  %\aYy%*^  ;^a^ovA;y  ti  Atorruv.  Hymn,  iif  MiiTf^a  Oi*r».  v.  4. 

As  a  lion  was  from  hence  styled  Charops,  so  from  another  tem- 
ple it  was  named  Charon.  Xa^vf  0  ^f*;y.  Hesych.  Achilles  is 
styled  A*;^»iTuf  Xa^*;>,  Lycoph.  v.  260.  a  martial  Charonian 
Lion. 

**  Pausan.  L  8.  p.  69G. 


■'•'  ) 
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m  fiir«»  (tdit  iroXiv) ;  to  prcserot  the  city  from  ever 
being  taken  in  war.  It  was  probably  from  this 
opinion,  that  the  ^  Athenians  had  the  head  of 
Medusa  represented  upon  the  walls  of  their  aero* 
polis :  and  it  was  the  insigne  of  many  cities,  as 
we  may  find  from  antient  coins.  The  notion  of 
the  Cyclopes  framing  the  thunder  am}  lightning 
for  Jupiter  arose  chiefly  from  the  Cyclppians  en- 
graving hieroglyphics  of  this  sort  upon  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Deity.  Hence  they  were  represented 
as  persons, 


68  « 


Oi  Zyjvi  C^ovriiv  r  f^oo'ftv,  nv^aiif  n  xtf»v¥9K 


The  Poets  considered  them  merely  in  the  capacity 
of  blacksmiths,  and  condemned  tliem  to  the  ailviL 
This  arose  from  the  chief  Cyclopian  Deity  being 
called  Acmon,  and  Pyracmon.  He  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  former  title  in  Phrygia;  where 
was  a  city  and  district  called  Acmonia,  mentioned 
by  Alexander  ^  Polyhistor.  The  Amazonians  paid 


^  Pausan.  I.  1.  p.  49. 

^  Hesiod.  Thcogon.  v.  141.  Scholia  Apnilon.  1.  1.  v.  750* 

Apullodorus.  1.  1.  p.  4. 
^  See  Stephanusl  A«f40Ma  vhn  ^^vyta;.  xrX.  He  styles  Acmon 
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the  like  reverence :  and  there  was  ft  sacred  grove 
called  Acmonium  upon  the  ^  Thermodon,  which 
was  held  in  great  repute.  He  was  by  some  looked 
upon  as  the  ofispring  of  heaven ;  by  others  wor*- 
shipped  as  Ouranus,  and  Coelus,  the  heaven  itself: 
and  Acmonides  was  supposed  to  have  been  his 
^  son,  whom  some  of  the  my  thologists  made  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  earth.  Hence  Simmias  Rhodios 
introduces  Divine  Love  displaying  his  influence^ 
and  sayingi  that  he  produced  Acmonides,  that 
mighty  monarch  of  the  earth,  and  at  the  same 
time  founded  the  sea.     ^^  Aiva-a-t  fjn  rov  r«c  n  Ca« 

(vnpf»  Ay»xr  Ax/tAevi/air,  ray  m\x  V  itfetcotrra. 


A«fMi»  ro9  Mocn^.  Manes  was  the  chief  Dvity  of  Lydia,  Lycit, 
and  Penis ;  aod  the  same  as  Menes  of  Egy])t. 

There  was  a  city  Acmonia  in  Thrace.  Ptol.  1.  5.  p.  13S. 

Apollonius  takes  notice  of  A^^o«  Ait^AoyiMo.  1.  2.  v.  994.  Here 
Man  waa  supposed  to  have  married  Harmonia,  the  mother  of  the 
Amaionians. 

^'  Acmonides  is  represented  as  a  patronymic ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  it  is  an  Amonian  compound,  Acmon-Adcs,  Acroon 
tbe  God  of  light,  the  same  as  Coelus,  Cronus,  and  Osiris.  Acmon 
and  Acmonides  were  certainly  the  same  persoa :  Ax^r  Kfopo^, 
Oc^AMf.  Hesych.  AxfAow^,  0  Xs^y,  ttat  0  Ov^»o(.  ibid.  He  wal 
theCyclopian  God,  to  whom  different  departments  were  given  by 
the  mythologists.  Charon  Cyclops  is  mentioned  by  Lycophron. 
▼•  659*  above  quoted. 

'^Sfmmiae  Rhodii  Tlrt^vyia.  Theocritus.  Heinsii.  p.  214. 
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Acmon  seems  to  have  been  worshipped  of  old  at 
Tiryns,  that  antient  city  of  Greece,  whose  towers 
were  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Cyclopians. 
For  Acmon  was  the  Cyclopian  Deity;  and  is 
represented  by  Callimachus  as  the  tutehiry  God  of 
the  place,  though  the  passage  has  been  otherwise 
interpreted. 

The  term  has  commonly  been  looked  upon  as  an 
adjective;  and  the  passage  has  been  rendered 
Talis  Tirynthius  indefessus,  which  is  scarce  sense. 
Callimachus  was  very  knowing  in  mythology,  and 
is  here  speaking  of  the  Cyclopian  God  Acmon, 
whom  he  makes  the  S-sof  TrjoTruXaiof,  or  guardian 
Deity  of  the  place.  It  was  the  same  God,  that 
was  afterwards  called  Hercules,  and  particularly 
styled  Tirynthius,  to  whom  Callimachus  here 
alludes,  under  a  more  antient  name. 

As  the  Cyclopians  were  great  artists,  they  pro- 
bably were  famous  for  works  in  brass,  and  iron : 
and  that  circumstance  in  their  history  may  have 
been  founded  in  truth.     The  Idaei  Dactyli  were 


^'Callimachi  Hymn,  in  Dianam.  v.  146. 
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Cyclopiaas :  and  they  are  said  to  have  first  forged 
nietaU,  and  to  have  reduced  them  io  common 
^^  use ;  the  knowledge  of  which  art  they  obtained 
from  the  fusion  of  minerals  at  the  burning  of 
mount  ^^  Ida.  Whether  this  was  an  eruption  of 
fire  from  the  internal  part  of  the  mountain,  or  only 
a  fire  kindled  among  the  forests,  which  crowned 
its  summit,  cannot  be  determined.  It  was  an 
event  of  antient  date ;  and  admitted,  as  a  remark- 
able epocha,  in  the  most  early  series  of  chronology. 
From  this  event  the  Curetes,  and  Corybantes,  who 
were  the  same  as  the  ^-Idaei  Dactyli,  are  supposed 


^^AaitTv^oi  I^au«i  Kpiraiff.   Apollonius  Rhod.  1.  1.  ▼.  1129* 
The  Scholiast  upon  this  Poet  takes  notice  of  only  three ;  of 
which  one  was  Acmon : 

Oi  T^ftH'oi  rt^ffif  voXvfA^Ticq   H^auro^^ 
Ev^y  tp  H^tn^i  yairaK  toirra  ctafi^jVj 
£f  w^  r*  fi»iyKXfj  xai  apiXfifrtq  ifyof  idi^^sr. 
These  verses  are  quoted  from  the  atitiont  author^  o  rvr  ft^t^ 

ovyOiK* 

Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  I.  p.  333.  says,  that  some  made  the  Idsi 
Dactyli  ten  in  number;  others  an  hundred. 

^'  Clemens  Alexand.  Strom.  I.  1.  p.  401.  Strabo.  1.  10. 
p.  725. 

^*  Strabo.  1.  10.  p.  7 1 5.  They  are  by  Talianus  Assyrius  spoken 
of  as  the  Cyclopes,  and  the  same  invention  attributed  to  them. 
XaXxivii»  KtKXvin;  .(i^kealay).  p.  C43. 
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to  have  learned  the  mystery  of  fusing  and  forging 
metals.  From  them  it  was  propagated  to  many 
countries  westward,  particularly  to  the  Panga*an 
mountains,  and  the  region  Curetis,  where  the 
Cyclopians  dwelt  in  Thrace:  also  to  the  region 
Trinacia  and  Leontina,  near  iEtna,  which  they 
occupied  in  Sicily. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  shew  the  true 
history  "'  and  antiquity  of  this  people :  and  we  may 
learn  from  their  works,  "*  that  there  was  a  time, 
when  they  were  held  in  high  estimation.  They 
were  denominated  from  their  worship :  and  their 
chief  Deity  among  other  titles  was  styled  Acmon, 
and  Pyracmon.  They  seem  to  have  been  great  in 
many  sciences :  but  the  term  Acmon  signifying 
among  the  Greeks  an  anvil,  the  Poets  have  limited 


Fabricam  fcrrariam  primiexcogiru runt  Cyclopes.  Sec  Hoffman. 
Ferrum. 

^^  HvHXvinqy  O^axixov  tote;,  ave  l\vx>>wfroi  Cm^tXiu^  eru^  opiua^o" 
^,^, — wTakoni  h  avTUf  u  t*»  K«^t»J»*  v,s-xi,  ot  APIITOI  TEXNITAl^ 

Schol.  in  Euripid.  Orest.  v.  i}66. 

Mention  is  afterwards  made  ran  ix  t^?  Ktf^n^of  Kvk>mw9.  The 
CuFCies  worshipped  Cronus:  so  that  Cronus  and  Cuclops  \rere  the 
same.     See  Porphyry  de  Abstin.  I.  2.  p.  Q'2o. 

"They  are  said  to  have  made  the  altar  upon  wliidi  the  G'ld*** 
weresworn,  when  the  Titans  rebellwl  awuinsi  Jupiur.  Sciioiiast 
upon  Aratus.  p.  52.  In  memorial  of  il.is  alMr  ji:i  Abicr;Mii  wns 
formed  in  the  Sphere,  dciioniiiuii  J.  « -:  '       •■"' 
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them  to  one  base  department,  and  considered  them 
as  so  many  blacksmiths.  And  as  they  resided 
near  ^tna,  they  have  made  the  burning  moun- 
tain their  forge : 

^  Ferrum  exercebant  vasto  Cyclopes  in  antro, 
Brontesque,  Steropesque,  et  nudus  membra 
PyracQion. 


^Mr^lAn.l.  8.  v.4?4. 


-^'ir 
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and  Mount  Haenuis.  They  also  held  Pieria,  and 
Peon i a,  and  all  the  sea  coast  region.  It  was  their 
custom,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  in  all  their 
settlements  to  fomi  pui*atheia ;  and  to  introduce 
the  rites  of  fire,  and  worship  of  the  Sun.  Upon 
the  coast,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  a  tem- 
ple of  tliis  sort  was  founded,  which  is  called 
Torone.  The  name  is  a  compound  of  Tor-On,  as 
I  have  before  taken  notice.  The  words  pur&- 
thus,  and  puratheia,  were,  in  tlie  language  of 
Egypt,  Pur-Ath,  and  Por-Ait,  formed  from  two 
titles  of  the  God  of  fire.  Out  of  one  of 
tliese  the  Grecians  made  a  personage,  which  they 
expressed  rifoiToc,  Proetus,  whose  daughters,  or 
rather  priestesses,  were  the  Prcetides.  And  as 
they  followed  the  Egyptian  rites,  and  held  a  Cow 
sacred,  they  were,  in  consequence  of  it,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  turned  into  '  cows ;  just  as 
the  priestesses  of  Hi|>pa  were  said  to  have  been 
changed  into  mares ;  the  (Enotropae  and  Peleiadas 
into  pigeons.  Proteus  of  Egypt,  whom  IVfene- 
laus  was  supposed  to  have  consulted '  about  his 
passage  homeward,  was  a  tower  of  this  sort  with 
a  purait  It  was  an  edifice,  where  both  priests 
and  pilots  resided  to  give  information ;  and  where 


■  Prcetides  implcrunt  falsis  mugitibiis  auras.    Virgil.  Eclog.  6. 
V.  48. 
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a  Hght  was  continually  burning  to  direct  the 
ahips  in  the  night.  The  tower  of  Torone  likewise 
was  a  Pharos,  and  therefore  styled  by  Lycophron 
fikMYfmm  Tof»m,  the  flaming  Torone.  The  country 
aixNit  it  was,  in  like  manner,  called  *  OAiy^o^ 
Phlegra,  both  from  these  flaming  Towers,  and 
fipom  the  worship  there  introduced.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  fire^tower  in  this  region  named 
Proteus ;  for,  according  to  the  antient  accounts, 
Proteus  is  mentioned  as  having  resided  in  these 
parts,  and  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  Torone. 
He  is  accordingly  styled  by  the  Poet, 

The  epithet  rvyuoqj  gloomy,  and  sad,  implies  a 
bad  character,  which  arose  from  the  cruel  rites 
practised  in  these  places.  In  all  these  temples 
they  made  it  a  rule  to  sacrifice  strangers,  whom 
fbrtune  brought  in  their  way.   Torone  stood  near 


*  Uwid.  1.  ?•  c.  123. 

mb   ib    lUi9V«t»J^Miy    ^Ksy^mMt  h   v^i»  utaAiir*'   mow  ^'  mur%9  m 
|tfinftf»M  riysmc,  lOiof  «^ff,  nm  »»of4«».    SUabo.  Epitome.  1.  7* 

p.5ia 

'Lycophron.  ▼.  115. 
TOL.  II.  S 


thtf  chswacttr  kodi  tkr  na^  cif 

AaakiM  of  CaasBm  as  mtimkt 

takes  oiff  ftvai  Pioins  tis  kofHaboAof 

accfjMry   to  the  Tile  ptankcy   far  whkk  Ike 


drir  fittker  left  tfaem  ootof  dBgH^ 


^fMXTWf 


I  • 


In  this  he  alludes  to  a  cnstom,  <rt*  vhi^  I  dttU 
take  notice  hereafter.  According  to  Eustadni^ 
the  notion  was,  that  Proteus  fled  bj  m  sttbtma- 
neous  passage  to  Egypt,  in  compoay  vith  Us 
daughter  Eidothea.  ^  AvoxjcTtrn  »?  *^«»  pn«  ''k 
f^y^rfK  E^jflfxc.  He  went,  it  seems^  from  oae 
Pharos  to  another ;  from  PaUene  to  the  moiidi  of 
the  Nile.     The  Pharos  of  Egypt  was  koA  a 


^  Stcphaous  places  Torooc  id  Thrace,  aod  wppom  it  ts  bnc 
been  named  from  Torooe,  who  was  not  the  wile,  bot  dmgjklerof 
Proteus.  Ato  TofujtfK  TK  n^tvq.  Some  auufe  hsr  thtdasg|ter 
of  Poseidon  and  Phanice.  SeeStepb.  ^Xty^mu,  Tbsrtwmilore 
tr>wer9  than -one  of  this  name. 

■ 

•  tlmhXfifmf  tTft^Bt  Tr,yt9U9  r^o^v,    Lycoph.  V.  Itfp 

'' Lycophron.  v.  124. 

^  Eustath.  en  Dionysius.  v.  259^ 
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p«teh»4ower,  and  a  temple,  where  people  went  to 
tt^iie  about  the  success  of  their  vdyage ;  aud  to 
iktam  die  assistance  of  pilots.  'Proteus  ^kras  an 
Sg3rptian  title  of  the  Deity^  under  wh'rch  he  wA 
ptashipped,  both  in  the  Pharos,  and  at '  Mem^ 
lUs.  He  was  the  same  as  Osiris,  and  Canobus : 
■ri  fmitieulbrly  the  God  of  mariners^  w)io  con- 
ned ^is  department  to  the  ^  sea.  From  hence, 
[dntk,  we  may  unrarel  the  mystery  about  the 
lilot  of  Mcndaus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  named 
Canobus,  and  to  have  given  name  to  the  principal 
Mport  in  Egypt.  The  priests  of  the  country 
ogbod  at  the  idle  '"^  story  ;  and  they  had  good 
Mson :  for  the  place  was  far  prior  to  the  people 
i|ioken  of,  and  the  name  not  of  Grecian  original. 
El  JB  observable,  that  Stephanos  of  Byzantium 
Ifhts  the  pilot  another  name,  calling  him,  instead 
ilCandbus,  ^«f  o?,  Pharus.  His  words  are  ^oe^^  o 
D^fv(  MiMAouf,  which  are  scarce  sense.  I  make 
bodoubty  from  the  history  of  Proteus  above,  but 
dmt  in  the  original,  whence  Stephanus  copied,  or 
at  least  whence  the  story  was  first  taken,  the 
Mldii^  was  ^«f •;  •  H^fiK  MfvfXM ;  that  is,  the 
SkMfiu  of  Menelaus,  so  celebrated  by  Homer, 
wlio  is  represented,  as  so  wise,  and  so  experienced 


^  Hmdkit  1.  s.  c.  112. 

'  IlftfVM  MuiX^ant/y  vorrv  nA^iJiBK  >xerr«.     Orphic  Hythn.  24. 
**  Ariftidtt.  Ontio  ^gyptiaca.  v.  S.  p.  60S. 

SS 
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in  Tuiv^tion,  whom  they  esteemed  a  greMr-pitH 
phet»  and  a  Deity  of  the  sea,  was  nothing  ^dse 
but  a  Pharos.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  tcmpkrM 
Proteus  upon  the  Canobtc  branch  of  the  NiAr,  lo 
which  the  Poet  makes  Menelaus  have  reconne. 
Such  was  the  original  history :  hut  llfmrnt  Mnomm 
has  been  changed  to  vfMftv^ ;  and  tber  Odd 
Canobus  turned  into  a  Grecian  pilot  A^  these 
were  Ophite  temples,  a  story  has  been  added  about 
this  person  having  been  stung   by   a   sa^mt 

Pilot  was  bitten  by  a  serpent ^  and  buried  im  /As 
island.  Conformable  to  my  opinion  is  the  ac* 
count  given  by  Tzetzes,  who  says,  that  Proteos 
resided  in  the  '^  Pharos :  by  which  is  signified* 
that  he  was  the  Deity  of  the  place;  He  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Orphic  poetry  as  the  first4N>ni  of 
the  world,  the  chief  God  of  the  sea,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  mighty  '^  prophet. 

The  history  then  of  Menelaus  in  Egypt,  if  such 
a  person  ever  existed,  amounts  to  this.  In  m  state 
of  uncertainty  he  applied  to  a  temple  near  Canobus, 
which  was  sacred  to  Proteus.  This  was  one  tide 
out  of  many,   by  which  the  chief  Deity  of  the 


"  Stcphanus  Byzant.  ^et^oe. 

'*  Chilias.  2.  Hist.  44.  p.  31.    n^trnv^  ^oihkioc  fmxH 

"  Orphic  Ilyrao  to  Proteus.  *24» 
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country  was  wor^ipped,  and  was  equivalent  to 
On,  Orus^  Osiris,  and  Canobus.  From  thb  piaq^ 
Menelaus  obtained  proper  advice,  by  which  he 
<lireeted  his  voyage.  Hence  some  say,  that  he 
had  •(•I'TK,  Phrontis,  for  his   pilot.     '^  KuCf^Mrni; 

•fH-*(  MfVfXojt  i  ^foprig^  wo(  Op^T0fQi.      MtTltluUS  had 

gm  tsoMtnt  pilots  one  PhrontU^  the  son  qfOneior. 
This,  I  think,  confirms  all  that  I  have  been  saying : 
Imp  what  is  Phrontis,  but  advice  and  experience  ? 
and  what  is  Onetor,  but  the  Pharos,  from  whence 
it  was  obtained  ?  Onetor  is  the  same  as  Torone, 
T<i>i»«|  only  reversed^  They  were  both  temples  of 
PloCaiifti  the  same  as  On,  and  Orus :  both 
fMyffliMis  by  which  is  meant  temples  of  fire,  ox 
Sgbt-bouses.  Hence  we  may  be  pretty,  certain^ 
that  the  three  pilots,  Canobus,  Phronti^  Pharo% 
totgetber  with  Onetor,  were  only  poetical  per* 
looages :  and  that  the  terms  properly  related  to 
towers,  and  sanctuaries,  which  were  of  Egyptian 
original.  i  . 

Thiefie  places  were  courts  of  justice,  where,  the 
fiyilti  seem  to  have  practised  a  strict  inquisition ; 
and  where  pains  and  penalties  were  very  severe. 
Xbe.  aotion  of  the  Furies  was  taken  /rom  these 
temples :  for  the  term  Furia  is  from  Ph'ur,  ignis, 
and  signifies  a  priest  of  fire.    It  was  on  account 

^Eustath.  in  Dionys.  t.  14. 
.  4^MTi9  Onr^ftint.  ifomer.  OdyM.  r.  ▼•  SSd.  See  also  Heiycb. 


»    *) 


4f  Aft  ^m«U.e»  hem  ni 

4nr  riiemdim  marie  intgL*  hp  UK     ttF 

havimi  fr  ;ni  Virri- 


The  temple  at  PMiezjra  n  Bgotia 

•rfnripmi^TffV.    an«4    ipftgir   sicot   crvell 

rfcfefgy^  »  f«pmcnCffi  m  the  shades  Mov, 
mi^  ofit  ill  eODtmoal  agmiv,  snrf  eaAertny  pceple 
to  jff^tfce. 

"^  —  Phlegya&que  miserrimos  omBes 
MnHrtttt,  €t  tnsti  testator  voce  per  umbras^ 
DMcite  jttfCitiam  mooitif  et  hob  trameie  Dmn. 

fc%ctlk»t  cooBiel,  bat-iBtroduoed  ntbertooktSL 
Pblegyas  iras  ib  reali^  the  San ;  so  denomiaateil 
bj  the  iEtbiopes,  or  Cuthites,  and  esteemed  the 


"i£ncid.  J.  6.  v..56(>. 

1 
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same  as  Mithras  of  Persis.  They  looked  up  to 
lliito  as  their  great  benefactor,  and  lawgiver :  fcur 
they  held  their  laws  as  of  divine  original.  His 
wonhip  was  introduced  among  the  natives  of 
Greece  by  the  Cuthites,  styled  Ethiopians^  who 
came  from  EgypU  That  this  was  the  true  history 
0f  Phlegyas  we  may  be  assured  from  Stephanus, 
and  Phavorinus.  They  mention  both  Phlegyas, 
and  Mithras^  as  men,  deified ;  and  specify,  that 
they  were  of  Ethiopian  original.  '^  MiO^ai^  sum 
#Ai7««ir,  Mtfaf-  AiOioiTAf  TO  yi9fi.  Minos  indeed  is 
sfofccB  of,  as  an  upright  judge :  and  the  person 
•Uudcd  to  under  that  character  was  eminently 
diitinguished  for  his  piety,  and  justice.  But  his 
piieats  were  esteemed  far  otherwise,  for  they  were 
goiltj  of  great  cruelties.  Hence  we  find,  that 
Mmoa  was  looked  upon  as  a  judge  of  hell,  and 
styled  Qusssitor  Minos.  He  was  in  reality  a 
Dei^,  the  same  as  Menes,  and  Menon  of  Egypt : 
and  as  Manes  of  Lydia,  Persis,  and  other  coun- 
tries. And  though  his  jiistory  be  not  consistently 
eadiibited,  yet,  so  much  light  may  be  gained  from 
the  Cretans,  as  to  certify  us,  that  there  was  in  their 
islimd  a  temple  called  Men-Tor,  the  tower  of 
Men,  or  Menes.    The  Deity,   from  a  particular 


'^  Stephanus.  Aitkfwm. 
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'^  hieroglyphic^  under  which  the  natives  trcfl^ 
jihipped  him,  was  styled  Minotauras.  To  thnr 
teiBpla  the  Athenians  were  obliged  annually  tb 
send  some  of  their  prime  youth  to  be  sacrificed ; 
just  as  the  people  of  Carthage  used  to  isend  their 
children  to  be  victims  at  *^  Tyre.  Tlie  Athenians 
were  obliged,  tor  some  time  to  pay  this  tribAte^  as 
appears  from  the  festival  in  commemoration  of 
their  deliverance.  The  places  most  infamous  fbr 
these  customs  were  those,  which  were  situated 
upon  the  seacoast :  and  especially  those  dangerous 
passes,  where  sailors  were  obliged  to  go  on  shore 
for  assistance,  to  be  directed  in  their  way.  ScyOa 
upon  the  coast  of  Rhegium  was  one  of  these:  and 
appears  to  have  been  particularly  dreaded  by 
mariners.  Ulysses  in  Homer  says,  that  he  wai 
afraid  to  mention  her  name  to  his  companions^ 
lest  they  should  through  astonishment  have  lost 
all  sense  of  preservation. 


%o 


'*  The  hieroglyphic  was  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  buU ;  which 
|uid  the  same  reference,  as  the  Apis,  and  Mneuis  of  Egypt. 


''  Diodonis  Sic.  1.  20.  p.  756. 
***  Homer.  Odyss.  M.  yf.  222. 
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Some  suppose  Scylla  to  have  been  a  dangerout 
rock ;  and  that  it  was  abominated  on  account  of 
the  frequent  shipwrecks.  There  was  a  rock  of 
that  name,  but  attended  with  no  such  peril.  We 
Mie  informed  by  Seneca,  ^'  Scyllam  saxum  esse,  et 
quidem  non  terribile  navigantibus.  It  was  the 
temple^  built  of  old  upon  that  ^^  eminence,  and 
the  customs  which  prevailed  yrithin,  that  made  it 
so  detested.  This  temple  was  a  Petra:  hence 
Scylla  is  by  Homer  styled  ZxuAAsi  IXir^Mn ;  -and  the 
dogs,  with  which  she  was  supposed  to  have  been 
surrounded,  were  Cahen,  or  priests. 

As  there  was  a  Men-tor  in  Crete,  so  tliere  wai 
a  place  of  the  same  name,  only  reversed,  in  Sicily, 
called  Tor-men,  and  Tauromenium.  There  is 
reaion  to  think,  that  the  same  cruel  practices  pre* 
nilcd  here.  It  stood  in  the  country  of  the 
Liouc,  Lestrygons,  and  Cyclopes,  upon  the 
liver  On-Baal,  which  the  Greeks  rendered  Ono- 
bsllus.  From  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  it 
vas  one  of  the  Cyclopian  buildings.  Homer  has 
presented  us  with  something  of  truth,  though  we 
nceive  it  sadly  mixed  with  fable.  We  find  from 
lum,  that  when  Ulysses  entered  the  dangerous 

^1 1*  Ti  XviPA^ji,  Afli^MK  vn'  £«tfAV(»  fw*  ivymrt^  turn,  ApoUooiiu. 
SckoL  L  4.  T.  S2S. 
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pns&  of  Rhegiuiiiy-  he  had  six  of  his  comrades 
'seized  by  Scylla:  and  he  loses  the  same  Dumber 
hi  the  caveiti  of  the  Cyclops,  which  that' monster 
derourcfd.  Silenus,  in*  a  passai^e  before  taken 
notice  of,  is  by  Euripides  made  to  say,  that  the 
toost  a^eeable  repast  to  the  Cyclops  was  the  flesh 
of -strangers :  nobody  came  within  his  reach,  that 
Ite  -fKa  hot  fi*ed  upbn. 


.»e- 


■  I  k  • 

iVom  thiese  aciibunts  some  have  been  led  to  thmk, 
that  the  priests  in  these  temples  really  fed'  upon 
thefle^h  of  the  persons  sacrificed  :  and  diat  these 
stories  at  bottom  allude  to  a  shocking  depravity; 
SQch,  as  one  would  hope,  that  human  nature  coold 
not  be  brbught.to.  Nothing  can  be  more  horrid, 
than  the  cruel  process  of  the  Cyclops,  as  Tt  is  re- 
presented  by  Homer.  And  though  it  be  viSled 
under  the  shades  of  poetry,  we  may  stil!  learn  the 
detestation,  in  which  these  places  were  held. 

^  Tw  it  S\M  fxa^^af  irt  mcvXaxaf  Ttort  yottn 


^  Euripides.  Cyclops,  v.  12(?. 
**  Odyss.  I.  I.  V.  389. 
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^'He  an&wered  with  his  deed:  .kt»)>Ioody  hand- 
Saatcfa'd  two  unhappy  of  my  martial  bandv 
ilnd  dash'd  like  dogs  against  the  rooky  floor : 
The  pavement  swims  with  brains/  arid  mingled 

Tom  Ikob  from  iuib^  he  spireads  the  hoErid 
,  ■    .feast,  .-■'- 

And  fierce  devonra  it  like  ^  mouutain  bensL  o 
-  lit  suqks  the  marrow,  and  llie  blood  lie  drains<^ 

Nw  entrails,  fleshi.  nor  sobd  bone  remains. 
^  ^We  are  the  deiath,.  from  whioh  w«  cannot  movc^ 
I .  t  And  humbled  groan'  benMt^  ^^  hwndlof  Jove. 

One  would  not  be  .very  lorwai-d  to  atrengtiien  an 
imputation,  which  disgraces  human  nature :  yet 
there  inust  certainly  have  been  something  highly 
brutal  and  depraved  in  the  oharacter  of-  this  peo- 
ple, to  have  given  rise  to  this  description  of  tout 
and  unnatural  feeding.  What  must  not  be  con- 
cealed, Euhemerus,  an  antient  writer,  who  wa$  a 
native  of  these  parts,  did  aver,  that  this  bestial 


■»   .<    ■     f^-—^^^mm*t 


*' Imitsled  by  Mr.  Pope. 
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practice  oaee  picvBilack  ^  Sstuni^.  dnroamig  bis 
own  cbildvea  is^^upposcd  to  aUude^  to  tbis^^vston. 
And  we  learn  ^rom  this  aonter,  aathe^iasnge  hm 
been  transmilted/.  1^  ^.^  £aiiiii8|  4bat  not:  onlj 
Saturn,  but  Ops,' ^  and,4fae  rMt;a£.iii)3|BkiBd  iailheir 
days,  used  to  feed  upon  human  flesh. — ^'&i* 
tufmini,  ^  et  Ojp»i,  *.  bsBterosJiiae:  tufai  honrioes  hir 
manakn  cwnem  sotitM  esitarc^'  He  speaks'^of 
Satura^  ahd  Ops^  as*  ^of  person^  who  oncC'  lived 
In  the'  vrorldi  and  were:  thus  guit^.  But  tlie  priests 
of  their  temples  were  the  people  to  be  really  ac* 
cnsedi;  the  Cy^lopians,  lamis,  and  Lestiygoii^ 
who  officiated  at  their  altars.  He  speaiks  of  the 
custOfBi^  as  well  ktik>wii^  and  it  bad  undoubtedly 
been  practised  in  those  parts,  wbere^  in  afiertinies 
be  was  bom.  For  be  wasu  native^  ^*  of  Zanek^ 
and  lived  in  the  very <  country^  of  whiolr  We  >liave 
been  speaking,  in  tbe'bind^bf  the  Lestryg^oiBA  and 
Cyclopians.  The  promontory  of  Scylla  was  within 
his  sight.     He  was  tb^feifbre  well  qila)i^d  M  gnft 


>    W  ....       4 


*^  Cniiiii»  trsfisUted  into  Lakib  the  history  *cffEilhemera%  wkb 
leems  |o  have  bees  a  ae&sibk  tiisQ»  ami  nw  into  Ihe  baae  tliaoki0 
of  his  country.  He  likewise  wrote  against  it,  and  ixpna  heoes 
made  himself  many  enemies.  Strabo  treats  him  as  a  man  devoted 
to  fiction.  I.  2.  p.  l60. 

^*£x  Ennii  Historic  sacrd,  quoted  by  Lactantius.  Divin.'Tih\| 
stilut.  vol.  1.  c.  IS,  p.  59. 

*' Hmv«»m»  Evfi/Mfejr.  Strabo.  L  hf»  Bit 


eyiid  firacUcm^  left  hktmf^  iv^fmrnAom;  wd  ^ 
p^moriaUvvere  iiQt!fifi»cedlarages.!.  a,  . 

.  I(iisaid  of  Qrpb^us  fejr  ,H^||«»,  >  C«dilm$^  ^ 
)dctu  fosdo  deterruit.: ,  by  ;W;lHQb>OQe  ^k0»l^  W4eil 
10  tlimk^  that  the  putting:^  8topr:to  tibit  uwaMUiral 
gratification  :wM ;  owing  tQ'  him.  Qtbert  .diank^ 
that  be  only  discOttntena^ced  the.  eating  of  vvw, 
flesh,  which  before  had  been  usual,  But  thia 
could  not  be  true  of.  Orpheus  :  for  it  was  a  cir«» 
eumstance,  which  made  one  part  of  his  iBstitute& 
Ifthererwere  ever  such  a  maii|  a^  Orpheus,  he 
enjoined  the  very  things  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  prohibited.  For  both  in  the  '^orgies  of 
Sacchus  and  in  the  rites  of  Ceres,  as  well  as  of 
other  Deities,  one  part  of  the  mysteries  consisted 
IB  a  ceremony  styled  M^M^yi* ;  at  which  time  they 
eat  the  flesh  quite  crude  with  the  blood.  In  Cret» 
rt  the  '"^  Diouusiaca  they  used  to  tear  the  flesh  with 
their  teeth  from  the  animal,  when  alive.  This 
they  did  in  commemoration  of  Dionusus.  ''  Festps 
funeris  dies  statuunt,  et  annuum  sacrum  tneteric^ 


•■ 


^  Clemens.  Cohott.  p.  11.  Amobius.  1.  5. 

^A*ofV0V9   M«M»«^«y  o^MOtio'h   Ikut^tf  tffufmyia  mp  ii^ofAOtiat 

Clemens  Cohort,  p.  1 1 . 
^'  Julius  Firmicus.  p.  44. 


C70  ms  jLUAxrun  «r 

fiKMDttSy  iyiib  poeirtbontaf  itit  ftttii^  MCpttHtt 
CM.  •  VixMim  bmkmt  dtMikm  7MAM,-  MinMB 
epulas  annuif  comiiiaMMtiMiibiM  audlMiWK 
ApolkMiiuft  Rhodiiis  speakhig  ^'pefmnm  tH^  to 
Bteclia&ftliaiis^  n^tnetitB  them  ^Bvmut  M^ndCt^ 
ttfXjw,  as  stvige  as  tbeHvyadn^  who  ikliglrtcid  II 
bloody  banquets.  Upon  this  the  SdM^ittit  «I|l 
serres,  that  the  Mainadas^  anfd  BacdMs^  vied  M 
devour  the  raw  limbs  of  animals^  which  tllqF  ImI 
cut  or  torn  asunder.    '^  U^Xkctiu^  n  fM^f^  nmmtfi* 

^ifffn^    1UU  MfAorr^fcturUj  ttflisriy.      tn  tht  isfalMllsf 

Chios  it  was  a  religious  custom  to  tear  a  man  liull 
from  fimb  by  way  of  sacrifice  to  Dionusut.  ^ftal 
tame  obtained  in  Tenedos.  It  is  Porphyiy,  tfh* 
gives  the  account.  He  was  a  staunch  Pagiui,^tti 
his  evidence  on  that  account  is  of  consequence 
He  quotes  for  the  rites  of  Tenedos  Euelpis  the 

Carystian.      ^  Etu^rro  h  xai  »  Xik»  rw  H/iMiifM  iWivfii 

From  all  which  we  may  leam  one  sad  truth,  ihst 
there  is  scarce  any  thing  so  impious  and  unna«^ 
turai,  as  not  at  times  to  have  prevauled. 
We  need  not  then  wonder  at  the  character  given 


^Mpollon.  Rhod.  1. 1,  v.  636. 
"  Scholia  Apollon.  1.  l.  v.  635. 
**  Porphyry  n^i  mvx^,  1^2.  p.  224. 
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^  the  Leatrygones^  Lamise,  and  Cydopiaas^  irhb 

vfifc  inhabitants  of  Sicify,  and  liv^d  nearly  in  the 

latne  part  of  the  island.    They  seem  to  havie  beta 

tiberpnests^  and  priestesses,  of  the  Leontini,  nrho 

jetided  at  Peloni%  and  in  the  Cyclopian  totvers : 

on.  which  account  the  Lamias  are  by  Lucilins 

tQCQi^d  '^  Turricolas.    They  are  supposed  to  have 

4tljlg;hted  in  human  blood,  like  the  Cyclopians^ 

bpt .  with  this,  difference  that  their  chief  repast 

waft  the  flesh  of  young  persons  and  children ;  of 

«!|iicb  they  are  represented  as  very  greedy.    They 

wer&  priests  of  Ham,  called  £1  Ham ;  from  whence 

MU  formed  'Lamus  and  'Lamia*    Their  chief  dty, 

the  same  probably,  which  was  named  Taurome- 

tmm^   is  mentioned  by  Homer,    as  the  city  of 

And  the  inhabitants  are  represented  as  of  the 
giant  race. 

Md^foi,  ovx  avift^^hv  foiitOTfC,  oAAa  riyocs. 


''  Turricolas  Lamias,  Fauni  quas  PompUtique 
Imtitiim  Numae.    LactanL  de  falsi  Relig.  1.  1.  c  22.  p.  105. 
^^'HfMerOdlys.K.v.Sl.  * 

"Ibid.  K.v.  120. 
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Many  give  an  account  of  the  Lestrygons,  and 
Lamic,  upon  the  Urit  in  Italy ;  and  also  upoK 
otlier  parts  of  that  coast :  and  some  of  them  did 
settle  there.  But  they  were  more  particularty  to 
be  found  in  ''  Sicily  near  Leontium,  as  the  ScbcH 
liast  upon  Lycophron  observes.  ^  Aauffvy^nt,  i$ 
¥\)9  Aforrtvot.  The  anticnt  Lestrygans  xccre  the  jMt- 
ple^  whose  posterity  are  now  called  LeontinL  Ths 
same  writer  takes  notice  of  their  incivility  to 
strangers :  ^  Ovx  ixrav  f^Oio'/Afiroi  ^cm?  woliggf^lMft 
Tliat  they  were  Amonians,  and  came  original^ 
from  Babylonia,  is  pretty  evident  from  the  historf 
of  the  Erythrcan  Sibyl;  who  was  no  other  than 
a  Lamian  priestess.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Lamia,   who  was  the  daughter  of 

Poseidon.     ^'  XtSuXAay — Aa/A^a;  Htf'air  Ouyotrf^a  rs  !!•• 

^iiivya;.  Under  the  character  of  one  person  is  to 
be  understood  a  priesthood  :  of  which  commu- 
nity each  man  was  called  Lamus,  and  each  priest* 


•ncDtrai.     Thucyd.  1.  6.  p.  37S. 

^'  Scliolid.  V.  (;;>6'.    Leon  in  I^contium  is  a  tnwslation  of  Laii 
{v^h)  Leo:  Bochart. 

■***  Lycopb.  abo\e. 

♦*   Plutarch  dc  Defect.  Orac-  vol.  1.  p.  398. 

'£tc^o»  ^i  fxciv  tx  MaXieuxp  xftKtff^at  A«f*»ftc  ^tfyart^  X*CwXXg», 

Clem.  Alex.  Stroni.  1.  1 .  p.  358.    Pausanias  makes  her  the  daQgjb- 
tcr  of  Jupiter  and  Lamia.  1.  10.  p.  b25. 
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^rLamia.  ,  By  the  Sibyl  being  tJlftfUaftghler!:.^ 
!^ittia»:  jthe^daughterof  Po&eidoh,  h.  \i^^Xit^X)f^ 
hi  twt^^of  Lamian  original,:  anil!  uUfvnifttelyiJ^!^ 
cf rated  from, the  gteat  Deity  of  the* «iea..  Wb^ife 
iUndfifI\to  aider  that  el^racter^  will  henenflbejt"  2^ 
the#n;  r  The  countries,  to.  which  the! Sibyl  js  re- 
ferred^ point  out  hei\  extraction :  ibc.  ^he  is  said 
t%:htve  come  from  E^^pt,  scad  Babylonia;    ^  'Qi 

Mrnvrnp  BstSvXwkxVy  ingot  ft  £»€yXXav  iX^XKO-iv  Aiyuirmoiy. 

ICthe  Sibyl  came  from  Babylonia  and  Egypt;,  her 
lupposed  parent,  Lamia,  must  have  been  of  the 
«ame  original. 

■The  Lami83  were  not  only  to  be  founc}  in  Italy, 
and  Sicily,  but  Greece,  Pontus,  ^  and  *'  Liby^. 
Abd  hchvevei*  widely  they  may  have  been  separa- 
ted, tliey  are  still  represented  in  the  same  unfa- 
vourable light.  Euripides  says,  that  their  very 
wme  was'detestable.. 


Tiii  r'pwjUa  roi^  .tnovn^r^¥  (f fro/I 


1  • 


Philostratus  spciks  of  their  bestial  appetite,  and 


■  ■ ,  1  ■  ^ 


^  Clemens  Alex,  i;  1.  p.  35%.  ' 

^  See  Diodorus.  1.  20.  p.  77S.  of  the  Lamia  fo  Li^ye,  and  of 
4cr  cavenu 
^  Euripides  quoted  ibid. 
VOL.  lU  T 


■f    •  • 
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imnatnial  ^brtfcDny.  ^  Amfuof  ^mftim^  nm  paoan 
mAftiwum  i^fv.  And  Aratotle  aUvdcs  to  pneticck 
3till  moie  ■hockisg :  u  if  tibey  tore  open  the  h^ 
^ks  big  with  child,  that  tfacj  might  get  at  the 
iBfa&t  to  devour  it  /  ^peak,  ujn  ht^  rf  pafk^ 
vho  kaoc  brutal  appetites     ^  Aaym  Jk  roc  1^ 

f»  xaaJmi  xaTfcfl«fi».  These  deKfiptioiis  are  peHnfl 
cavmd  to  a  great  excess ;  ^-et  the  hisfibiy  wai 
founded  in  truth :  and  dews  plainly  wltat  ftttfid 
impressions  were  left  upon  the  minds  of  men  fin 
the  barbarity  of  the  first  ages. 

One  of"  the  principal  places  in  Italy,  vibete  tbe 
Lamia  seated  themselves^  \ras  about  FarmaB;  of 
which  Horace  takes  notice  in  his  Ode  to  iEliis 
Lamia. 


^^  iEli,  vetusto  nobilis  ab  Lamo,  &c. 
Authore  ab  illo  ducis  originem, 
Qai  Formiarum  momia  dicitur 
Princeps,  et  innantem  Maricse 
Littoribus  tenuisse  Lirim. 


*'  Philostratus.  Vita  Apollon.  I.  4.  p.  I  S3. 
^'  Arisiot.  Ethic.  1.  7-  c.  ^.  p.  US.    Sec  PlnUich  «{«  tiAn^ 
r^myfioavnii^    And  Aristopb.  Vespse.  Scbvl.  t.  1030. 
*'  floracp,  I.  3,  udc  17. 


Imt  dhkif  temple  of  the  Formifttts  ^wu  upon  the 
coast  at  Caiete.     It  i»  said  to  have  had  its 
M-firotn' a  woman,  ivbodied  here:  and' whom 
«  ttiiOee  the  nurse  of  MnekB,  dtheft  of  Asca*^ 
1^  'ttthers  ftill  of  ^  Creusa.    The  trath  is  this  ^  • 
Mod  near  a  cavern^  sacred  to  >  the  God  Ait, 
hd  Ate,  Atis,  and  Attb;  andit  was  hence* 
Cd  Caieta^  and  Caiatta«    Strabtt  says,  that  it 
P denominated  from  a  cave,  though  he  did* not ^ 
PW  the  precise  ^  etymology.    There  were  also  i 
die  rock  some  wonderful  sobCferranes,  whichr: 
ttbed  out  into  vaiious  apartments.    Here  the^ 
lent  tiamii^   the  priests  of  Ham,    ^  remded^ 
euce  Silius  Italicos,  when  he- speaks  of  the 
Im^  styles  it  ^  Regnaita  Lamo  Caieta.    Th^' 
loiibtedly  saeiirifited  children  here;  andvfiiroi^ 
biy  the  same  custom  \vM  cotiimdb  aoibiiif ^.tfae 
iinii,  as  prevailed  among  the  Lacedsemonians, 
tdiised  to  whip  their  cfiiMfcn  TMind>  the  altar  bf 
wa  Ovthia.    Thus  much!  we i^Ue- assured  bj^ 
ilgentius,    and    others,    that   the    usual    term 
umg  the  antieiit  Latines  for  the  whipping  of 


1 

■    1 

.1 , 

• 

•♦,.-* 

4S 

Virgil  Mn.  |.  7. 

V.  1. 

See  Servius. 

49 

Strabo.  1.  5.  p. 

357. 

KoXTroD  Ka»arT/«y.  xA. 

CO 

im.  p.  35&) 

■ 
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■  » 
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«i 

Silius.   1.  & 

.      ;{ 

T   If 


I^anni  wen:  Cctinze,  azd  CaaspiMi  prieiC%  milo 
lail  f oaB4cd  fe»^tr«  m  tiarse  p^rt»;  and  pattpoq^ 
lafiy  near  tmcr  fcra^  uiaiKi^  to  viiicfa  thcv  pat 
ftuae.  Tiitse  temp'^s  were  naikigJ  aioic  dvi 
ofdinar)r  fzmau^  oa  accoaat  of  the  wooing  wipe 
oAciateri.  Tacy  vere  much  siddictcd  &)►  the 
cruel  rire%  cf  wiucb  I  have  bee*  speakiag;  *> 
that  the  shore's^  upoa;  i^ich  rber  iendcd»  arp^ 
K^rifaed,  as  co%'ered  with  the  boaes  of  mtti^  ^ 
Hroytd  by  their  artifice: 

".  iaoique  adeo  scopulot  Sireimai  advecta  subiiMi^ 
Difiiciles  qoondaia^  multorainque  ossibos  albos. 

They  used  hymns  in  their  temples,  accompanied 
with  the  music  of  their  country :  which  must 
have  been  very  enchanting,    as  we  may  jurfgtf 


'^  l)e  Virgiliani  continentia.  p.  762.  Caiat  signified  a  kind  ot 
uhip,  or  thong,  pn^bably  such  was  used  ctCaiate. 
"  Viffpl.  ;£ceid.  1.  3.  y.  873, 
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from  tfie  traditions  handed  down  of  if s  W!icacy; 

I  have  mentioned^  that  the  son^  of  the  Cana*> 

■      »    ■  • 

anites  and  Cretans  were  particularlj  pL*ciiitive»'aiid 
pleading : 

**  They  sang  in  sweet  but  meUnclioty strains) 
Such  as  were  warbled  by  the  Ddian  Ood, 
When  in  the  groVes  of  Ida  he  bewail'd  ' 
The  lovely  lost  Atyoinius; 

But  nothing  can  shew  more  fully  the  poti*er  of 
antient  harmony  than  the  character  given  of  the 
Sirens.  Their  cruelty  the  antients  held  in  detes- 
Uioa ;  yet  always  speak  feehngly  of  their  musit. 
Tbey  represent  their  songs  as  so  fatally  winnings 
that  nobody  could  withstand  their  sweetness.  All 
were  soothed  with  it ;  though  their  life  was  the 
firchaae  of  the  gratification/  Tlie  Scholiast  'npou 
Lycophron  makes  them  the  children  of  the  muse 
^Terpsichore.  Nicatider  supposes  their  mother 
to  have  been  ^felpomene :  others  Ynak^  lier  Cal- 
liopc.  Tlie  M'hole  of  this  irf'meVely  an  allegory  ; 
and  means  only  that'tHey  werc^  i!ie  daughters  of 
hannoti^'.'  Theii^'efficady  is  mentioned  by  •* Apdl- 


'*  Sec  Nonnus.  U  ip.  p.'3'1i). 
'^  V.  033.  Si^  Nitdis  Cdino. 
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lonius  Rbodius :  and  by  the  Author  of  tiie  Or- 
phic ^  Afgonautica :  but  the  account  given  bj 
Homer  is  by  fiur  the  most  afie^dng. 

^  Zufnpag  f^n  wftnn  Af i^fcu,  m  fa  n  vft^r*? 

'Otk  aii^m  irfX«ni,  x*f  fttyyo  «uc«n» 
Xiffnirfiiy,  ry  /  sTi  ym^  jmm  nnri«  tixmi 

AXXa  Ti  Z(i^ii»f (  Xiyv^ii  tcXyvo'iir  o^iAi^ 

#       ■         ■       ■ 

*  * 

They  are  the  words  of  Circe  to  Uly^tos,  givip; 
him  an  accoui|t  of  the  dangers  w})ich  hv  was  to 
encounter. 

^'  NcKt  where  the  Sicens  dwel|»  you  plpi^  tk 
seas. 

Their  song  is  death,  and  makes/destruction  platsc 

Unblest  the  man^  whom  music  makes  to  stray 

Near  the  curst  c.o^t,  and  listep  to  thek  lay. 

No  more  that  wretch  shall  view:  die  joys  of  lifei 

His  blooming  ofisprin^,  or  his  pleasing  vife. 


"V.l«6&. 

'*  Qdym.  L  li.  t.  $9. 

^  From  Mr.  Pope's  tmntbtioiK 
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In  verdant  meads  they  ^>ort|  and  wide  around 
Lie  human  bones,  that  whiten  all  the  ground : 
The  ground  polluted  floats  with  human  gore. 
And  human  carnage  taints  the  dreadful  shore. 
Fly,  fly  the  dangerous  coast 

■ 

The  story  at  bottom  relates  to  the  people  above- 
mentioned  ;  who  with  their  mnsic  used  to  entice 
strangers  into  tlie  purlieus  of  their  temples,  and 
then  put  them  to  deatli.  Nor  was  it  music  only, 
with  which  persons  were  seduced  to  follow  them. 
The  female  part  of  tlieir  choirs  were  maintained 
for  a  twofold  purpose^  both  on  account  of  tlieir 
voices  and  their  beauty.  They  were  accordingly 
my  liberal  of  their  fitvours,  and  by  these  means 
enticed  seafaring  persons,  who  paid  dearly  for 
their  entertainment.  Scylla  was  a  personage  of 
diia  aort :  and  among  the  fragments  of  Callima- 
chus  we  have  a  short,  but  a  most  perfect,  descrip- 
of  her  character. 


rm  is  by  some  interpreted  malefica :  upon 
which  the  learned  Hemsterhusius  remarks  very 
justly — TKMrmML€»  cur  Latine  vertatur  malefica  non 


**CsHiiiiS€hi  Frag.  1S4.  p.  510. 


m  mn:  AYirrsn  err 


rTcOeaL    St  .Gmmmntibm  obccaipany 
iaterpiftahrrer  ifent  'cmb*  Mircni  BincMmK  mAiA 

uQilcriwfciclk  character  iMt  aie  liere  to  vmlmtaadl 
the  chief  pnestna  of  the  pbce^  was  vrtiriKr  daa 
a  hancbome  island  strumpet.  Her  name  it  seems 
betokened  as  mtich,  kail  sfae-4tid  sotbelir'tt^'ii' 
^J^  Mcfju  vywtu^  We  may  fimn  tfaise  ibtadeehi 
pher  .the.  htstorj  of  Scyila,  as[  gitieB  bjr  TteMes. 

TcemkiT  bM  btiMg  too  free  ttifk  semfariMg  feqfU 
she ^ladt  lureetf  abtasi.  She  was,  fike  tbe'Sibyl 
of  Campania,  said  ktf  Stesichoms  to  havcfaenf 
the  daughter  4Dff'  Lamia.  Hence  ire  may  learv/ 
that  ali,  who  fvsided  iir the  places,  which  I  have 
been  describing,  were  of  tlic  same  religioa,  and 
of  die  same  lamiiy^  being  the  -descendants  of 
\  [am,  and  cbietlv  •  hv  the  coHaterai  branches  of 
Clms,  and  Canaan.  .  ..    •».:.: 

The  like  rites  pre\'ailed  in  Cyprus,  M'liich  had 
in  great  meawnibeeD  peopled  by  persons  of  these 
^'  tamihes.     One  of  their  priiicipai  cities  was  Cu- 


*'  ApoHoB.  I.  4..  V.  .s  JS.  Sf  hdia.  She  is  said  alio  tobave^be^^ 
»'.'•  da'igl.ler  of  llt'Ciite  and  Phorcari.  HmL  I1ie  daughteV  of  ii 
jN->y  irtc<::rt  the  pru-itt -s.  J*iior-C'ai*  .-i^'iihci  I.i;ni>  Dvisi::iU;b«i 
j'  '•  >;iinr-  ,■•  llipha««tiis. 

"  ll'-ro-;  r.is.  I.  7.  c.  00.  .  •■ 


9an^'  the  Deity^  to.whan' Jtli«^as;xMiDr^''jIn  tbd 
peiildcis  voyages  of  the  abtiebti  nmithtfig  yfwkmxnt 
eommcm  than  for  straitgers,  whetfaei^ifihifAvitekcd; 
orotkerii^ise^d^tvessed^*  to  flyvto  the  altai\t«tf\  jdio 
tlMf  Deity^ \ ^i^-^fOuH,. xHt^i^tuUB^  thn God qfdkarU^ 
and  JiMfiiUfiiiy^  fotim  j>rotectioii..  \This^was)i^ 
tat  to  thbx  who  ^er^  driven  npbh'the.AWisll^ni 
coast  of .  Cyprus.'^  >The  (iiitiMs  <>f.  .CuriAMnninade 
it.a  rule  to  destroy  all  such,  uridei  an  ^ppearaiicc 
ofiEi  religious  rite*  Whoever  laid  Ahdi9  haods  upou 
tbe'altar6f  Apollo,  weire  cast  do'^d  the  precipke^ 
upon  which  it  stood.  ^  EtOuc  fiiy  'nxf o^  kf'  if  fhe^ 
tiM-ft   T8^    a\^aLfAiyo\^   ra    SafM    ru   Ar^AAwvar     !  Strilko 

ipeaks  of  the  practice,  as  if  it  subsiated:  ia  Jii^ 
time.  A  like  custom  prevailed  at  the  :Tauiac 
Gbersonesua,  as*  we  are  informed'  by  Herodotuk 

htJtmcM  *£AAiiirMir  iir»m;(ftivr(Xf^  -r^ortj^  tf le^^.  K«T«f£BfiiM 

«« *IfQ»;  xTA«i   The  ptople  0f  $hiMtip{a€efW0rJhipitkt 

"cirgin  Goddess  Artemis  :  at  whose  shrine  thmfi'M^i' 


*  '      '■        ■    < ....._■- 

Kv^  0  iiXi«t.  See  Radicals,  p.  48.  * 

*  Strabo.  1.  14.  p.  1002.  the  promontory  was  called  Curia?, 

*^*  L.  4.  c,  10;^         .     .    •  r    ;       ; 
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er^ia  all  pcrmm^  who  ktnc  tkt  wsisfartumc  to  2f 
iUpwrtclad  uprntharcamt :  aad  aUtkc GrccJMi^ 
thatthof  can  Imf  hM  qf^  when  thf^  an  at  ang 
thaaikUherdrwiw^  All  tbe^  ikcytiwithami  My 
cfrgawMy  hram  with  a  club.  Tbmgh  ^kora  mf^ 
that  thcjf  skme  them  ^  headlomg  Jram  a  high 
prtcipke  ifor  thdr  temple  UfoumM  upom  a-  ct^. 
The  den  of  Cacus  was  properly  Ca-Choa^  the 
qivern  or  temple  of  Chus ;  out  of  which  the 
poets,  and  kter  historians  have  formed  a  straage 
peiaonage^  whom  thry  represent  as  &  shepherd, 
and  the  son  of  Vulcan.  Many  antient  Divimties, 
whose  rites  and  history  had  any  relation  t^  Ur 
in  Chaldea,  are  said  to  have  been  the  childrea  of 
Vnlcan ;  and  oftentimes  to  have  beea  bom  in 
fire.  There  certainly  stood  a  temple  of  old  open 
the  Aventine  hiountain-in  Latium,  which  waa  the 
terror  of  the  neighbourhood.  Tlie  cnielliea  of 
the  priests^  and  their  continusd  depredations^  may 
be  inferred  from  the  history  of  Cacus.  Viigil 
makes  £vander  describe  the  plac^  to  Moc^m; 
though  it  is  supposed  in  his  time  to  have  been  in 
ruinft. 

*^  Jam  primum  saxis  suspensam  banc  aspice  rupera. 
Disjecta?  procul  ut  moles^  de3ert;aque  montis 


'*  Virgil,  ^neid.  L  8.  v.  100. 


Stat  ^omus^  et  scppuli  jqgegt^ .  tl^xere  nux^in. 
Hie  spelunca  fuit^  vMto  8u|>ino^  recpssu, 
SeinihoimBU.Cacj,  ff^ieg  qpam  dir^  tfjgfjb*^ 
SoliB  i^accesf um  ladiis :  seiqperqjue  rec^i,-  ^ 
:C8B4etep?tKit  htupus;  foribu^uea0ii;^4up|e;rliiF 
Ora  Tirftm  tristi.pt^nfletMM^t  pallida  ^bob 
Hvfl9  moostro  Vuljc^nus  erait  paten      . 


I* 


JAvy  inenttons  Cacus  as  a  shephprd^  and  a  person 
of  great  strengt}i>  and  violenoe.  ^  f^astor,  accola 
tQW  loci,  Cacug,  ferox  vinbMs^  ^e.is  mentioMd 
idao  by  Plutarcb^  who  s^les  bim  Caccus^  Kaim^ 

,x«i  fX«yac  afify«i  ^lA  Ts  rojMATtc  f(»  ffiM'atf.  As  there 
were  both  priests,  and  prfestesses^  ia  temples  of 
this  sort,  persons  styled  both  Lami,  and  Lamise ; 
so  we  read  both  of  a  Cacus,  and  a  Caca.  The 
ilatter  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  Goddess,  who 
fraa  myde  a  Deity  for  having  betrayed  her  brother 
$fi  Hercules.  ^  Colitur  et  Caca,  quss  Hfpculi 
^t  mdicium  bourn ;  divinitatem  consecuta,.  quia 
ipepdidit  fratrem.  In  short,  under  the  characters 
jpf  Citqa,  and  Cacus,  we  have  a  history  of  Caqii- 


•*  livy.  1.  1.  c.  7. 

**  Plutarcli.  in  Amatorio.  vol.  2.  p.  76t. 

^  Lacuotiva  de  F.  R.  1. 1.  c«  SO.  p.  90. 


.  I 


siaii  'prie9(«i,'iftK)'stenl  to  hftv^i  bee  h  a  siet  of  pec^kf 
devoted  to  ratptne  tttad'itiordtr. 

What  we  ^xjlrfess  Oocy tas,  imd^suppooe  to  bave 
been  lAerely  a  rWcfr,  'was  originially  a  temple  in 
Egypt  called  Cbl-Cdliis :  for  rivifrs  wete  generally 
denominated'  from!  idmc  tb#ii,'  of  temple,  near 
which  they  ran.  '.  Co-Gutbs  «nieaiis  die-  Cut&ite 
temple,  the  house  of  Cuth.  It  was  certainly  a 
pface 'of  iriqubftion,  where  gilrtti  <ihielti«  twre 
fetelrised.  ftence  the  river,  y  hifcb  was  denoMii^ 
ija*M»froni  it, ' Wa^'eiflecmed  a  riv^rof  bdl ;  and 
was  stipposed  tb  haVe  cbhtmiitfl  dfies,  and  lameir*^ 

tations  resoundiitg  "Upon- Its  waters.- 

■  ..•■■   . 

•  ^^^Cocytus,nflhied  of  lamentation  loud 

•  •*  '  '\leard  on  it^  batiks.  •  *      -    ' 


IVtitton  siTpp6ses' the  Tiver  to  hatfei  been  nanied 
from  the  Gree)c  w6id  xfcneuTo? :  btit '^le  revfetse  is 
the*tfath.  Frofm  HIk?  baleful 'rivep  and  temfife 
^O^Gbtus  came  tlie  Greek  term*  xijeurof,  atid  imH\im. 
Adhe^on,'  anfetheV'ihfernal  riVcr,  wafe  pr*^fly  % 
temple  of  Achor,  thi?  Ow?  anof^uio^  oi'  Eg}'pt,  Pilles^ 
tine,  and  Cyrene.  It  was  a  temple  of  the  Sun, 
called  Achor-On :  and  it  gave  name  to  the  river, 

s  \'  '.  ?  .  . — '' — "-7 : 

'•mUiou.1.  2.  r.  579. 
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<m  whose  banks  it  stood.  Hence  like  Cocutus  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  melancholy  stream^  and  by 
the  Poet  Theocritus  styled  ^*  kyj^oyrx  ^oXurovw,  the 
river  of  lamentations.  Aristophanes  speaks  of  an 
eminence  of  this  name,  and  calls  it  ^* -j\;^£f omoc 
cxoinXo^  difAotrofayvif^  the  rock  of  Achtron^  dropping 
blood. 


■f  ■  > 


^*  Theoc.  Idyl.  17.  v.47r 

^^  Aristoph.  Bar^X'    ^*  ^7^»   So  Cocytui  is  hy  CUudian  d^ 
Bcribed  as  the  river  of  tears. 

presso  lacrymarum  fonte  resedi( 

Cocytos.   Do  Hapt.  Proscrp,  1. 1,  v,  S7» 


11 


./ 


.   «    i   > 


^        h 


'■    OF      .       .      ■  .  „ 

I 


•        • 


M  £  £  D     OR     M  H  T  I  r,    7c 


AK&  tbb 


Goddess    HlPPA. 


C^NE  of  the  most  'ahtiint  Deities  of  tlie  Amo- 
Yifatotwas  named  Meed;  or  Meet;  by  which  was 
iit^i^  ^vme  wikltim.  It  ^s  rtndered  by  the 
^ttdkm  IMtiTt?  in  tlie  maseuline:  but  seems  to 
liaVe  been  afeimnine  D^ity ;  Mid  represented  nn« 
der  tftte  symbol  of' a  beKutifttliftmaie  cpuntenatice 
ttlrtatinded'^th  serpetiits.  The  author  of  .die 
Orpbic  Poetry  makes  Metis  the  origin;  of  aU 
'  things :  which  Prodnsiei^presses/  m*  .hfuw^y^^^^ 
mriftp^ :  land  supposes  this  personage  to  be  the  sam6 
as  Phanes,  and  Dionusus^  from  whom  all  things 

'  He  makes  Metis  the  same  as  Atbcua,  H.31.  1. 10.      .   « 
In  another  place  Metis  is  styled  ir^wrof  ymrti^.  Frag.  6.  v.  19« 
•p*  3oo* 

*  Ibid.   Fragra.  8.  p.  373. 


• 

ri  ^'irf-T  y^^ju  Tif*   ^i:.ix   LSiMrr^ri   xjtrxa    'n;i    xr-«n»' 


'  ft  • 

Mvk«  Ilip^  wab»  aoother  Go(Ule»»  at*  the  fl^ 
aotiquitjT,  and  eqaally  obsolete.  Some  (cakptt 
faoueirer  are  to  be  still  found  ia  •  tbe  OqAip 
vtrMTft  aiiove* risen tioneci,  by  uluch  xe  n^j  diSf 
ixvcr  her  oiigttuilch^racier  anJ  <kparniient  Shf 
M  there  represented  as  the  nurse  of  ^  Dionusiu^ 
mod  tennis  to  have  been  tbe  same  a^  Cyhele;,  wl||^ 
nya^  Hori«hfp(>cd  in  the.  mountains  of  ^.  Phrygian 
and  by  fii';  Lydtans  upon^Tmolus.  She  is  said  to 
have  bcrn  the  soul  of  Cjlie  ^  world  :  and  tliq  perr 


*  l/;(«bii.  C'hrofi.  I/>g.    p.  4.   I.  42. 

*  llyiiMi.  47.   V.  4. 

'■  Oi(»i.ir'  Ira;;.  43.   'H  /xi»  y«^  'icnra  t«  »a>TOi  i*r«  ■4'«''X' "'^ 
I'if/iiu).  ibid,   p,  401. 
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sun  who  received  and  r  fostered 'Duihu3iis,!;4irf&em 
he  i^iBe  from  tite  thigh  of  hi$  falfliQrixr.TlitAfhOT 
tory  relates  to  his  second  birth,  when  he  returned 
to  a  second  state  of  childhood,  ^ififusus  was  the 
chief  God  of  the  .Gestile  world^^nd  worshipped 
under  various  titles ;  which  at  4eogth  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  different  Deities.  Most  of  these 
secondary  Divinities  i|ad  the  title  *of.Hi^ptti%7ldI)l 
Hippia:  and  as  theyibad  finnald 'uttendMltB  n 
liheir  temples,  these  too  bad  tbtoAftie. of. ttippai 
What  may  have  been  the  original  of  the  Amn 
Hippa,  and  Hippos,  will  be  matter  df  filliise  dll* 
qaiiitioQ.  Thus  nnich  is  certain^  tttat  .th& 
OreekS)  who  were  but  little  lu^aaintefd  >witfa  tfak 
purport  of  their  antient  theology,  unifamilf  tAi- 
ftmKl  it  to  ^  horses.  Henee  it  'was  oftrai^<pMh 
fixed  to  the  names  of  Gods,  aitd  of^OoideMi, 
when  it  had  no  relation  to  their  depattitiem  i;aii4 
SMised  inconsistent  with  theif  ohairaclw^  I'Pb 
hire  not  only  an  aocount  of  a^dc  *fiHriH^  tMais 
tiM  hOtAeman ;  Imt  of  Poseidon  Hippius,  though 


'  Asiong  libe  Egyptiam,  the  emblems  of  nrhieb  Aey  made  uts 
were  arbitrary,  and  very  diflferent  from  the  things  to  which  they 
referred.  An  eagle,  an  ox,  and  a  horse,  were  all  used  as  symbols, 
bat  bad  no  real  connexion  with  the  things  alluded  to,  nor  any  the 
least  likeness.  The  Grecians  not  considering  this  were  always 
misled  by  the  t}pe;  and  never'  regarded  the  true  history,  which 
was  veiled  under  it. 

VOL.  II.  U 


» 


W^  turn  AYALTUS  or 

s  God  of  tile  mil     He  is  acoordiiigly  compK 
floated  npoA  dib  tide  by  the  Poet  AmtophioM 

Cerei  had  the  title  of  Hii^ia :  and  the  GoddcM 
of  viadooiy  Minerva,  had  the  same.  We  icad 
alto  of  Juno  Hippia,  who  at  Olympia  partook  ef 
joint  rites  and  worship,  with  those  equeiitriaa 
Deities  Neptun^  and  Mars.    Paiisanias  mentions 

*  UnruikmH  'Iwm,  fuu  "HfAc  'Imris  CtfMi :  and  haid* 
by  ff  fu»  Af «K  'imriSy  rn  li  Al«»«c  *Iwui  fiynf.    It 

Arcadia,  and  Elis,  the  most  antient  rites  wot 
preserved :  and  the  Grecians  might  have  knovi^ 
that  the  trnns  Hippa  and  Hippia  were  of  ihaslga 
purport  from  the  other  titles  given  to  Jnao  at 
Olympia.  For  they  sacrificed  here  to  ""  AaMnbs 
Juno,  and  to  Juno  Paramonian ;  which  wemabs 
titles  of  Hermes.  Hippa  was  a  sacred  Egyptin 
term,  and  as  such  was  conferred  upon  Arnao^ 
the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus :  for  die  pris* 
ces  of  Egypt  always  assumed  to  themselves  saocd 


'  Ptoinui.  i.  5.  ju  414. 
'*  Ibid.  L  5.  p.  41& 
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appellations.      "  Imri*  A^Mrtu,  H*  r«  AAa^iX^  yvpn. 

As  the  Grecians  did  not  inquire  into  the  hidden 
purport  of  antient  names,  they  have  continually 
misrepresented  the  histories  of  which  they  treated. 
As  Ceres  was  styled  Hippa,  they  have  imagined 
her  to  have  been  turned  into  a  "  mare:  and  Hip- 
pius  Poseidon  was  in  like  manner  changed  to  a 
horse,  and  supposed  in  that  shape  to  liave  had  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Goddess.  Of  this 
Ovid  takes  notice. 

"^  £t  te;  flava  comas,  frugum  mitissima  mater 
Sensit  equum  :  te  sensit  avcm  crinita  colubris 
Mater  equi  volucris. 

« 
The  like  is  mentioned  of  the  nymph  '^  Ocuroe : 
ibo  of  Philyra,  who  was  so  changed  by  Saturn. 
He  is  taid  to  have  taken  upon  hiipself  the  same 
dnpc^  and  to  have  folk>wed  her  neighing  over  the 
■mmtains  of  Thessaly. 

"  Talis  et  ipse  jubam  cervice  effudit  equinft 
Conjugis  adventu  pemix  Satumus,  et  altum 
PeKon  hinnitu  fugiens  implevit  acuto. 


^  Pannn.  1.  S.  p.  £49- 
'^  iletain.  1. 6.  r.  1 17. 
"«  Ibid.  L  Q.  r.  fiSS^- 
**  Viff.  Gcorg.  1.  S.  y.  9S. 
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AH  these  legendary  stories  arose  from  this  antient 
tmn  being  obsolete,  and  misapplied.  Hoiner 
makes  mention  of  the  mares  of  ApoUo,  whicb  the 
God  was  supposed  to  hare  bred  in  meria : 

And  he  has  accordingly  put  them  in  harness^  and 
given  them  to  the  hero  Eumelus.  Callhnachns 
takes  notice  of  the  same  mares  in  his  hymn  to  tiiC 
Shepherd  God  Apollo. 

"^  4oi?9»  xoti  NojtAiov  xntknvxofjLtv^  f  Jit'  tktivSy 
H*6fs  uir*  c^»Ti  xixavfAivo^  AtfAitro^o^ 

These  Hippai,  misconstrued  mares,  were  priestesses 
of  the  Goddess  Hippa,  who  was  of  old  worshipped 
in  Thessaly,  and  Thrace,  and  in  many  difierent 
regions.  They  chanted  hymns  in  her  temples, 
and  performed  the  rites  of  fire :  but  the  worship 


'^  Iliad.  B*  ¥•  766^  He  also  mentions  the  marca  of  Eresicthon^ 
with  which  Boreas  was  supposed  to  kave  been  enamoured. 

"MI.  to  Apollo.  V.  47. 


gKOWiug  ojbwlete,,  .the  very  tetwj^.wtie  fit  ;^J^t 
q9i$^ken.  How  far  thb  worship  opc^  pr($vailed 
jBBj^  be  known  from  the  many  places  4«nQmi«l^te4 
from  Hippa«  .  It  was  a  title  of  Apqllp,  pr  the  SaA 
a,Qd  often  compounded  Hippa  On,  and  .comxi^ct04 
HippoD :  of  which  naqie  places  occur  in  Africa 

near  Carthage'*.   'Hr$  ^  Ki^ra  x«Xk  iPtmyio^  ksh  iyi^ 

'Ixxtf ircc.  Argos  was  of  old  cajled  Hippeion, ;  not 
from  th^  animal  *Ixir»i,  but  ''  ^n^  'Imm^  t».  ^^fpi»f 
frw$Jfij^a  the  daughter  :of  JJianeus,  That  if 
from  ^  priestess,  who  founded  there  a  temple^  ind 
introduced  the  rites  of  the  Goddess  whom. s)i« 
served* .  Ai  it  was  a  title  of  tht  Sun,.  it.wM  ipmef 
timesr  Bpcpressed  in  the  m^sciilifie  gend^  Hippos : 

m 

and  Pauw>i:^s  ({(kes  notice  of  a  most  curioui^  and 
refparVi^te.  piece  of  antiquity,  tiiough  he  almoat 
rHiii& the; purport  of  Jt  by  referring.it  loan  horsci 
Iti.4^q4ipear  viount  Taygetus  in  Laconia,  an^ 
WM^fia^sd  the  monument  of  Hippos*  Tlie  authot 
UHi  UQ  ""that  at  particular  intervals  from  tbU 
m9tm0€nt  stood, 4CoenpiUar,s,  xat*  'r^Mtv  oififii 
^tfXf^w^. pfaosdy  says  he,  as  limagine^  according  ta 
4ami  a^iient  tMk  and  method;  wUch pillars  ttteirc 

» 

■•  Strabo.  1. 17.  p.  IISS. 
■•  Hesych.  *lwiie». 

^n^itfVM  h  'imit  x«Aai/b(iM»  ftm^m  fri*.— -Kmik  h  l^rNtf  o»  ru 
l*nifurroc  rwru  hixj^att  9v  veAv,   umrct  r^ovot  •$fuu  rkp  m^^^mnt^  Ivc 


mpgiurffta  niji'ijuu   ::9^  inn  p/kmebL    If  Aei 

|mx!e»  in  <mr  -t^hicr.  :ntt  ^r^aifisl  oviaHBCBt  off 
l^roi»  3iii8t  aari^oarfTy  Iuerv  &«Bt  <fiaitg^Mj  for 
t^  SnL  j^irn  ia«¥ev<-r  rude  :iie  wfinfir  navr  poai* 
hvr  ^7e  3npe3iT!'i.  :c  .>  die  iiuac  liiiViii  iqae* 
leniacon  ixoon  T!«r:i7f.  aai£  <?miBe^|uaccDir  Aesort 
ctKanuK  <7C  the  iiaaecuy  Tyvtein. 

Ic  »•  TTQin  ^enc!!.  I  t^nk»  znainiflBt;  Att  Ac 
Qde»  Hippa*  smf  Hippti&  rdBtai  ttr  dfer  haMiy 
Ohirff :  and'  'Mmksixed  wme  ;ifaTuni&r  depavtBal 
4f  cna  Dexr,  whu  «ru5  die  iozne  »£KaanBa&.  He 
^  umiottbttdly  ^onhiaprf  umfer  t&»  andk- 
non  is  variiiii5  reg;*oii8'  r  bisncewe  rs£  of  H^pio 

«Bm  in  Libya :  T-rrx  ^m  in  EgTpt  r  auE  a 
Hippos  in  A:ai')ia  Feli.T.    Theie  occus  alaom 
poaonr'^.    I£ppon,    Uippurum,    GEppourn^ 
pana.  Hipponesus^  Hfppoinrene.     Tbm  &Ht 
iacred  t^urrcain,    .'ienonrinaCttd   trom  Ae  Gcd  of 
li^Liu  who  ^va^^  die  patruii  ot*  verae.  aid 
ftuc  &v  tiie  G'-eek^  ic  wz:^  retTfrred  t3»aiL 
amf  wppoaed  t»  have  beev  produced  Vr  Ar 
of  on  horee.     The  nte*»  ot  ETionuaus  HippoD 


**  rhey  ;ni:*mieft  diu  ODtiuu  ^rauii^  the  pniimry  |»iuNsts:  aat^^ 
nil  acqiuuDttsci  AHii  <iiiy  -^ecviiiuury. 
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canUAtito  Thrace,  where  the  horses  of  Dioinedes 
woe  saici  to  have  been  fed  with  haman  flesh. 
•DeuUiira  is  introduced  by  Ovid,  as  asking  Her* 
Ciiles,  if  he  did  not  well  remember  this  practice. 

^  Non  tibi  succurrit  crudi  Diomedis  imago, 
Eiierus  humanft  qui  dape  pavit  equos  ? 

m 

Abderus,  the  founder  of  Abdera,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  victim  to  these  animals:  of  which 
Scymnus  Chius  gives  the  following  account 

^  Tmf  f  tin  %9t>imrr%  xiifkVfm  fn»  voAiC 
ACtnf\  wit  A69nf9  fun  tM^^jutMr/Mim, 
T«  3cai  xriTftrro;  itfvrifn  ovnit"  i^  ^xii 
*Tiro  rmi  Ai«/iiiil»u(  if^fw  {fr«xTtHNr 

These  horses,  gcvoxTo»«i,  which  fed  upon  the  flesh  of 
strangers,  were  the  priests  of  Hippa,  and  of 
fiionusus,  styled  Hippus,  or  more  properly  Hip* 
pins.  They  seem  to  have  resided  in  auidand^ 
and  probably  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese :  which 
they  denominated  *^  Diu-Medes,  or  the  island  of 


**Ovid.  Deianira  ad  Here. 
^Gtog,  Vet.  voL  2.  v.  6S5.   Sec  ako  Diodorus.  I.  4.  p.  229. 
liiao  Strabo  Epitome.  1.  7*  p*  61 1. 
^^  See  Radicals,  p.  II9. 
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She  W2ft  soBietiiiies  maKioiied  Mfly  as  a  Cabca; 
or  pricstesft,  which  the  Greosos  hare  fendoed 
x'jys,  a  dog.  Wofnen  in  tfab  sacred  capaeitj  at- 
tended at  the  shriae  of  Apa,  and  Mneiis ;  aad  of 
the  sacred  heiier  at  Onaphis.  Some  of  diciB  in 
diflfefeut  countries  were  styled  Cygneans^  and 
also  Peleiadae,  of  wbom  the  principal  woe  die 
woflfien  at  ^  Dodona.  Many  of  them  were  priert- 
esses  of  Hippa,  and  npon  diat  account  sQfied 
Hippai,  as  I  hare  shewn.  Hence  the  mytiiokigists 
mder  the  character  of  Meestra  have  represented 
an  Egyptian  priestess,  who  could  assume  many 
departments,  which  were  misconstrued  drffiercBt 
shapes.  She  could  become^  if  we  may  credk 
Ovid, 

Nunc  equa,  nunc  ales,  modo  bos. 


or  according  to  Palsepbatus,  Cnr,  xut^,  nau  wptm : 
s  cmaoj  a  dog,  and  a  bird.  The  whole  ts/f  this  rebted 
to  the  particular  service  of  the  priestess;  and  to 
the  emblem  under  which  the  Deity  was  wor- 
shipped. 


^  Herodotus.  1.  2.  c.  55. 


RITES 


• ' 


OF 


DAMATER,  ob  CERES. 


X  SHALL  now  proceed  to  the  rites  of  Ceres :  and 
the  general  character  of  this  Goddess  is  so  inno- 
cent and  rural,  that  one  would  imagine  nothing 
cmel  could  proceed  from  her  shrine.  But  there 
was  a  time,  when  some  of  her  temples  were  as 
nmch  dreaded,  as  those  of  Scylla,  and  the  Cyclops. 
Tbcy  were  courts  of  justice;  whence  she  is  often 
spoken  of  as  a  lawgiver. 

'  Prima  Ceres  unco  terram  dimovit  aratro, 
Prima  dedit  leges. 


■* 


'  Ovid  Metam.  1.  5.  v.  S41.    Most  temples  of  old  were  coarts 
of  jottice;  and  the  priesti  were  the  judges,  who  there  presided. 
iElian*  V.  H.  L  14.  C.  34.  AumrM  r*  •fX'tor  ir«f*  AiyvvnoK  ^ 
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She  is  joined  by  Cicero  with  Libera,  and  they  are 
styled  the  Deities,  '  a  quibus  initia  vitse,  atque 
Yictus,  legunty  morum^  mansuetudinis,  bumanitatis, 
exempla  hominibiiS||  t\  (ij^*i^^us  data,  ac  disper- 
tita  esse  dicantur.  Tlie  Deity,  to  whom  she  was  a 
substitute,  was  £1,  the  Sun.  He  was  primarily 
worshipped  in  these  temples :  and  I  have  shewn, 
that  they  were  from  Achor  denominated  Ache- 
rontian;  also  temples  of  Ops,  and  Oupis,  the 
great  serprM  tf^^- ;:  ^^^t^,  it  ;ia  sf^id^  hy^  Hesy* 
chius,  that  Acheron,  and  Ops,  and  Helle^  and 
'  Gerys,  and  Terra,  and  Demeter,  were  the  same. 

*H  *  Ap^ff 07,  xai  flirij,    xa»  *EAAi|,    xai  Fnf uc,    Jtflw  Fn,    luu 

Anffti^Tnf,  ^  fo  AVT9.  Ceres  was  the  Deity  of  firer: 
hence  at  Cnidus  she  was  called  K«^^  ^Cura,  a 
title  of  the  Sun.  Her  Roman  name>  Ceres,.  ea> 
pressed  by  Hesychius  Ger}*s,  was  by  the  Dorinu 
more  properly  rendered  ^  Garys,  It  was  origi- 
nally a  name  of  a  city,  called  Xa^k.:  lor  nany  of 


*  O ratio  in  Vcrrcm.  5.  Sect,  ultima,  vol.  3.  p,  29 !• 

^  Ceres  is  mcQtionoJ  by  Varro  quasi  Geres.  1.4.  jK  ISa 

*  Hesychius.  A;^!!^*;. 

*  Rcperitur  in  pocmatiis  antiquis,  a  Pithaeo  editis^  carmen  ia 
laotiem  Solts  ;  quod  cum  esse  Libenrai,  et  Ccrerem,  ct  Jbvem 
slatuit.    Ilueiius.  Dcmonst.  Evang.  Prop^  4.  p^  H2. 

*  *Ccelius.  Rhodog.  1. 17-  c.  27. 

^  Varro  speaks  of  Ceres,  as  if  her  name  was  originally  Geces. 
1.  1.  p.  18. 


I 


the  Deities  were  erroneously  calted"  by  the  ioaxm 

tft  the  pkrces  where  they  were  worshipped.    Charii 

Is  Ghftr-Is,  the  •  city  of  fire ;  theplitt?e  where  Otni 

Mkd  H^phastus  wero  worshipped.    Hence  as  a  p^^ 

Mnage  ^  is  ttiade  the  wife  of  '  Vulcatf,  on  mt^ 

eouikt  6f  lier  relation  to  fire.    Her  title  of  Damater 

was  equally  foreign  to  Greece;  and  came  frbiM 

Babyionia,  and  the  etet    It  thay  after  this  seem 

extraordinary,  that  she  should  ever  be  esteemed 

the  Goddess  of  com.    This  notion  arose  in  part 

frtai  the  Grecians  not  understanding  their  own 

dieology:  which  bad  originally, became  continually 

more  depraved,  through  their  ignorance.    The 

to^rfers  of  Ceres  were  P'urtain,  or  n^vr»ytta;  so 

Called  from  the  fires,  which  were  perpetually  there 

ptttfcrvtd^    The  Grecians  interpreted   this   wvfz 

nrmfmUp;  and  rendered,  what  was  k  temple  of  Orus^ 

a  granary  of  com.  In  consequence  of  thi^  though 

Aey  did  not  abolish  the  antieht  usage  of  die 

place,  they  made  it  a  repository  of  grain,  from 

whfeikre  they  gave  largesses  to  ihe  people  u^on  any^ 

act  of  merit.      "*  Tot©?  hv  ^ap*  AOn^aioic,  IF   w  s«iir0* 


^There  wmi  a  place  called  Gharitia  in  Arcadia.    PaiMii.  1. 8« 
p.  60S*    Charesus,  and  Charcsene,  in  Phry^a.    Gbaris  m  PetiM^' 
and  Parthia.     See  Treatise  upon  the  Cyclopes.  -'*    '  • 

'Pausao.  1.9.  p.  781.    Nonnus.  1.  29-  p.  7ffW  • 

'*  Etymolog.  Mag.  and  Suidas. 
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riTH^'iK  roif  hift9WtHt  cuif^rritK  iM«rrt*  ihp  nm  llfyrm* 
PH$¥  iicaXfir*,   M¥th  w%tfrmfAti9p'  mifp;  y«f  •  rtrof *     III 

early  times  the  com  there  deposited  seems  to  htve 
been  for  the  priests  and  "  diviners.  But  this  wis 
only  a  secondary  use,  to  which  these  places  were 
adapted.  They  were  properly  sacred  towers^ 
where  a  perpetual  fire  was  preserved.  Pausanias 
takes  notice  of  such  a  one  in  Arcadia.  '*  AiyivifKi 

f*«  xatif  (T^io-iy  awovCt^iv.  He  mentions  a  like*<»r- 
cumstance  at  the  Prutaneion  in  £lis  '' :  En  ^  f 

*£ri«  Tff^ftf  xi»i  itvTn  irfiroinfifvii,  x«i  ivVumc  mtf  mm 
ir§ur%¥   Tf  ii/Mffitir,     xiti    f»   irao>i    »uxti   JrftvrtK   xflMtnM* 

Attica  at  first  was  divided  into  separate  and  in- 
dependent hamlets :  each  of  which  had  its  oips 
Prutaneion,  and  Archon.  These  Archons  were 
priests  of  the  ^  Prutaneia ;  and  were  denominated 
from  their  office.  Archon  is  the  same  as  On^iony 
and  like  Chon-Or  signifies  the  God  of  light,  and 
fire ;  from  which  title  the  priests  had  their  name. 
In  Babylonia,  and  Chaldea,  they  were  called 
Urchani. 


^'  H^ft^Miy^h  funiXM  T1K  i»  Tf  n^vTttNif  #iTii9Mf(.  Afittoph. 
lifiMi.   Scholia.  V.  10S4. 


"L.  8.  p.  616. 

*'L.5.  p.  415. 
14 


n^vTANia  Ti  ^x^v  «fti  A^x^rrtL^.     Thucytl.  1.  2.  p.  107. 
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As  ia  the^e  temples  there  was  always  a  '^  light, 
and  a  fire  burning  on  the  hearth,  some  of  the 
Gwcians  liave  varied  in  their  etymology,  and 
have  derived  the  name  from  vu^,  Pur.  Suidas  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  originally  called  llvfo^  rafunQ^. 

D^vr«MrfM»,  vuf e(  T«/Afi0»,   frO»  %¥  avdrop  Tuf.     The 

jScboliast  upon  Tliucydides  speaks  to  the  same 

PlUrpOfSe.      '^  AAAm  Ji  f«c»v,   in  TO  IlfMTCtvuoy  vu^e^  nir 

Tflfftfm,  iilft  nv  0M{fr«v  vvf •  Others  tell  us^  that  the 
Prutaneian  was  of  old  called  Puros  Tameion^ 
from  wM^^  ^ur :  because  it  was  the  repository  of  a 
perpctual^e.  It  was  sacred  to  Hestia,  the  Vesta 
q{  the  Romans ;  which  was  only  another  title  for 
Damater:  and  the  sacred  hearth  had  the  same 

name*     '  *£riAv  ^«»  xv^iwrara  xoAtiiK  mv  iw  Hfurm9U»s 

if*  if  r«  9vf  TO  curCtfov  avawriXM.  I  have  mentioned, 
that  theso  places  were  temples,  and  at  the  same 
.time  courts  of  justice :  hence  we  find,  that  in  tl)e 
Prutaneion  at  Athens,  the  laws  of  Solon  were 
"*  engraved.     These  laws  were  described  upon 


"  T«  h  Kuxfff  if  UfvraptM.    Theocrit.  Idyl.  21. 

'^  L.  2.  p.  107*  Others  gave  another  reason.    U^tuuQt  mm- 

rtu*    Ibid. 

^*  JuHof  Pollux.  1. 1.  c.  1.  p.  7- 

I.  1.  p.  41. 
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wooden  cylioiieTs:  aoBic  oi  which  wtmaioBA  to 
the  time  of  "^  Plutardk 

Many  of  the^  temples  were  deciicated  to  dk 
Deity  under  the  name  af  Penephone,  or  Preser* 
pine,    the   supposed  daughter  of  Ceresu     Thef 
were  in  reality  the  same  personage.     Persephone 
was  stvled  Kai^s,  Cora ;  which  the  Greeks  mauh 
terpreted  nxain^^y  the  virgin,  or  damseL     How 
could  a  person,  who  according  to  the  lecciycd 
accounts  had  been  ravished  by  Pluta,  and  been 
his  consort  for  ages  :  who  was  the  reppted  queen 
of  hell,  be  styled  by  way  of  eminence  liat^gMf} 
K^x,  Cora,  which  they  understood  was  the  same 
as  Cura,  a  fen>iniue  title  of  the  sun :  by  which 
Ceres  also  was  called  at  Cnidos.     HoH-ever  mtM 
and  gentle  Proserpine  may  have  been  represented 
in  her  virr^in  state  bv  the  Foets  :  yet  her  tribunal 
seems  in  many  places  to  have  been  very  fonnida* 
ble.     In  consequence  of  this  we  find  her  widi 
Minos,   and  lliiadamanthus,    condemned  to  the 
shades  hclow,  a:^  an  infernal  inquisitor.     Nonnus 
srivs, 


^1 


Fioscrpiiut  armed   the  furies.      The   notion   of 
which  Furies  nrosc-  from  the  cruelties  practised  in 


•'  MulHTch  in  Solonc.  p.  f??. 
**  L.  U.  p.  \\b'2. 
1 
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diese  tHuttneia.  They  were  called  by  tUe  La- 
tines,  Furiie ;  and  were  originally  only  priests  of 
fire :  but  were;  at  last  ranked  among  the  hellish 
tormentors.  Ceres  the  benefectress,  atid  lawg^« 
'  ver,  was  sometifnes  enrolled  in  the  list  of  thesti 
daemoBs.  This  is  manifest  from  a  passage  in  An- 
tmiachus,  quotM  by  Pausanias,  where  her  tem- 
ple is  spoken  of  as  the  shrine  of  a  Fury. 

I 

The  like  is  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  npon  Ly- 

OOphrOD,     *'   E^muC    19    AwfAfirnf    ip   Oyxotif  iroXii    mt 

Afmrnkm^  rifA^Tfti.    Her  temple  stood  upon  the  river 


**  L.  8.  p.  6^9.  Mount  Caucasus  was  denominated,  as'  is  sup- 
poaed,  from  a  shepherd  Caucasus.  The  women,  who  ofllciated  ht 
tk«  teoiple,  were  styied  the  daughters  6(  Coiicam,  and  Kprr- 
MAted  aa  Furies :  by  which  waa  meant  priettestca  of  firet 

Caueasi  fillae  Furi».    See  Epiphanius  Anchorat.  p^90* 

**  Lycophron.  Scholia,  v.  1225.  Km  RaXX»ft«;(0(  E^myy  nmXii 
Ai^f«rr^     Ibid. 

Keptune  is  said  to  have  lain  with  Ceres,  when  in  the  form  of  a 
Ibry.  Apollodorus.  1.  3.  p.  157.  She  is  aiid  from  thencertar 
bafe  conceived  the  horse  Areion. 

Lyoophron  alludes  to  her  chial  ritca,  wh^n  he  i^  spcahiqg  ^ 
Tantalus,  and  Pelops. 

Ov  irtt«r«io9  ty  jm^tiftu^u  ^Znaua  trvn 

n^KVP  E^fft/f,  tetJ^Ms  (i^i|^»c, 

Aam^um  pr*AAivc*  rfv^iwtt  'taff^  V.  152. 

VOL.  II.  X 


Adnb  Pdaock;  GdkdLtkw;  ai 
he  gnna  a  feuf ul  aoonML     A^  permm,  kc  sgi^ 
rccr  aUered  ike  frtdmcU,  m-km  ft 
ever  permm  cc€r  $irmyed  ikmi  mmg^  i 
ui2€d  upom  Ij  ike  pneris,  mmd  Macri^eeL 
cmsiinm  m  fmr  prcceiied^  ihmi  wmmy^ 
they  utre  liMc  io  nfer,    fied  mrmf  im  jfitnigB 
portal.     And  he  addt^  ihat  mfier  a  Umg  iiate, 
anjf  of  them  ventured  to  rtiurm^    if  /Agr 
c^^g^f  ik^  arerc  inmeduLttly  ltd  tm  ike  Pnttn- 
fieum.     Here  tkejf  zrere  crowned  xciik 
and  in  great  parade  conducted  to  ike  ail 
shall  quote  the  authors  words.     ^  A«iTe»  it 

§M}Ji9rrwif  rETim  IvciHcf,  iueam^  m^^^tv  mwSjfmarH 
f0   «Xirxi»rr«iy   iriX>.#irT*   «c  TO    n^vTamioyy   «(   fvrrju  n 

<£«X0<«^  The  people  of  Leitus  are  said  to  hat 
been  the  sons  of  Cutissorus.  Herodotns  qicaka 
0f  the  temple,  as  remaining  in  his  time :  and  of 


^  Herodotus.  L  7*  c.  197- 
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the  custom  still  subsisting.    He  farther  mentions, 
that  when  Xerxes  was  informed  of  the  history  of 
this- place,    as  he  passed  through  Thessaly,  he 
widibeld  himself  from  being  guilty  of  any  viola- 
don.     And  he  moreover  ordered  his  army  to  pay 
due  regard   to  its  sanctity ;  so  very  awful,  it 
seems,  was  mysterious  cruelty; 
^   I  imagine,  4hat  the  suory  of  the  Harpies  relatet 
to  priests  of  the  Sun.    They  were  ^denominated 
from  their  seat  of  residence,  which  was  an  ora-* 
calar  temple  called  Harpi,  and  Hirpi,  analogous 
to  Orphi,  and  Urphi  in-  other  places.  *  I  have 
ahewHy  that  the  antient  name  of  a  priest  was 
Cafaen,:  tendered  mistakenly  huv,  and  canis.  Hencc^ 
theHarpies;  who' were  priests  of  Ui*,  are  styled 
byrApollonius,  theDpgiofJ^vt.    Iris  accosting 
Calais,  and  Zetlms,  tells  them,  that  it  would  be 
Sr  iprofitnation  to  oflPerany  injuvy  to  those  per- 


Wiis  term  in  the  common  acceptation  is  XK)t  ap-' 
pltcable  to  the  FfatpTes,'  cither  as  birds,  for  so 
they  are  represented  ;  or  as  winged  animals.    But 


*  I  ■ 


'*  L.  2.  T.  28S. 
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ijm  re^aentatton  was  only  the  inngne  of  Ae 
people,  ns^  fke  vtUtnrt,  and  eagle  vere  of  the 
figyptiaBs :  a  lion  of  the  Pertiaas.  The  Harpits 
wCie  certainly  a  *^  college  of  priesta  in  Bithynia; 
and  on  that  account  called  Cahen.  They  acena  fen 
have  heen  a  set  of  rapacious  persons,  who,  Sm 
their  repeated  acts  of  vkrfenee^  and  cruelty,  WCM 
4fivta  oiit  Of  the  conntiy.  Their  temple  was 
Ityitd.  Arpi ;  ^and  the  environs  Arpi*ai :  hoBcedM 
Giecians  formed  ^  'a^wmm*  There  was  a  rrgian 
in  Apblia  named  Arpi ;  and  in  its  neig^bourkoad 
wercl  the  isbuids  of  Diomede%  and  the  kMit 
which  wese  febled  to  have  been  like 
haie  befbre^  shewn,  that  they  were 
priests :  ao  likewise  were  the  'Hirpi  near 
in  Latiunu  They  were  priests  of  fire:  of 
customs  I  have  taken  notice. 

The  persons  who  resided  in  these  tempks  aia 
represented  as  persons  of  g^reat  strengtii*  and 
stature :  for  many  of  them  were  of  the  lace  of 
Anac.  There  is  reason  to  think,  that  a  cosMmb 
prevailed  in  these  places  of  making  strangers  en- 

> 

^  llie  Sirens  a>d  Harpitt  were  peiioiii  of  Uie  Mt  foc^ 
Aod  of  this  the  Scholiast  upon  Lycophron  seeiBS  to  hate  bai 
Spprited.     See  v.  653. 

^ '  ^^  Harpya,  'A^m^  vas  certainly  of  old  a  name  of  a 
The  town  to  called  is  mentioned  to  have  been  near 
-fllyria.    Here  was  an  Amonian  Petra  of  Cadmus,  and 
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ffkge  in  fight  with  some  of  the  priests  trained  up 
Ibr  that  purpose.  Tlie  manner  of  contention  waft 
either  with  the  cxstus,  or  by  wrestling.  And  as^ 
the  priest  appointed  for  the  trial  was  pretty  sure 
of  coming  off  the  conqueror,  the  whole  was  looked 
upon  as  a  more  specious  kind  of  sacrifice.  Amy- 
cu8y  who  was  king  of  Bithynia,  is  represented  as 
of  a  **  gigantic  size,  and  a  great  proficient  with 
the  csstus.  He  was  in  consequence  of  it  the 
terror  of  all  strangers  who  came  upon  the  coast 
Cereyon  of  "^  Megara  was  equally  famed  for 
wreitliog ;  by  which  art  he  slew  many,  whom 
he  forced  to  the  unequal  contention.  But  Cer« 
eyon  wais  the  name  of  the  ^  place ;  and  they  were 
Ae  Cercyonians,  the  priests  of  the  temple,  who 
were  -noted  for  these  achievements.  Pausaniai 
gnres  an  account  of  them  under  the  character  of 

one  person.      "  E»»ai  h  i  Ki^scuwy  Xtytrat  xai  r*  aXXat 
aA««r  ffiC  T9f  ^iMTC,  xoM  TmXamv  9  CsXo/KiiroiC.    Cetcff^n 

was  in  other  respects  lauless  in  his  behacumr  t(h 
murds  strangers  ;  but  especially  towards  those  who 
'would  not  cotitend  with  him  in  wrestling.  These 
Cercyonians  were  undoubtedly  priests  of  Ceres,  or 


**  Tmw  tNiXirKiK  Avv*    Tbcocrit.  Idyl.  ??.  v.  94. 
**Pkutaa.  I.  1.  p.  94. 

"*  Kff svey  IS  Compounded  of  Kcr-Cuon,  and  lignifiei  the  tempi* 
or  the  Drily. 
"  L.  i.  p.  91. 


I 
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where  the  Cercyonian  priests  obliged  people  to 
contend  with  tliem.  I  have  taken  notice  of  a 
Pharos  at  ^  Torone,  which  Proteus  is  said  to  have 
quitted,  that  he  might  not  be  witness  to  the  cm* 
dties  of  his  sons.  Pie  fled,  it  seems,  to  Egypt, 
Tfxvwv  «Au^a(  TAc  £fvoxTp»itc  s-«x«C|  to  shun  their 
wicked  practices :  for  they  were  so  skilled  in  the 
PklflMtric  art,  that  they  slew  all  strangers  whom 
they  forced  to  engage  with  them.  Taurus,  called 
Minotaunis,  was  a  temple  in  Crete :  but  by  the 
Giccians  is  spoken  of  as  a  person.  Under  this 
chancter  Taurus  is  represented  as  a  *^  renowned 
wicstler,  and  many  persons  are  said  to  have  been 
sent  from  Athens  to  be  victims  to  his  prowess. 
Ettsebius  styles  him,  '^  m/uik  xou  «»ii/«ff o(,  a  man  of 
a  cruel  and  sour  disposition.  After  he  had  done 
TOch  mischief,  Tiieseus  at  length  T«v(e»  umnwm^ 
Uici^  foiled  him  in  his  own  art,  and  slew  him. 


^  I  hare  mentioned,  that  Torone  was  a  temple  of  the  San, 
ud  alio  fihayfmtmy  by  which  was  meant  a  pkice  of  fire,  and  a  light* 
hooie.  This  it  not  merely  theory :  for  the  very  tower  may  be 
•eea  opoo  coins,  where  it  is  ropresentod  as  a  Pharos  with  a  blaza 
of  fire  at  the  top.  See  vol.  2.  page  1 1 S. 
''  PluUrch.  llicscus.  p.  6. 

^  Chroo.  Logos,  p.  3 1.  lie  was  also  named  Astenis,  Asterion, 
*ad  Ailpriiiib  I^coph.  v.  1*299.  Schol.  and  Etymolog.  Mag. 
Minoisy  Afttriui  was  represented  as  the  Min  of  Anac.  Art^iv 
'*'•'  AmmtH.  Pausan.  1.  7-  p.  32  K  Ail^iis  rav^  «vc3afo»rar  Cwt 
^^n^fwtfAtP^if  0  An^tvp  (f  Miw)     Pnusan.  1.  2.  p,  ISO. 
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He  i0  8upp6sed  to  have  done  the  like  by  Cercjoa^ 

^^  AiycT«i   h  i  KifZ\mf  rovq  fiCLCtarrmc  trmrretc^  if  MJ^ 

'*  lM»fkOiif<M  vAfi»  en^cMc.  jPor  fV  i$  said  ofCerqfOH, 
timt  he,  siew  every  person  who  ventured  to  a^ 
with  him  in  mreeiling^  except  Theseus.  In  all  thm 
inatancca  the^  place  is  put  for  the  persona  who 
raided  ia  it :  of  which  mistake  I  have  keei 
obliged  often  to  take  notice. 

Antient  history  affords  numberless  instances  of 
this  uagenerous  and  cruel  practice.  The  stnuiger, 
who  stood:  most  in  need  of  courtesy,  was  treated 
is  a  profbst  enemy :  and  the  rites  of  hospitalitf 
were  evaded  under  the  undue  sanction  of  a 
fice  to  the  Gods.  In  the  history  of  Busiris 
have  an  account  of  this  custom  prevailing  m 

Egypt,  ''Bao-ifiy  ii  xQtua  rny  A&yurrov  Tf  Aift  ifisX* 
Aif^f i»  ^fayi^^aifra  rmq  vaptwitnf^urr^t  a£NOT£.     Hi  MS 

said  of  Busiris^  that  he  used  to  offer  to  JupiteTf  ea 
the  most  acceptable  sacrificCj  all  the  strangers^ 
whom  chance  brought  into  his  country.  There 
was  a  tradition  concerning  Antaeus,  that  he 
covered  the  roof  of  a  temple,  sacred  to  Poseidon, 
with  the  sculls  of  foreigners,  whom  he  forced  to 


'^IHiiiiao.l.  1.  p.  94. 

'*  DMorus  expIsiDs  farther  the  character  of  this 

p.  226. 

^  Diodorui  Sic.  I.  4.  p.  225,  and  233. 
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with  him.  The  manner  of  the  engage*- 
nt  was  by  ^  wiestUng.  £ryx  in  Sicily  ¥ras  a 
nt  in  this  art,  and  did  much  mischief  to 
•timngcn:  till  he  was  in  his  turn  sUin.  The 
Deity  was  the  same  in  these  parts,  as  was  alluded 
to  ander  the  name  of  Taurus,  and  Minotaurus,  in 
Ctrte ;  and  the  rites  were  the  same.  Hence  Lyoo^ 
phron  speaks  of  £ryx  by  the  name  of  Tauras; 
«id  calls  the  place  of  exercise  before  the  temple^ 

Ibis  the  Scholiast  interprets  ir»x«irf «» ru  E^w^  n 
The  Gymnaiium  of  Erys^  who  used  to 
strangers,  Androgeos  the  son  of  Minos 
to  the  ^  like  end,  who  had  been  superior  to 
^voy  body  in  this  art  Euripides  styles  the  hero 
Cjcmis  ^  lipoiiLixTMy  on  account  of  his  cruelty  to 
^tiangers.  He  resided  it  seems  near  the  sea-coast ; 
^^  used  to  oblige  every  person,  who  travelled 


^iJbtPc  Ttf  Arrdu«9  ^9^  ryt  ffENHN  raw  irmifii»w»  TOIX 
K^ANIOIS  i^^i'  Tty  TV  ITotfttlirfOf  iaov.  Pindar.  Isih.  Ode  4. 
S^oIhl  p.  45S.  Sec  Diodoms  concerning  Anueus  cvmtmynmdurm 
(fWf  hmmm^mwv.  1.  4.  p.  233. 

^  V.  866,  and  Scholia. 

^  Diodoms  Sic.  i.  4.  p.  263. 

*^  Heitulet  Parens,  v.  391. 
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that  way,  or  whom  ill  fortune  brooght  on  alwn; 
to  contend  with  him.  And  his  ambition  was  to 
be  able  with  the  skulls  of  the  victims^  which  he 
slew,  to  build  a  temple  to  Apollo.    ^:K«x4^  i 

79UC  waf^•rratf  wetw  ry  AvaXAmti  C«X»fMV«f  ex  Ti«r  mf  Aw 

•McoJofburai.  Mention  is  made  of  Ly caon,  qui  ad^* 
venas  et  hospites  tnicidavit  He  is  said  to  hains 
founded  the  temple  of  Jupiter  ^^  Lycasus^  and  to 
have  first  introduced  human  sacrifices,  particularly 

those  of  infants.    Auxomw  h  iiri  toip  CufM¥  w  ^  Avammm 

fovf irfv  f iri  T8  Sw/As  TO  aijbift.  Lycdon  was  the  pctsoMf 
who  brought  an  infant^  the  offspring  of  a  man^  to 
the  altar  of  Zeus  Lucaios :  and  he  slew  tlie  ixfmt^ 
and  he  sprinkled  the  altar  mih  the  blood  wAkk 
issued  from  it.  Antinous  in  Homer  threatens  to 
send  Irus  to  one  Echetus,  a  king  in  Epirus^  who 
was  the  dread  of  that  country.  The  same  threat 
is  uttered  against  ^^  Ulysses,  if  he  should  presume 
to  bend  the  boH%  which  Penelope  had  laid  befbrt 


*♦  Pindar.  Olymp.  Ode  10.  p.  97.  Scholia,  from  the  Cygnin  of 
Stesichorus. 

^  Euripide?.  Oi-c>tes.  v.  1648.  Si  hoi.  Lycaon  was  a  Dt^itv.  and 
his  priests  were  styled  Lycaonida*.  He  was  the  same  as  Jupicct 
Lycasus,  and  Lucetius:  the  same  aUo  as  .^1)0110. 

^'  Pauban.  1.  8.  p.  6OO. 

*'Od)-»s.  \.<^.  V.307* 
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the  suitors.  Under  the  character  of  Lycaon, 
Cycnuiy  Slc  we  are  to  understand  Lycaonian  and 
Cycnean  priests ;  which  latter  were  from  Canaan : 
and  this  method  of  interpretation  is  to  be  ob- 
served all  through  these  histories.  Echetus^ 
B^t^^f  was  a  title  of  Apollo,  rendered  more  com- 
monly ^  *£x«TOf  by  the  Greeks,  as  if  it  came  from 
the  word  Ixa^*  It  was  an  Amonian  title  by  which 
Orus,  and  Osiris,  were  called:  and  this  king 
Echetos  was  a  priest  of  that  family,  who  was 
aamed  from  the  Deity,  whom  he  served.  The 
Poet  styles  him  C^rr^v  JiiA4/ao»«,  from  his  cruelty  to 
i^baDgers. 

a 

ril  send  thee,  caitiff,  far  beyond  the  seas, 
To  the  grim  tyrant  Echetus,  who  mars 
AH  he  encounters ;  bane  of  human  kind. 
Thine  ears  he'll  lop,  and  pare  the  nose  away 


^Mfii90fUi»y    9ih  X«Oo»fci   Avo^Xtf)rof   ExaroM.     Homer.   H.  to 
Apollo.  V.  1. 

£0  fiJtK  my^^ivt  ^t9Wf9m»<  'Exatom.  Iliad*  A.  y.  385. 
A^/AK  iox^eu^y  KUCtYrnm  *£ii»toio.  Iliad.  Y.  v.  71* 
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From  thy  pale  ghastly  visage :  dire  to  tell ! 
The  very  pdrts,  which  modesty  conceab, 
He'll  tear  relentless  from  the  seat  of  life. 
To  feed  his  hungry  hounds. 

When  the  Spaniards  got  access  to  the  westeni 
world,  there  were  to  be  observed  many  ritcs^  and 
many  terms,  similar  to  those,  which  were  so  com- 
mon among  the  sons  of  Ham.  Among  others 
was  this  particular  custom  of  making  the  person, 
who  was  designed  for  a  victim,  engage  in  fight 
with  a  priest  of  the  temple.  In  this  manner  he 
was  slaughtered  :  and  this  procedure  was  esteemed 
a  proper  method  of  ^  sacrifice. 

The  histories  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
were  founded  in  truth,  though  the  personages  are 
not  real.  Such  customs  did  prevail  in  the  first 
ages :  and  in  consequence  of  these  customs  we  find 
those  beggarly  attributes  of  wrestling  and  boxing 
conferred  upon  some  of  the  chief  Divinities. 
Hercules  and  Pollux  were  of  that  number,  M*ho 
were  as  imaginary  beings,  as  any  mentioned  above : 
yet  represented  upon  earth  as  sturdy  fellows,  who 
righted  some,  and  ^*  wronged  many.     They  were 


'"*  Purchas.  Pilg.  vol.  5.  p.  872.  and  Garci!a^»o  rfclU  Vegii. 
Rycaut.  p.  403. 

Sre  PlurarrhV  life  of  Theseus,  p.  3,  4.  vbl.  I. 
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in  short  a  kind  of  honourable  Banditti,  wha  would 
suffer  nobody  to  do  any  mischief,  but  themselves. 
From  these  customs  were  derived  the  Isthmian, 
Nemean,  Pythic,  and  Olympic  games,  together 
with  those  at  Delos.  Of  these  last  Homer  gives  a 
£ne  description  in  his  Hymn  to  Apollo. 

**  AXAft  O'v  AfiXv,  ^OiCc,  fAaXir   ifrirtpirtM  UT«p. 
EjrO«  TM  iXxi^ircovii  lotovt^  fiT^cpfSoyrai, 

'Oi/t  0-1  nTPMAXIHi  Tf,  xai  o^yrAiMo^  xcti  aoiin 
MpstTctfAivoh  rffiriffo*iy,  irouf  rn^'urrcci  ayw^a* 

These  contentions  had  always  in  them  some  tiling 
oniely  and  savage :  but  in  later  times  they  were 
ccmducted  with  an  appearance  of  equity.  Of  old 
the  whole  ceremony  was  a  most  unfair  and  barba- 
rous process. 


**  V.  146. 


I 


CAMPE  AND  CAMPI. 


. « 
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Another  name  for  those  Amonian  temples 
was  Campi,  of  the  same  analogy,  and  nearly  of 
the  same  purport,  as  Arpi  above-mentioned.  It 
was  in  after  times  made  to  signify  the  parade  be- 
fore the  teo^ples,  where  they  wrestled,  and  other- 
wise celebrated  their  sacred  games ;  and  was  ex- 
pressed Campus.  When  chariots  came  in  fashion, 
these  too  were  admitted  within  ^he  precincts ;  and 
races  of  this  sort  introduced.  Among  the  La- 
tlnes  the  word  Campus  came  to  mean  any  open 
and  level  space ;  but  among  the  Sicilians  the  true 
meaning  was  in  some  degree  preserved.  K«/Airof — 
IwwotfoiAoqf  lixuxoi.  Hesychius.  It  was  properly 
a  place  of  exercise  in  general,  and  not  confined 
to  races.  Hence  a  combatant  was  styled  '  Cam- 
pio,  and  t}ie  chief  persons,  who  presided,  ^  Cam- 
pigeni.  The  exercise  itself  was  by  the  Greeks 
Btykd  »yki¥,  aii\9g,  ifLixxa ;  all  Amoniau  terms,  taken 


■  >■ 


*  Campio,  Gladiator.  Isidoru?. 
'  Vegelitt!;..  1.  C.  c.  7, 
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taken  from  the  titles  of  the  Deity,  ia  whose  ho- 
nour the  games  were  instituted.  These  templei 
partly  from  their  symbols,  and  partly  from  thdr 
history,  being  misinterpreted,  were  by  the  an- 
tient  mythologisits  represented  as  so  many  diiF 
gons  and  monsters.  Nonnus  mentions  both  Arpe^ 
and  Campe  in  this  light,  and  says  that  the  bitter 
had  fifty  heads,  each  of  some  different  beast, 

Hirtff  wgrmxovra  xxgnctrei  ttoaxiXa  9ii^» 

But  Campe  was  an  oracular  temple  and  inclosui^ 
sacred  to  Ham  or  Cham  :  where  people  Hsed  to 
exercise.  The  fifty  heads  related  to  the  number 
of  the  priests,  who  there  resided  ;  and  who  were 
esteemed  as  so  many  wild  beasts  for  their  cruelty. 
Nonnus  makes  Jupiter  kill  Campe:  butDiodorus 
Siculus  gives  the  honour  to  Dionusus;  who  is 
supposed  to  have  slain  this  monster  at  Zaboma  m 
Libya ;  and  to  have  raised  over  her,  x^l^  wafLju^ 
ytii^j  a  vast  mound  of  earth.  This  heap  of  soil  was 
in  reality  a  high  place  or  altar ;  which  in  after 
times  was  taken  for  a  place  of  burial  These  io- 
closures  grew  by  degrees  into  disrepute ;  and  the 
history  of   them   obsolete.     In  consequence   of 


*"^»« 


^  Nonnus.  I.  IS.  p.  500. 
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which  the  ta^oi,  or  tnountls,  were  supposed  to  be 
the  tombs  of  heroes.     The  Grcciails,  who  took 
every  history  to  themseh'es,  imap^ned,  that  their 
Jupiter  and  Dionusus,  and  their   Hercules  had 
ilain  them.     But  what  they  took  for  tombs  of 
enemies  were  in  reality  altars  to  these  very  Gods ; 
who  were  not  confined  to  Greece,  nor  of  Grecian 
original.     The  Campanians  in  Italy  were  an  an- 
ticnt  Anionian  colony ;  and  they  were  denomi- 
nated from  Campe  or  Campus,  which  was  prob- 
tWy  the  first  temple,  they  erected.     Stephanus 
Byzantinus  shews,  that  there  was  of  old  such  a 
place:  R«/Miro( — xncfAx  Ka/uiravic :  but  would  insi- 
nuate that  it  took  its  name  from  a  person  the  head 
of  the  colony.     Eustathius  more  truly  makes  it 
give  name  to  the  people:  though  he  is  not  sufli- 
ciendy  determinate.     ^  K»(M.vayoi  aire  rw  Cxoxa^fifAi^ 

«»0UiKa/bmir  w>c|M,a0'fiY|0'a:ir,  n  ocn-o  Kaju.9rv  xoAiwc.    TllCrC 

were  many  of  these  Campi  in  Greece,  which  are 
^^'led  by  Pausanias  t)Tai9p,  in  contradistinction 
^0  the  temples,  which  were  covered.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  M-orld,  where 
^Amonian  religion  obtained,  which  was  pro- 
pagated much  farther  than  wc  arc  aware.  In  our 
'dand  the  exhibition  of  those  manly  sports  in 
^^gue  among  country  people  is  called  Camping: 


» • 


*  £ustiitliiu»  OD  Dionysiiis.  v.  357' 

^      VOL.  II.  y 
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and  the  iDclosures  for  that  purpose,  where  thejr 
wrestle  and  contend,  are  called  Camping  closOb 
There  are  many  of  them  in  Cambridgeshiic^  u 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.     In  Ger- 
many  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Ksmpenfdt; 
in  which  word  tliere  is  no  part  derived  from  tbe 
Latin  language :  for  the  terms  would  then  be  Vf^ 
nonymous,  and  one  of  them  redundant    Kra- 
penfelt  was,  I  imagine,  an  antient  name  for  a 
field  of  sports,  and  exercise,  like  the  gymnaMm 
of  the  Greeks :  and  a  Camping  place  in  Britaiais 
of  the  like  purport 


ANTIENT  HEROES. 

JUXm  ti  fCL^t¥  (oi  Aiyv^^ioi)  roue  'EXXi|»a((  f^i/iA^ftlfti 
TMf  firioayir«T9vc  *H^ftc  rr,'  xfti  Bftr,  rri  Jli  icai 
«v9ixige(  r»c  irap*  faurwir.  Diodorus  SlCuL  1.  1. 
p.  SI. 


T  has  been  my  uniform  purpose,  during  the 
hole  process,  which  I  have  made  in  my  system, 
I  aheur,  that  the  G  recians  formed  Deities  out  of 
ties;  and  that  they  often  attributed  to  one  per- 
«ii  vhat  belonged  to  a  people.  And  when  they 
id  completed  the  history,  they  generally  took 
le  merit  of  it  to  themselves.  By  means  of  this 
lie  we  may  obtain  an  insight  into  some  of  the 
Oit  remote,  and  the  most  obscure  parts  of  aa* 
)uity.  For  many  and  great  achievements  have 
to  attributed  to  heroes  of  the  first  ages,  which 
was  not  possible  for  them  singly  to  have  per- 
nned.  And  these  actions,  though  in  some 
^gree  diversified,  and  given  to  difierent  per* 
Qages,  yet  upon  examination  will  be  found  to 
late  to  one  people  or  fkmily;  and  to  be  at 
Ktom  one  and  the  same  history. 

T  3 
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OSIRIS. 

IF  ve  consider  the  history  of  Osiris,  he  vill 
appear  a*  wottc^erfat  coilquer6r,  who  travelled  orer 
the  face  of  the  whole  '  earth,  winning  new  tcrri- 
toHn,  wherever  he  came;  yet  always  to  the 
advantage  of  those  whom  he  subdued.  He  is  svd 
Uk  haro  been  the  son  pf  Rhea:  and  his  chief 
attendants  in  his  peregrinations  were  Pan,  Anufaisi 
Macedo,  with  Maro,  a  great  planter  of  Tines; 
also  Triptolemus  much  skilled  in  husbandry.  The 
people  of  India  claimed  Osiris,  as  their  own;  md 
mstinttined,  that  he  wa9  b^u  at  Nusa  in  dbeir 

4 

*  cOuntty.  Others  supposed  his  birth-plM)ft  to 
h^ve  been  at  Nusa  in  'Arabia,  where  hefiiiC 
pUCffted  the  rine.  Many  make  him  a  natke  trf 
£g}'])t !  and  mention  the  rout  of  his  trafris  as 
commencing  from  that  country  through  AiabiSy 
ihA  Ethiopia ;  and  then  to  India,  and  the  region 

of  the  east.     tThen  he  was  arrived  at  the  eztremi- 

• 

ties  of  the  ocean,  he  turned  back,  and  passed 
through  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia,  till  he  camf 
to'  the  Hellespont,  which  he  crossed.     He  then  • 


;.  '  Piodonis  Sirul.  1, 1.  p.  13,  14. 

yf>«NMi.    Diod.  Sic.  1.  4.  p.  210. 
'Diodorus.  1.  I.  p.  14. 
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entered  ^Thrace,  with  the  King  of  whicb  he  bfld  (I 
severe  encounter:  yet  he  is  s^id  tQ  hav«.  pevsf^*' 
vered  in  his  rout  westward,  till  he  arrived  at  the 
fountains  of  the  Ister.  He  was  al^  in  It^ly,  9q4 
Greece :  from  the  former  of  which  lie  .^pcjlfd  ijom 
giants  near  Phlegra  in  Campania.  He  vi^tef) 
many  places  upon  the  ocean :  and  thpugh  he  is 
repfeseqted  as  at  the  head  of  an  anny ;  a^d  hif 
travels  were  attended  with  military  operations;  yet 
be  is  at  the  same  time  described  with  the  Muses^ 
and  Sciences  in  his  retinue.  Hb  march  likewise 
was  conducted  with  songs>  and  dances,  and  the 
sound  of  every  instrument  of  music.  He  built 
cities  in  various  parts;  particularly  ^Hecatom- 
puloBi  which  he  denominated  Theba,  after  tb^ 
name  of  his  mother.  In  every  region,  whither  be 
came,  he  is  said  to  have  instructed  the  people  iu 
*  planting,  and  sowing,  and  other  useful  arts.  He 
particularly  introduced  the  vine :  and  where  that 
was  not  adapted  to  the  soil,  he  taught  the  natives 
tbc  use  of  ferment,  and  shewed  them  the  way  to 


^Diodomi.  1.  I.  p.  17* 

'  Ibid.  p.  14.    This  city  is  alio  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Heiciilct.    Diodorus.  1.  4.  p.  225. 

*  Primus  antra  inanu  solerti  fecit  OsiriSt 
Et  teneram  fcrro  sollicitavit  bumum.  Tibfill.  K  1.  El.  8. 
r.  29. 
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make '  wine  of  barley,  little  inferior  to  the  juioeof 
the  grape.  He  was  esteemed  a  great  blessing  Id 
the  Egyptians  both  as  a  '  Lawgiver,  and  a  King. 
He  first  built  temples  to  the  Gods :  and  wit  le- 
pnted  a  general  benefactor  of  '  mankind.  After 
many  years  travel  they  represent  him  as  letoniiag 
to  Egypt  in  great  triumph,  where  after  his  dmth 
he  was  enshrined  as  a  Deity.  His  Taphos,  or  high 
altar,  was  shewn  in  many  places:  in  all  wUdi-hi 
in  aftertimes  was  supposed  to  have  been  burieit 
The  people  of  Memphis  shewed  one  of  thtm-; 
whereon  was  a  sacred  pillar,  contaiuingadecaitof 
hb  life,  and  great  actions,  to  the  folbwing  piii|Mft 
^  M%f  fmther  was  Cnmiis^  tht  yewigesi  ^^mlMi 
G^ds.  I  am  the  king  Osirisy  who  carried  uqf^i 
aver  the  face  of  the  whole  ea^^h,  till  I 
ike  uninhabited  parts  of  India.  From  thmuo'l 
passed  through  the  regions  of  the  north  io^-  tie 
foHntain-head  of  the  Ister.  I  visited  also  Oiker 
remote  countries;  nor  stopped  till  I  came  to  the 
west^n  ocean,  I  am  the  eldest  son  of  Cremm; 
sprung  from  the  genuine  and  respectable  race  of 


^  Zvltc,  i«  Tiir  *^Atf  w%'fA.»,     Diodonis.  I.I.  p.  37* 

*  Baj^Xtwrrw  lb  C^i^ir   A»y.;«rTUf<  t otfvf  mm9fH  Cut   wm*  Iiy3^; 
«ir«XA«{si,  iia^ifm  ri  ^i{«>t«,  ««i  Mfit»c  dc^ivw  stTiK*    Plot,  h,  ft 

CKir.  p.  356. 

•  CiMihbius.  Pr.  £v.  I.  1.  p.  4-1,  4A. 
••DittiiiniiSic.  1.  I.  p.  C4. 
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(Zi»fc)  SoMj  and  am  related  to  the  fountain  of  day. 
Tkere  is  not  a  nation  upon  earthy  where  I  have  not 
Seem  ;  and  to  whose  good  I  have  not  contributed. 

This  is  a  very  curious  piece  of  antient  history : 
and  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  great  measure  true, 
if  taken  with  this  allowance,  that  what  is  here  said 
to  have  been  achieved  by  one  person,  was  the 
woik  of  many.  Osiris  was  a  title  conferred  upon 
more  persons  than  one;  by  which  means  the 
history  of  the  first  ages  has  been  in  some  degree 
confounded.  In  this  description  the  Cuthites  are 
alluded  to,  who  carried  on  the  expeditions  here 
mentioned.  They  were  one  branch  of  the  posterity 
of  Ham ;  who  is  here  spoken  of  as  the  eldest  son  of 
Cronus.  How  justly  they  conferred  upon  him 
this  rank  of  primogeniture,  I  will  not  determine. 
By  "  Cronus  we  are  here  to  understand  the  same 
person,  as  is  also  represented  under  the  name  of 
Soiia.  This  would  be  more  truly  expressed  Zmt, 
Soon ;  by  which  is  meant  the  Sun :  All  the  Amo- 
nian  families  affected  to  be  styled  Heliadas,  or  the 
oflspring  of  the  Sun :  and  under  this  title  they 


"Both  the  Patriarch,  and  his  son  Hum,   had  the  name  of 
Croniis,  at  may  be  IcHrned  frum  Sanchoniathon.     Eyi»«hMi»  it 

Euiek  Pnep.  I.  1.  c.  10.  p.  37- 

Pkraia  u  the  tame  as  Piir-aia,  the  ]and  oft'Ur ;  from  «  hence  the 
Ccotile  wzilcra  deduce  all  their  ni^lliuhig)'. 
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alluded  to  their  gre^t  ancestor  the  father  of  aU : 
as  by  Osiris  they  generally  meant  Ham.  S^m^ 
Soon>  U  the  same  as  "  Zoon^  and  Zoan^  tlie  fofmr 
tain  of  day.  The  land  of  Zoan  in  Egypt  wa^  the 
nom^  of  lieliopolis :  and  the  city  Zoan  the  place 
of  the  $un.  The  person  then  styled  here  Soiis 
pan  be  no  other  than  the  great  Patriarch  under  a 
title  of  the  Sun.  He  is  accordingly  by  Philo 
Bibjiua  called  Ousoiis  in  an  extract  from  Sancho- 
niathon.  He  makes  him  indeed  reside^  wbene 
Tyre  was  afterwards  built:  but  supposes  hiiA  to 
have  lived  at  a  time,  when  there  were  great  rains. 
and  storms ;  and  to  have  been  the  first  constractar 
of  a  ship,  and  the  fii^st  who  ventured  upon  tho 
".  seas.  In  respect  to  the  travels  of  Osiris  lye  shjA 
find  that  the  posterity  of  Ham  did  traverse  9t 
different  times  the  regions  above-mentioned  :  and. 
in  many  of  them  took  up  their  abode.  Th^ 
built  the  city  Memphis  in  Egypt ;  also  Hecatjom* 
pulos,  which  they,  denominated  Theba»  after  the 
name  of  their  reputed  mother.  They  also  built 
Zoan,  the  city  of  the  Sun. 

Osiris  is  a  title  often  conferred  upon  the  great 
patriarch  himself :  and  there  is  no  way  to  find  out 


"  See  Radicmls.  p.  42. 
Euseb.  Pr.  £v.  1.  1.  c.  10.  p.  35. 
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file  person  aie^nt  but  by  observing  the  l)is(oiy, 
yhich  lA  subjoined.  When,  we  rfitd  pf  OmU 
being  exposed  in  an  ark,  and  beiog  afterward, 
K&toicd  to  day ;  of  his  pHtnting'  the  Tim^i  {md 
teaching  mankind  agriculture;  and  inculcatiiig 
rettgion,  and  justice;  the  person  alluded  to  staodfli 
too  manifest  to  need  any  farther  elucidfttibo,: 
A«d  when  it  is  said  of  Osiris,  that  he  went  over 
OKiBt  parts  of  die  habitable  globe,  and  built  citiear 
ia  various  regions ;  this  too  may  be  easily  uiider-. 
atM>d.  It  can  allude  to  nothing  else,  but  a  people 
allied  Osirians,  who  traversed  the  regions  men- 
lioned.  They  were  principally  the  Cuthites,  whtr 
went  abroad  under  various  denominations:  and 
Ifae  histories  of  all  the  great  heroes,  and  heroines 
ef  the  first  ages  will  be  found  of  the  same  purport, 
m  the  foregoing.  Osiris  is  supposed  to  have  been 
aacceeded  in  Egypt  by  Orus.  After  Orus  came 
Thpules;  who  was  succeeded  by  '^Sesostris. 


PERSEUS- 
PERSEUS  was  one  of  the  most  antient  heroes 
in  the  mythology  of  Greece :  the  merit  of  whose 
supposed  achievements  the  Helladians  took  to 

^  Euteb.  ChroD.  p.  7- 1. 43. 
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thetbselvei ;'  and  gave  out  that  he  ww  a  native  cf 
Argos.  He  travailed  to  the  temple  of '  Ammon; 
and  from-  thence  traversed  the  whole  extent  of 
Afiica.  He  subdued  the  *  Gorgons^  who  lived  is 
Mauritania^  and  at  Tartessus  in  Boetiea ;  and  de^ 
ftated  the  Ethiopians  upon  the  western  oecuH* 
and-  the  nations  about  mount  Atlas:  whkdi 
'mountain  he  only  and  Hercules  are  said  to  faevife 
pasted.  Being  arrived  at  the  extremity  of >lte 
continent,  he  found  means  to  pass  over,  and  te 
get  possession  of  all  the  western  islands.  He 
warred  in  the  East ;  where  he  freed  ^  Androniod% 
the  daughter  of  Cepheus  king  of  the  eastern 
Ethiopia,  who  was  exposed  to  a  sea-monsim 
Some  imagine  this  to  have  happened  at  ^  Joppa  itf 
Palestine,  where  the  ^  bones  of  this  monster  of  av 
extraordinary  size  are  supposed  to  havebeeniora 
long  time  preserved.     He  is  said  to  have  built 


'  Sirabo.  1.  17.  p.  T  1()S. 

Schol.  in  Lycophr.  ad  v.  S58. 

'  [Atlas]  Apex  Porsco  et  FIcrculi  pervius.  Solin.  c.  24. 

^  Afldmtncdain  Pcrscu»  nigris  portarit  ab  lodis.    Ovid.  Art. 
Amanrl.  L  ].  v.  53. 

» 

'  Paii&an.  ].  4.  p.  37\i. 

^  Pliny  ih«tfliluns  thcbc  Lbncs  being  brought  from  Joppa  toRtNne 
in  tho^asdilc&bipofM.  bc:iurus;  longitudine  pedum  40,  aitiuidiiit 
costarum  Indicos  cK]  1. xutos  cxccdcnte,  spine  cnifoitudine 
quipndali.  1.  <>    c.  5. 
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'  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  reputed  the  most  antient  cky 
in  the  world ;  and  to  have  planted  the  peach  tree 
at '  Memphis.  The,  Persians  were  supposed  to  have 
bcen.his  descendants.  He  travelled  through  Asia 
Minor,  to  the  country  of  the  '  Hyperboreans  upon 
the  Ister,  and  the  lake  Mseotis ;  and  from  thence 
descended  to  Greece.  Here  he  built  Mycene,  and 
Hiyns,  said  by  many  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
Cyclopians.  He  established  a  seminary  at  Helicon : 
aiMl  was  the  founder  of  those  families,  which  were 
styled  Dorian,  and  Herculean.  It  is  a  doubt 
among  writers,  whether  he  came  into  Italy.  Some 
of  his  family  were  there ;  who  defeated  the  giant 
race  in  Campania,  and  who  afterwards  built 
^giletum,  and  Ardea  in  Latium.  Virgil  supposes 
it  toihave  been  etiected  by  Danae,  the  mother  of 
this  Hero : 

■?  Ardea quam  dicitur  olim 

Acrisioneis  Danae  fund&sse  colonis. 


'  Deseritiir  Taurique  jngum,  Perseaquc  Tarsus.  Lucan.  I.  3. 
V.  295.    See  Solin.  c.  3S. 

•  Peneam  quoque  plaiiCam a  Persco  Memphi  satam.  Plin. 

S^*  h  15.  c.  13. 

■   O^PtnBUft  10  Ciiicia,  see  Cbron.  Pasch.  p.  39. 

'^  Pudar.  Pyth.  Od,  10.  v.  49  fcnd  70.  E»«  t%  iwf  Maua^  m^ 
•dff««.  Sehol.  in  v.  70. 

•^^  Virgil,  ^n.  1.  7.  v.  409- 
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But  "  Sorviw  uy%  that  Peneas  himself  in  Us 
cbiklhood  ww  driven  to  the  onast  of  Daoaia.  He 
i^  reprefented  u  the  ancestor  of  the  GiecbB 
Hercules,  supposed  to  have  been  bora  at  Thehn 
in  Boeotia.  In  reality  aeither  '^Uercoks^  nor 
Perseas^  vas  of  Grecian  original ;  notwithMnd^ 
jng  the  genealogies  iramed  in  that  oountry*  The 
histoiy  of  the  latter  came  apparently  from  fgyp^ 
9a  we  may  4eam  from  Dtodoros  '^ :  <>imi  Ji  «*§  f# 

ll§f^$m   yiymnyai   «»t*    Aiywrtt.       HerodotilS  men 

imly  represents  him  as  an  '^Assyrian;  by  which  is 
meant  a  Babylonian :  and  agreeably  to  this  he  is 
said  to  h^ve  married  '^  Asterie,  the  daughter  of 
Belus,  the  saeie  as  Astaroth  and  Astarte  of  Cai 
uaan;  by  whom  he  had. a  daughter  Hecate. 
Thi^  lliough  taken  from  an  idle  system  of 
theology,  yet  plainly  shews,  that  the  histoty  of 


Ardea  a  Danac  Persei  matrc  condita.    Plin.  Hist.  Na|.  1.  3. 
ji.  1.5?. 

*'  Scrvius  in  Virgil.  Mn.  1.  8. 

*'  Diodorus  Sic.  1.  1.  p.  ^1. 

•Mbidcm. 

'^  Merodotus.  1.  6.  c.  54.  See  ChroD.  Paschalc.  p.  38. 

Soini)  luuke  hira  a  Colcbian.     'hai^  yaf  pimp  vm^  yttt^Uu  lt*t » 

Tmv^iKni  SuTtXtva-mt.   Scbol.  in  Apollon.  Argonautic.  I.  S*  l^  199* 
♦«.3>!  OYPANOY  w»»of«.   Schol.  ID  Lycophron.  ¥.  1175. 
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bad  been  greatly  ttkisapibitted  and  lowered, 
ig>  inserted  among  tke*  lables  -of  Greece^ 
I  vpeiik  of  bim  M'u.  .gfeit:'?  AstroBonct^ 
brson  of  uDconimon  knowledge.  He.iD-* 
imaribers  to  din!ct  thrir  waj  in  the  isea 
lights  of  heaven  ;  and  particuJavly  by  «ktt 
cMistellation.  This  he  first  obseinired,  att4 
;  the  name  of  Helice.  Though  ht  was  ve* 
ed  as  a  Babylonian;  yet   he  resided  in 

and  is  said  to  have  reigned  at  Memphis. 
'  the  truth,  he  was  worshipped  at  that 

for  Perseus  was  a  title  of  the  Deity; 
Hi  i  'HAio? ;  Perseus  was  no  other  than  the 
m  chief  God  of  the  Geutite  workL.  On 
ronnt  he  had  a  temple  of  great  repute  at 
imis,  as  well  as  at  Memphis,  and  in  other 
P  Egypt.  Upon  the  Heraclebtic  branch  of 
e,  near  the  sea,  was  a  celebrated  watch* 
denominated  from  him.  His  true  name 
*rez,   or  Parez,   rendered  Peresis,    Perses, 


ills  Comes.     1.  7-  c.  18. 
al.  in  Lycophr.     v.  18. 
!ir.     V.  17. 

»^Mr«rM»  yM^fM — TO*  riip^s.   Sckol.  ill  Lycopbr.  t.  Sd8. 
/(  rn^  KfD(  voXidf.     He  is  said  to  hAve  MTrodaced  here 
exercises.     Herodot.    I.  2.  c.  91.  And  to  have  oAen 
personally  to  the  priests.     Herodot.  ibid. 
Dtus  of  the  Dorinnj.     1.6.  c.  54. 
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and  Perseus:  and  in  the  account  given  of  this 
personage  we  have  the  history  of  the  Peresiam^ 
Parrbasians,  and  Perezites,  in  their  several  pegt- 
grinations ;  who  were  no  other  than  the  Heliadi^ 
and  Osirians  abovementioned.  It  is  li  miscd 
history,  in  which  their  forefathers  are  alluded  to; 
particularly  their  great  progenitor,  the  father  of 
mankind.  He  was  supposed  to  have  had  a  le- 
newal  of  life :  they  therefore  described  Perseus  as 
inclosed  in  an  "^  ark,  and  exposed  in  a  state  of 
childhood  upon  the  waters,  after  having  been 
conceived  in  a  shower  of  gold. 

Bochart  thinks  that  the  name  both  of  Penis 
and  Perseus  was  from  D^.  Paras,  an  Horse :  be- 
cause the  Persians  were  celebrated  horsenaen,  ud 
took  great  delight  in  that  animal     But  it  initst 
be  considered  that  the  name  is  very  antien^  and 
prior  to  this  use  of  horses.     P'aras,  Parez,  and 
Perez,  however  diversified,  signify  the  Sun ;  and 
are  of  the  same  analogy  as  P'ur,  P  urrhos,  Poroa^ 
which  betoken  fire.     Every  animal,  which  was 
in  any  degree  appropriated  to  a  Deity,  was  called 
by  some  sacred  ^  title.     Hence  an  horse  was 


*^  Ev  XofHici  ivXk9f.     Schol.  in  L^cophr.  v.  838. 
£y  KhBttTf  TIN.     Cfaron.  Pasch.  p.  38.  from  Euripides. 
The  father  of  Danae  ivEi^{«f  »vrrj  ik  myKi^Arrev  furs^ruXlAlAm 
xaSi/xiy  IK  TO  7iX»7of.     Scbul.  in  Pind.  Pytb.  Od.  10.  v.  72. 
*^  All  salutary  streams  were  consecrated  to  the  Sun.    Tkf* 

o 
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called  P!4rez  :  and  the  same  name,  bpt  without 
the  prefix,  was  given  to  a  lion  by  many  nations 
ifi  the  east.  It  was  at  first  only  a  mark  -of  re- 
ference, and  betokened  a  solar  animal,  specifying 
^e.  particular  Deity  to  whom  it  was  sacred. 
There  were  many  nations,  which  were  distin- 
guished in  the  same  manner ;  some  of  whom  the 
Greeks  styled  Parrhasians.  .  Hence  the  antient 
Arcadians,  those  Selenitss,  who  were  undoubtedly 
an  Amonian  colony,  had  this  appellation.  A 
people  in  Elis  bad  the  same.  The  Poets  described 
the  constellation  of  Helice,  or  the  Bear,  by  the 
title  of  Parrhasis,  Arctos,  and  Parrhasis  Ursa. 
This  a^terism  was  confessedly  first  taken  notice  of 
by  Perez  or  Perseus,  by  which  is  meant  the  Per- 
sians. 


xt 


Versaque  ab  axe  suo  Parrhasis  Arctos  erat 


In  the  east,  where  the  worship  of  Arez  greatly 
prevailed,  there  were  to  be  found  many  nations 
called  after  this  manner.    Part  of  Media,  accord- 


were  some  waters  of  this  nature  near  Carthage,  which  were  named 
Aquae  Per^anse.  See  Apuleii  Florida,  c.  16.  p.  79^i  and  p.  SOI. 
They  were  so  named  from  Peres,  the  Sun,  to  whom  they  were 

Ovid.  Trist.  L  1.  eleg,  3.  v.  43;    See  Natalis  Comes.  1.7- 


IS 
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iflg  to  ^  Polybius,  had  the  nnmt  of  Parrfaan* 
There  were  also  Parrbasii  and  Panrhasini  in  ^  Sog* 
diana ;  and  ^  the  like  near  Caucasus :  abo  a  tova 
Mimed  ^  Parasinom  in  the  Tauric  ChenonenML 
The  people  styled  ^  Pariiiasians  in  Greece  weie 
the  same  as  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidae ;  all  alike 
Cuthites,  as  were  the  antient  Persians.  Hence 
It  is  truly  said  by  Plato,  that  the  lieraclidie  in 
Greece^  and  the  Ach««ienid»  among  the  Persians 
were  of  the  same  stock :  ^^  T«  ^i  'HfmacB^  vt  ymf 

this  account  ^  Herodotus  makes  Xerxes  cliiai 
kindred  ¥rith  the  Argives  of  Greece,  as  being 
equally  of  the  posterity  of  Perses,  tiie  same  ai 
Perseusy  the  Sun  :  under  which  character  die  Per^ 
sians  described  the  patriarch,  from  whom  di<y 
were  descended.  Perseus  was  the  same  as  Mi* 
thras,  whose  sacred  cavern  was  stj^led  Peneom. 


M 


Polyb.  1.5.  p-389. 
*'  Plin.  Hist.  Kat.  1. 6.  c.  16.    See  Q.  Curtius,  abd  Sutlva 
**  Parrhasii  in  Hyrcania.     Stmbo.  1. 11.  p.775, 
*'  Plin.  IlisL  Nat.  1.2.  c.98. 

^'^  Of  Parrhasians  in  Arcadia.    Strabo.  1.  8.  p.  595.   SecPlir. 
Hist.  Nat.  1.4.  c.  6. 

Pausan.  1.  6.  p.  471.    See  also  1.  8.  f.  W- 
^  Plato  in  Alcibiad.  vol.  2.  p.  120. 
''Ucrodot.  1.  7.  C.150. 
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Pboebc  parens — sen  te  roseam  Titana  voolri 
Gentin  Achsemeais  ritu ;  sen  prsestflt  Osiriii 
FrugHrnim ;  seu  Pe»ei  sub  nipibus  antn 
Indignata  seqni  torquentem  cormia  MitbraAi. 


OF  MYRINA, 

AND    THE 

AALVZONIANS  OF  LIBYA. 

FROM  a  notion  that  the  Amazon^  were  a 

odnununity  of  M'omen,  historians  have  representee! 

the  chief  personage  of  their  nation  as  a  '^  female. 

She  it  mentioned  by  some  as  having  floiftished 

long  before  the  aera  of ''  Troy :  and  it  is  by  <ydiers 

ml  nore  precisely,   that  she  lived  iti  the  time 

of  Orus,    the  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris.    This  r^- 

nuives  her  history  far  back ;  so  as  to  maVe  it  co- 

€Tal  with  the  first  annals  of  time.    Her  dommiokis 

liy  in  the  must  western  parts  of  ^  Afnca,  at  th6 

**SlatBTheb.  1.  1.  v.  717. 
*  Diodorat  Sicul.  1.  3.  p.  185. 
niM«4f  yfu«K  v^Ti^y  Ttfv  TftHiun*     Ibid. 

••¥■•*.    Diodoras  Sic.  1.  S.  p.  186. 

^  Bkewiie  was  in  po«ession  uf  the  r^^M  avhufumf  or  IiUnds 
^^  Ucvrd,  which  liy  oppowtt  to  hrr  dominiom  in  Africa. 
▼OL.  II.  Z 
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extremity  of  Atlas;  where  the  mountain  tenni- 
nated  in  the  ocean,  to  which  it  gave  name.  This 
country  was  called  Mauritania ;  and  was  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  possessed  by  the  Atlantes  and 
QoTgons.  The  Grecian  writers,  who  did  not 
know  that  the  same  family  went  under  different 
titles,  have  often  made  the  same  nation  at  vari- 
ance with  itself.  And  as  they  imagined  every 
migration  to  have  been  a  warlike  expedition,  they 
have  represented  Myrina  as  making  great  con- 
quests; and  what  is  extraordinary,  going  over 
the  same  ground,  only  in  a  retrograde  directioD, 
which  Osiris  had  just  passed  before.  Her  fint 
engagement  was  with  the  Atlantes  of  Cercene: 
against  whom  she  marched  with  an  anny  of 
30,000  foot,  and  S,000  horse ;  whom  she  com- 
pletely armed  with  the  skins  of  serpents.  Having 
defeated  the  Atlantes,  ^he  marched  against  the 
Gorgous,  whom  she  likewise  ^'  conquered ;  and 
proceeding  forward,  subdued  the  greater  part  of 
Africa,  till  she  arrived  at  the  borders  of  Egypt 
Having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Onis,  she 
passed  the  Nile,  and  invaded  the  Arabians,  whom 
she  defeated.     She  then  concjiicrcd  the  Syrians, 


- '  Writers  menuon  that  she  raised  over  the  slain  three  Ur^ 
nujuiids  of  earth,  which  were  called  rafot  AfAm^99»n  the  toin» 
of  (he  Amaions.  This  dirws  that  the  Gorgont  and  Anaxuii^ 
bvcre  the  same  pfoplc,  hnuever  separatid,  and  represented  in  » 
Uhie  of  warfare. 
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and  Cilicians,  and  all  the  nations  about  Mount- 
Taurus;  till  she  arrived  ait  Phrygia,  - am( .  the ;  re«' 
gions  about  the  river  Caiciis.     Here  ihe  tbuilt 
many  cities,  particularly  Cuma,  Pitane,  and  Pii*- 
ene.     She  also  got  possession  K)f  several  islands;  ;* 
and  among  others,  of  Lesbos  and  Samothracia, 
in  which  last  she  founded  an  asylum.   After  these 
transactions,  Myrina,  accompanied  with  Mopsus 
the   diviner,  made   an  expedition   into   Thrace, 
which  was  the  ultimate  of  her  progress  ;  for  she 
was  supposed  to  have  been  here  slain. .  According 
to  Homer  she  died  in  Phrygia :  for  he  takes  no- 
tice of  her  tomb  in  the  plains  of  Troas ;  and  re-' 
presents  it  as  a  notable  performance. 

^  £r»  ^f  Tlf  TTf^VOt^Ot^t  TOXfCtfC  CltTUl*  XOXwifflt 

Ear  iFtiua  awMUj^iy   xf^iJl^o/tAOC  fvS'a  kai  fi^ot* 
Tup  nro$  ayfftg  Barmav  xixXiia'xstf'iir, 

Pie  tomb  of  this  heroine  was  .in  reality  a  sacred 
mound,  or  high  altar ;  and  Myrina  a  Gentile  di<^ 
Tinity.  In  her  supposed  conquests  ^  we  may  in 
great  measure  see  the  history  of  Osiris,  and  Per* 
sens,    reversed,    and  in  some  degree  abridged ; 


'^niid  B.   V.  SIl.    MvfiM*  •MfA«  xtffMf  Aiai^ovK*      Scholia 
iUd. 
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tive$  at  the  raouiiUiQ  Paiatiaus  upun  ihe  TtliEffv 
From  theuce  lie.  goes  to  the  oiaritime  part 
Csinpaoia,  about  Cuma,  Hcraclea,  and  the  Uki 
Aornon.  N'at, far. from  bciice  was  aii  adu»t  and 
&en',  rej{io»  i  tiipposed  to  liavc  been  the  cclcbn- 
Wd.  Pble^rft,  wbere  the  {jiants  trarted  againd 
)]L-Kven :  iii;u,hich  uav  Hercules  i.s  said  to  ln< 
*?!iuii9ied.  Here  was.an  aiiti»-nt  oracular  temple'; 
4nd  hard  by  the  iiKnintalii  Vesuvius,  whtctl  il 
Ibosc  day^  flamed  viuleatly,  though  it  did  obi 
foi  maiiy  aec  afterwards.  During  his  residenei 
bert  he  visiled  the  hot  fountains  near  Ali 
and  Dictearchca;  aad  made  a  large  catuewsjr, 
edlU'd  in  aftrrtimes  Via  Herculanca,  aud  J^gn 
Puit'olauiii.  At't£r  haviiifi;  visited  thi-  Locrnns, 
and  the  people  ot' Rbegium,  be  cro&»cd  theses 
Sicily  ;■  whirh  -1  ),-  -...,Mn  ov-r  1.^1,1;.,.,  h,.  .i,J 
horn  of  an  t  ■ 
burst  forth  in 

tuniiv     ■    .    .  ,1  i^itj,  £r^ 

defrar.  I  maiiy  olfad 

^ "-:  i     ■  ■       !  ' ! !  Spun 

.id  la 
1    IDOUQ' 


wlait  is  extraordinary,  procecdi  to  Egypt  Thb' 
makes  the  plan  of  his  supposed  rout  somevhat 
inegular  and  unaccountable.  After  some  tioM' 
spent  in  these  parts,  he  builds  the  city  Hecatom* 
piilos,  said  before  to  have  been  built  by  Osi* 
lis  :  and  then  traverses  the  whole  of  Africa  west- 
ward, till  he  arrives  at  the  Fretum  Oaditanum.- 
Here  he  erects  two  pillars ;  which  being  finished, 
he  at  last  enters  Iberia.  He  defeats  the  sons  of 
Ckrosaor,  who  were  in  arms  to  oppose  him ;  andb 
bestows  their  kingdom  upon  others.  He  likewise 
aeises  upon  the  oxen  of  Gery om  He  then  marches^ 
into  the  country  of  the  Celtse,  and  ^  founds  tfaflr 
dfj  Corunna,  and  likewise  ^  Alesia  in  GanL  He 
afterwards  fights  with  the  ^ants  Albion  aod 
Bergion  near  Arelatc^  in  the  plain- styled  Camptfs 
iMpirieus ;  where  are  the  salt  waters  of  Sdona^ 
Ife  fben  passes  the '^  Alpes ;  iisd  upon  the  banksi 
off  the  Eridamis  encoutften  a*  person  of  riiephenl 
ace ;  whom  he  kills,  and  seizes  his  ^  golden  flpoksL! 
ts  bis  way  homevrard  he*  visits  Hetrui i^  anil  ai*^ 

w 

^nsioticQS  Nonniut  in  Hispftiiui;  p:  I90f  170. 
^  Diodomi  SicuU  1. 4.  p.  %17. 
'Commr  the  nine  as  Kir-Ons. 

Many  Amonian  cities  of  similar  analogy  to  Alesia*  -^ 

'''Diodorus,  above. 

^t^yam  fuiXa — rptC«T«.     Scfaol.  in  ApolloiU  AlJOMflt,  L  4, 
T*  139^*  ■{  A)^T«  i»  y  A«Cv««|. 
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rives  at  the  tnouutain  Palatinus  upon  the  Tiber* 
From  thence  be^  goes  to  the  maritime  part  of 
Campania,  abai^t  Cuma,  Heraclea,  and  the  lake 
Aoruon..  Not  far:  from  hence  was  an  adust  and 
fiery  region  ;.  Supposed  to  have  been  the  celebni- 
te:d  Pblej^ra,  where  the  giants  warred  against 
hcuven :  in;w.hich  war  Hercules  is  said  to  have 
^.as$i^tj6d.  Here  was. an  autient  oracular  temple; 
^ud  hard  by  the  mountain  Vesuvius,  which  in 
diose  •  days  flamed  violently,  though  it  did  not 
for  many  a$:es.  after  wards.  During  his  residence 
here  be  vi^iited  the  hot  fountains  near  Misenus 
and  Dicsarchea ;  and  made  a  large  causeway/ 
caUedin  iiftertimes  Via  Herculanea,  and  Aggp 
Futeolanus.  Atter  hfiving  visited  the  Locrians» 
and  the  people- of  Rbegium,  he  crossed  the  sea  to 
Sicily  ;' which  sea  he  swam  over,  holding  by  the 
horn  of  an  ox.  At  his  arriVfil  some  warm  springs' 
burst  forth  miraculously,  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bathing.  Here  he  boxed  with  Eryx ; 
defeated  the  Sica^i ;  and  performed  many  other 
exploits.  What  is  remarkable,  having  in  Spain 
seized  upon  the  cattle  of  Geryon,  he  is  said  to 
have  made  (heni  travel  over  the  Pyrenean  moun- 


].  4.  p.  229-    Strabo.  1.  5.  p.  376.  and  I.  6.  p.  430. 
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taias^  and  afterwards  over  the  Alpesj  into  Italy- ;• 
and  from  thence  cross  the  sea  into  'Sicily ;  8tt4 
being  now  about  to  leave  that  islandy  hfe  swiiiitf 
with  them  again  to  Rhegium  :  and  ranging  up  tHe 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  passes  round  to  tnyria^  frodt 
thence  to  Epjrus;  and  so  descends  to -Greece; 
The  whole  of  these  travels  is  said  to  have  been 
completed  in  ten  years.  -  '   'f 

He  was  also  reported,  according  to  ^  Megat^ 
thcnes  and  others,  to  have  made  an  expedition  into 
^  India,  and  to  have  left  many  memorials  of  hif 
transactions  in  those  parts.  He  travelled  Ukewise 
into  the  region  called  afterwards  Scythia;  the 
natives  of  which  country  were  his  ^  descendants. 
He  also  visited  the  Hyperboreans.  In  all  these 
peregrinations  he  is  generally  described  as  pro- 
ceeding alone :  at  least  we  have  no  intimation  of 
any  army  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  thes^ 
great  enterprises.  He  is  indeed  supposed  to  have 
sailed  with  six  ships  to  ^  Phrygia :  but  how  he 
eame  by  them  is  not  said ;  nor  whence  he  raised 
the  men,  who  went  with  him.  At  other  times  he 
is  represented  with  a  club  in  his  hand,  and  the 


^'Strabo.  1.  15.  p.  1007.  and  L  11.  p.  771-    Diodorus  Sic. 
1.  S.  p.  124. 
^  Arrian.  Hist  Indica.  p.  321. 
^  Herod.  1. 4.  c.  9.  Aristid.  OnU.  t.  1.  p.  S5. 
^Orid.  Metam.  1.  11.  T.  21s. 


pme^  W*r  th?  ocean,  Ive  is  s^^d  ^  haw  I^r^ 
Wftfleil  W  a  goMeq  **  bowL  Iq  Phcygi^,  l*f  ffeej 
Hwiope  fro.m  a  Cetu4,  of  sea  inopssei^  jifst  i» 
Penevft  delivered  Aodromedi^  I)e  is  ii)eiiti}V|i4 
ao  fbuadiDg  many  citje«  in  parts  yecy  cemptc;  ^ 
•ea-CQa«tiof  Boetica,  and  Cantabiia,  w^ai^  ^te^ox^- 
ing  to  some  writers^  peopled  by  ^  lym.  By  Sj^- 
ce^|^  be  is  «aid  tx>  b^v?  reside^  in.  Italy^  ag^  to 
li»re  reiigned  in  ^  Latiupi.  Jhfi  Gifeci^pa  §miBWffi 
tbat  he  WM  burnt  upon  Mqi^nt  (Et^Z:  but  t^ 
people  pf  Qades  ^ben^ed  bis  Taphos  iq  t^^  ^  ci^, 
jw;t  as  the;  CgyptiaQs  shewed  thie  Ta^Ji^oa  ^O^riA 
2it  Mewphi^  and  elsewhere.  Hence  it  v(^.  isM- 
ffiMd  by  piany,  that  Herculies  was  buried^a^Qadei. 
Tbe  plvlo^phei:  M egaclides  cQuld  not  Vp  ^jwitg^ 
to  give  the  least  assent  to  the  histories  of  tbi^ 
^.  hero :  and  StDabo,  seems  to  have  tho^jght  a,  gceat 


.  I 


•  ^  Poculo  Hercalero  vecturo  ad  Erytheiam.  Macrob.  Sat  l.  5. 
fyi  22..  i^pollodpnis^  1.  ?.  p.  iOp.  ^hol.  Apollop.  ArgfiouL 
h^  v^  I3(?6»  £rpxii  Pb^recjdcs  Syrufi;  and  from  theLibycaof 

-  Strabo.  I.  3.  p.  237.    He  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 

fo^U»d^r,  9jFTarte^u^  ^^^}!^^  ^f  wa^  worahippcd  under  the  oain^of 
Arrhaleus.  Etymolog.  Mag.  Tm^et^a, 

*^Syncellui.  p.  171. 

*'  Pomponius  ityla.  1^  3.  c.  6. 

^•Alhcnaeui.  1.  i'2.  c.  ;jie. 


part  of  them  to  have  ba«n  a  ^"^  ii|ble.  In  ahort, 
the  whple  ac^QqwP.^  of  this  peF8^n»ge  is  very  incon- 
aistent :  and  though  writers  have  tried  to  coin* 
proqiH^  iq^tters  hy  auppouog  more  peiaons  than 
OB^  of  tbis(  imnf^  yet.  the  whole  i%  still  incredible, 
Vf4  ^P  aev^er  l^e  so  muated  as  to  merit  the  least 
bfli|e^  Hoy/  they  multiplied  the  same  Deity,  in 
Qipder  to  revui^  their  faulty  mythology,  may  be 
ififliiA  the  foIH)^\vtng  ei^tract  ftom  €iceiv.  ^  Quan- 
qfmoh,  que^D  pyotissimum  Herculem  cotamus,  sciie 
veiiip :  pjures:  enupn  nobis  tradunt  ii,  qui  interiorea 
ynitaytur  et  re^oiiditas  literas.  Antiquisisimum 
jfoTe  natum^  s^.  item  Jove  antiquissimo :  nam 
ifows  quoque  plures  i|i  prisois  Grsscorum  Uteris 
nit¥eBimus.  £x  eo  igitur  et  Lysito  est  is  Hercules^ 
ttlfm  Goncert^^  cum  Applline  de  tripode  accepi- 
nuffL  Alter  tijsulitar  Nile  natus,  ^gyptius ;  quern 
ailing  ?hrygi^.  Utca^  ^ooscripsiase.  Tertius  est 
1^  Idg^ia  Dactyljs,,  cui|  iaferiaSi  aifFerunt  Quaitus 
Jovis  est,  et  Asterias,  Lfatonae  sororis,  quern  Tyrii 
maxime  cohint;  cujus  Carthaginem  filium  ferunt. 
QyuHtiis  in  ^'  I^^U&n  4^^  Bi^lus  diQitur.  Sextus  hio^ 


"  NsL  Deoniin.  1.  3.  c.  l6. 

'^Arrisa  speaM  <tf  t^M  Ifidjan,. Iilercqtet,  together  with  the. 
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fx  AIcnmen4  quein  Jupiter  geouit;  sed  tertios 
Jupiter :  quoniam,  ut  docebo,  plures  Joves  acoe-^ 
piimis. 

Hereules  was  a  title  given  to  the  chief  deity  of 
the  Gentiles,  who  have  been  multiplied  into  almost 
as  many  personages,  as  there  were  conntrieSp 
where  lie  was  worshipped.     What  has  been  attii- 

• 

buted  to  this  god  singly,  was  the  work  of  Herctilcv' 
ans ;  a  people  who  went  under  this  title  among  the 

many  which  they  assumed ;  and  who  wiere  the 

• 

same  as  the  Osirians,  Peresians,  and  Cuthites.' 
They  built  Tartessus  in  Boetica,  and  occupied 
great  .part  of  Iberia.  They  likewise  founded- 
^^  CorunUa  in  Cantabria,  and  ^Alesia  in  Gaul  r  of 

• 

which  there  are  traditions  to  this  day.     Some  of 
them  settled  near  "  Arelate ;  others  among  At 
^  Alpes :  also  at  Cuma,  and  Heraclea  in  Campania. 
They  were  also  to  be  found  at  Tyre,  and  in  Egypt; 
and  even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  ^  India.     In 


1    m  t  f 


U»d.  p.  319*  Varro  mentions  forty  of  this  name,  who  were  ril 
reputed  Deities. 

"  Sec  Ludovicus  Nonnius,  inlli^pan.  p.  196,  170. 

'^  See  Audigier  Origincs  des  Francois,  part.  1.  p.  225,  930. 

"  Mela.  I.  2.  c.  5.  1.  30. 

^''  Petronins.  p.  179.    Est  locus  Hercoleis  aris  sacer. 

^^  He  was  worshipped  by  the  Suraceni,  a  particular  Indian 
nation,  who  styled  him  Tnytm^f  or  the  Man  of  tho  Earth.  Arrian. 
Hist.  I^dic.  p.  321. 
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yhort,  wherever  there  were  Heraclidae,  or  Herca- 
ieans,  an  Flercules  has  been  supposed.  Hence  his 
character  has  been  variously  represented.  One, 
whiie  he  appears  little  better  than  a  sturdy  va- 
grant; ^at  other  times  he  is  mentioned  as  a  great 
benefactor ;  also  as  the  patron  of  science,  the 
^'  God  pf  eloquence,  with  the  Muses  in  hi»  train. 
On  thia  account  he  had  the  title  of  ^  Musagetes ; 
and  the  Roman  general  Fulvius  dedicated  a  temple 
which  he.  had  erected  to  his  honour,  and  inscribed 
it  ^  Herculi  Musarum.  There  are  gems,  upon 
whi^'h  he  is  represented  as  presiding  among  th6 
Deities  of  ^'  Science.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
swallowed  by  a  Cctus,  or  large  fish,  from  which 
he  was  after  some  time  delivered.  This  history 
will  hereafter  be  easily  decyphered.  He  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  ^^  Gentile  world ;  the  same  as 
Hermes,  Osiris,  and  Dionusus :  and  his  rites  were 
introduced  into  various  parts  by  the  Cuthites.    In 


"  Hercules  apud  Celtas.  See  Vo9s.  de  Idolat.  1. 1.  c.  35.  1.  2« 
c.  )5. 

"  Eumenius  in  Orat.  pro  Scfaolit  instauFRodis.  See  liliut 
Gyraldqs,  Synt.  10.  p.  330. 

^  Suetonius  in  Augusto.  c.  29.  Livj.  1. 40.  c.  51. 

^'  Johan.  Sambuci  Emblemata. 

^He  was  the  same  as  Osirir,  the  Sun.  Toy  ly  vjm^  mm  %# 
vwrrwt'HXiop.  Macrob.  Saturn.  I.  I.e.  50.  p.  207.  See  Porphyiy 
apud  Euscb.  Prxp.  Evang.  I.  3.  p.  U2. 
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tke  detail  of  his  peregrinations  is  contained,  in 
great  measure,  an  history  of  that  people,  and  of 
their  settlements.  Each  of  these  the  Greeks  htic 
described  as  a  warlike  expedition ;  and  have  likei 
the  glory  of  it  to  themselves.  He  is  said  to  hue 
had  many  sons.  One  of  these  was  ^  ArdiaM- 
goras ;  by  which  b  meant  the  ikther  or  cUcf  cf 
the  Magi  There  are  many  others  enumemed:^ 
the  principal  of  whom  are  said  to  have  hca; 
^  Sardus,  or  Sardon ;  Cyrnns,  Gelonus,  OiyiiAi% 
Scythus,  Galathus,  Lydus,  Il>enis,  Celtus^  FbioML 
As  these  are  all  manifestly  the  names  of  natidoi^ 
we  may  perceive  by  the  purport  of  this  faistorT; 
that  the  Sardinians^  Corsicans,  Iberians,  CeHc; 
Galatfli,  Scyth®,  &c.  &c.  together  with  dMM 
styled  Shepherds,  were  Herculeans ;  all  dcaixuded 
ftom  that  ^  Hercules,  who  was  the  fatlier  of  «4f> 
chemagoras  the  chief  of  the  Mag?. 


^' See  Lilim  Gymldus  SynUc;.  10.  p.  59?. 
the  name  Ai;^M«7o^atf.  I.  8.  p.  6:24. 

^♦LiliusGyrald.  p.  ip5. 

*'  Id  the  following  extracts  we  msy  see  the  chtfacter  of  Aii 
Deity  among  different  nations.     'H^mOi*  h  mum  h  h 
XeyK    x«tt;(i»    ca^'   mvn^i*    Iidomv    rityfM*   Xayi»lbf 

Hist.  Ind.  p.  3:1. 

MXm  Tif  a^^BH9i  If*  ^of  AtyvTThoiTi  *R^«vX«if'  arc  9i  mrrmXa/fm^ 
trim  tr«  i«T«xM';fiXiaK  mm  ptt-^m    i(    Aumaiw   vo^i^tirrsiTB.    Ifcfvd. 

1.  2.  c.  43. 
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DIONUSUS. 

THE  history  of  Dionusus  ts  dosely  ccmnectcd 
Ykii  that  of  Bacchus,  though  they  u^re  two 
4iatiiict  pessonsi.  It  is  said  of  the  former,  that 
b|  was  bom  at  ^  Niisa  m  Arabia :  bat  the  peopla 
upoa  the  Indus  insisted,  that  he  was  a  aative  of 
thdr  ^  couatry ;  and  that  the  city  NlIBl^  near 
aKHint  Meru,  was  the  true  place  of  his  birth. 
Theie  were,   however,   some  among  them^  who 


rfmt  vAmn  Bun.  Aiittid.  Oist.  ▼.  1.  p.  59-  He  had  at  l^ra. 
•  TeniiAey  as  old  as  the  city.  Zfrn^mt  ya^  k^  TVff  ouujtfuf^  mm 
m'ttf^w  ftia  t^giiifciMi>   llerod.  L  2.  c.  44. 

art  T^  **  Tu^  '!•{•»  *H(MN^«ff  wm9mtnmn9^  #»  p^4  att^iMnMf 
JUtfiHtfvnu*  tt  w  A|7titt  'Hn^mnXm^*  ju  K    Arrtao.  Expedit.  A)ex* 

p.  sa. 

^  IXodonis  Sic.  1. 3.  p.  195.  196.  and  p.  tOO. 

*  Ai«rwit  AflrtTowc  0(v^k«$.  Stnibo.  1.  15.  p.  IOCS.  The 
Tynrnnt  laid  the  lamc  claim  to  him.  Tof  Ampvo^v  Ti/^ioi  fofu^vo-i* 
Immiv  ntm.  Achill.  Tatius.  1.  2.  p.  67*^  So  did  likewise  the 
CreCaoty  and  the  people  of  Naxos.  Some  of  the  Libyans  main- 
tained, thai  he  waa  educated  in  the  grottD  of  the  Nymphs  upon 
dif  tnar  Triton.  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  3.  p.  902.  003.  Concerning 
DJpaUMM  the  benefactor,  see  Arrian*  Hist.  Ind.  p.  321. 
.  Of  his  coning  to  India  from  the  west.  Pfailottratus.  U  2.  p.  64, 

EimXifTPr,  Avrtf  Atf'Jir^Mf. 
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allowedi  that  he  came  into  their  parts  from  the 
west ;  and  that  his  arrival  was  in  the  most  antient 
times.  He  taught  the  nations,  whither  he  camc^ 
to  build  and  to  plant,  and  to  enter  into  societies. 
To  effect  this*  he  collected  the  various  ftmiiei 
out  of  the  villages  in  which  the}^  dwelt,  ad 
made  tiKm  incorporate  in  towns  and  cities,  wUdi 
he  built  in  the  roost  commodious  situations.  Af- 
ter tliey  were  thus  established,  he  gave  them  lawi^ 
and  instructed  them  in  the  worship  of  the  Godi; 
He  also  taught  them  to  plant  the  Vine^  and  to 
extiact  the  juice  of  the  grape;  together  widi 
much  other  salutarv  knowledet\  This  he  dfid 
throughout  all  his  ^  travels,  tin  he  hid  conq^neied 
e\>er\*  it^on  in  the  ElasT.  Nor  was  it  in  these 
(vsru  i>nK\  thst  he  $3>ew-cd  himself  so  beaeficeat 
a  c\^n^Ji>e^or ;  but  ovf r  alt  the  habiC&bje  *•  worid. 
1>^^  ac\\x:rt  g:rcn  by  ti>e  Efnrptuiis  is  coesoaant 
u^  ilui  iV^  the  1rMun<  :  ociv  tbfr  sopposc  Hm  to 
Na^r  Srftj  *v  tVir  .^wT  c^xirrrr :  asd  to  kavv  set 
*\i::  >\  tSr  ^  av  ^-c  AriSu.  iz^i  tbf  Rra  5«l  tiB  be 
a  .t*t\:  a:  :V  rvr-ta-rift'  cc  lis  Easi.     He 


;^  iL  iMik 


-  -^  ^  1^- 
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veUed  also  into  ^**  Lybia,  quite  to  the  Atlantic ; 
of  which  performance  Thymsetes  is  said  to  have 
given  an  account  in  an  antient  Plirygian  poem. 
After  his  Indian  expedition,  >vhich  took  him  up 
^ree  years,  he  passed  from  Asia  by  the  Hel- 
l^pont  into  Thrace,  where  Lycurgus  withstood 
him,  and  at  last  put  him  to  flight  He  came  iuto 
Ciwece;  and  was  tliere  adopted  by  the  people, 
a;Dd  represented  as  a  native  of  tlieir  country.  He 
visited  many  places  upon  the  Mediterranean; 
especially  Campania,  and  the  coast  of  Italy,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Hetrurian  pirates. 
Others  say,  that  he  conquered  all  '*  Iletruria.  He 
had  many  attendants;  among  whom  were  the 
Tityri,  Satyri,  Thyades,  and  Amazons.  The  whole 
of  his  history  is  very  inconsistent  in  respect  both 
to  time  and  place.  Writers  therefore  have  tried 
to  remedy  this  by  introducing  different  people  of 
the  same  name.  Hence  Dionusus  is  multiplied 
hito  as  many  ^^  personages  as  Hercules.  His  his- 
tory was  looked  upon  as  very  interesting;  and 
therefore  was  the  chief  theme  of  all  the  antient 


^  Diodorus.  I.  3.  p.  204. 

OnL  in  DioDus.  p.  54. 

,  '^  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  3.  c.  23.    Of  the  various  places  of  bis 
birth,  see  Diodorts  Sic.  1.  3.  p.  200.    ,         ' 
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^'  bards.  His  flight,  styled  fvyn  AitturB,  Urns  ^- 
tieularly  ^^  recorded^  He  was  the  tame  al 
Osiris ;  and  inaoy  of  the  later  inytfaolegists  ae- 
kfiowledged  this  truth.     Aiywrftn  pu»  ^^  tw  ««^ 

— ^"O/xoiMC   'f   iCAi   rsc    It^src  rov  ^fot   rtrov   n^*    coiiitiic 

awofai9trixi  yiynwctt.  The  Egyptians^  l^y^  ^  SSo- 
doruSy  maintain  that  their  Gad  Osiris  is  if#  6tt& 
than  the  Dionustis  of  Greece  :  And  they  farihtr 
fnention,  that  he  travelled  over  the  face  of  tti 
whole  earth — In  Kke  manner  the  InH  asssire  ni^ 
that  it  is  the  same  Deity,  who  was  conversant  id 
their  ^  country. 


^^  LiQuSy    Orpheus,    Panopides,    TbymsteSy    and   Dioi^w 
Milcsius,  Diodonis  Sic.  I.  3.  p.  201. 
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It  was  a  common  subject  for  Ele^y.  Plutarch.  I'^s  ti  O^r. 

Diodonis  Sicul.  1.  4.  p.  1!10. 

A»en;7ov  v^o^ik.     Diodorub  Sic.  1.  3.  p.  201. 
"L.4.  p.  210. 
Tor  Oci^i9  AMirv0V9  itvai  Xiyifcty.  Herodot.  I.  2.   C.  42.   C.  145. 

^^  The   Indians  gave  the  same  account  of  Dionusus,  as  the 
Egyptians  did  of  Osiris.     n«x»aK  ti  •ixi^tti  (AMnr^^*)   «ai  vtfuic 

ntr  yqv,  l^rra  atrror  ovt^^aTa'-^CAOf  ti  ^v'  «^ot^  ^it^o*  Amnio* 
v^wTty* — xoci  9fvc  dCiir  ori  i^i^a^i  Aitwro^ — xtX.  ArtiaO*  Hlft* 
Indie,  p.  3'2I. 
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Dionusus,  according  to  the  Grecian  mytholo* 
y^  is  represented  as  having  been  twice  bom: 
nd  is  said  to  have  had  two  fathers  and  two  mo« 
hers.  He  was  also  exposed  in  an  ^  ark,  and 
ronderfully  preserved.  The  purport  of  which 
listories  is  plain.  We  must  however  for  the  most 
art  consider  the  account  given  of  Dionusus,  as 
be  history  of  the  Dionusians.  This  is  twofold, 
*art  relates  to  their  rites  and  religion  ;  in  which 
be  great  events  of  the  infant  world,  and  the  pre- 
ervation  of  mankind  in  general,  ;were  recorded^ 
n  the  other  part,  which  contains  the  expeditions 
nd  conquests  of  this  personage,  are  enumerated 
)ie  various  colonies  of  the  people,  who  were  de- 
loniioated  from  him.  They  were  the  same,  as 
bflOairians  and  Herculeans;  all*  of  one.  family^ 
ihpifgh  under  different  appellations^  I  have 
i|ie[wii,  that  there  were  many  places  which,  claim* 
td  his  birth ;  and  as  many,  where  was  shewn  the 
ipo  of  his  interment.  Of  these  we  may  find 
lamples  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India ;  as  well  as 
n  Africa,  G  reece,  and  its  islands.  For  the  Grtr 
nans,  wherever  they  met  with  a  grot  or  a  ca^ytfrn 


'"^Paasaa.  1.3.  p.  i?72.  As  his  rites  caree  originally  froiti 
^Idea;  and  the  land  of  Ur,  he  is  in  consequence  of  it  often 
l^ed  lIv^iymKy  «/*! nw^»<nro^o?*  Strabo.  1.  IS.  p.  95^.  EXfc,  iui« 
mf  Atowatf  IITPISIIOPE,  Tat/^o^irnnri.  Orphic.  Hymn.  44. 
r.  1. 
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sticttlA  to  Mm,  took  it  for  gmted  that  fae  Ins 
bdtfl  there:  BffiiA  wherever  be  hid  a  taphbs,  or 
high  aitar^  aupptf^  that  he  was  there  '*  buiieiL 
The  same  is  ako  observable  in  the  history  of -al 
iSie  SGoda. 

■  From  wh^l  has  been  said  we  may  perceive  tbtt 
%ke  Mfne  hklo¥y  has  been  appropriated  t6  ditttt* 
itit  -persolfa^^  and  if  we  look  fanrther  into  the 
•mihfcitff  the  first  ;ages,  Mre  shall  find  mete  kl>* 
stMoes  tb  tiie  saiHe  purpobe.  It  is  said  of^Oa* 
dM,  'atfid  Astfttte,  that  they  went  over  the  ^Mt 
mrih-;  dispddiiigoif  the  countries  at  their  pleahuN^ 
knd  idtoihg  -good  wherever  they  came.  Ctobos  ii 
f)t>ns^iii<?fi€e  of  it  is  represented  as  an  uairtwii 
^  berieffadtbt ;  Who  reclaimed  men  from  their  hH 
v%g6  way  of  life,  «id  taught  them  to  pass  tMfr 
dsiys  ik  innocence  and  truth.  A  like  acommt  h 
given  of  Ouranus,  the  great  king  of  the  ^  AtUm* 


^  There  wai  &  cateni,  wheiv  they  snppoted  hhn  to  be  baMf 
€t  Delphi,  ya^  XC^^f  AvBXXtff*.    Cyril  contra  Jol.  p.  34f. 

^  K^n^  wMfitm  rmr  Miurf«np.  Saocbooiatb.  apud  Eiaeb.  Plrapi 
Evang.  I.l.  c.  10.  p.  38. 

*^  T*»  fU9  W9  K^Mir  trrw  v^^Cvrartt  CuaiKim  71119^*  umt  fa(  ■i* 

irvTo  Mr«^bx*(  /«i7<iA«(  rvxtrrm  «roAA«c  fWiX^Mir  t«(  iwyam  ftM" 
juanyn^ttc^tu  h  vaoi  tw  tk  ikttmfovn*  mm  tuv  avMTit»  tac  4*^' 
Diodorus  Sicul.  L  5.  p.  534. 

*'  Ov^«f*f — ruf  •iSi^irviK  iratyJ^r  tMurpriK  ywayyw  m  *>^ 
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tianSp  n^o  bbserving  mankiad  in  an  i^B6kUje4 
§Skd  1)%rbarou^  sUte,  set  about  bttildip[g  citieS:^ 
Aeir  receptkni ;  and  rendered  them  more  ^wnaM 
•tid  qivilijsed.by  his  institutions  and  laws.  Mv 
vofliience  was  very  extensive ;  as  he  is  supposed  .t9 
haye  h^A  the  greater  part  of  the  world  under  hiy 
mle^  All  this,  and,  what  was  above  done  by  Cror 
MS  wid  Astarte,  the  Grecians  attributed  to  Apol<* 
lo  and  Themis.  Strabo  mentions  from  the  histo* 
n0Kki  Ephorus,  that  the  oracle  at  Delphi  was 
iMmded  by  these  two  '^  deities  at  the  time,  wheo 
Ap<kUi9  vas  going  over  the  world  doing  good  iQ 
tBk  diaokind.  He  taught  the  nations,  where  hfi 
llMHt\  «to  be  more  ''  gentle  and  humane  in  theiic 
autmten ;  and  to  abstain  from  their  wild  fruitiy 
fettd-'fiuil  banquets:  affording  them  instructicms 
kow  to  improve  themselves  by  cultivation. 

Seme  of  .these  persons  are  mentioned  as  pro- 
eeedmg  in  a  pacific  manner :  but  these  peregrinaf> 
'dons  in  general  are  represented  as  a  process  of 
war ;  and  all  that  was  effected,  was  supposed  to 


99f$i9m9f    ntu  TK  ftiF  mpoftum^  mm  Sn^tmhi^  fiuf  vsvmh— saroxTir- 
mpIh  ik  «9T»9  TtK  oiKit^nK  my  vAfifv.     lbid«  1.  3.  p.  189* 

^  AviM^imi  lura  Btituh^^  iftkaem  jSii^/uiof  to  71MC  ifAUw*  iit« 
^  wfikmmt  fHraw,  ori  iic  ifM^omr*  w^mtrnkum.  Strabo.  1. 9«p«£^* 

***  n  ni»  mwnfu^9  ma^wtn  nm  Cmw.     Ibid. 

A  a£ 
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have  been  by  conquest  Thus  Osiris,  Herdil 
Perseus^  IMonusus,  displayed  their  benevolen 
sword  in  hand  :  and  laid  every  country  under  ^ 
obligation  to  the  limits  of  the  earth.  The  like 
said  of  Zeuth,  the  Zeus  of  Greece,  who  was 
universal  conqueror  and   benefactor :  ^  T#9  i 

EVf^yrrsiFTflK  rt  ttevo^   rti$  awiotairasw'  /ififfyxfiv   tt  atnrtr  i 

(TV/EAftTOC  fvUIJ    XOti    TKK  AXXftig    ilTCiTCtt^    fttflTAICy     WU    J 

TBTO  rci^v  KVfiop  yivivta^  rn  (rvft.vxrrcg  xovfAS.    ZtU9  ( 

Jupiter)  having  got  the  entire  supremacy  mmrdk 
over  the  whole  earthy  benefiting  mankind  whtrti 
he  came.  And  as  he  was  a  person  of  great  Ml 
strength^  and  at  the  same  time  had  every  prinu 
quality,  he  very  soon  subdued  the  whole  world. 

No  mention  is  made  of  any  conquests  achievi 
by  Orus :  and  the  reason  is,  because  he  was  t\ 
same  as  Osiris.  Indeed  they-  were  all  the  san 
personage  :  but  Orus  was  more  particularly  Osir 
in  his  second  state ;  and  therefore  represented  b 
the  antient  Egyptians  as  a  child.  What  is  ooiil 
ted  by  him,  was  made  up  b}*  his  immediate  sue 
ccssor  Thoiiles ;  who  like  those,  wlio  preceded 
conquered  every   country   which  was  inhabited 


'♦  Diodorus  Sicul.  1.  3.  p.  IpA. 

The  wandcTings  of  I  sis  and  lona  ro-atr  U)  rKe  saim*  hiMor)" ;  ^ 
..^o  1ikcwi>e  xho^**.  of  Cadinu> 
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li:  i«r.Tie   uxsavH    irao'asif   Ti|y  yiiiP   x«(fiAi|ffy«       Afttt, 

m  (that  IS,  Sous,  or  Sosis,)  Cflme  Osiris;  4ind 
)itmOnis  :  io  whotn  succeeded  ThouUs^  who  eon^ 
mredJhe whole  earth  quite  to  the  ocean.  The. 
boihistory  is  given  of  liioi  by.^  Suidas,  and  by 
le  author  of  the  '^  Chronicon  Paschale. 
These  accounts  I  have  collated,  and  brought 
i  succession  to  one  another ;  that  we  may  at  a 
icwr  see  the  absurdity  of  the  history,  if  taken  in 
le  common  acceptation.  And  however  nuuie- 
my  instances  may  have  been,  I  ^all  Intro- 
other  examples  before  I  quit  the  subject. 
fliiiat  particularly  speak  of  an  Egyptian  hero, 
cpmlly  ideal  with  those  abovementioned  ;  whose 
iatwy,  though  the  most  romantic  and  improba- 
iki«of  any,  has  been  admitted  as  credible  and 
liC;  The  person  to  whom  I  allude,  is  the  cele- 
mted  Sesostris.  Most  of  the  antient  historians 
ipcak  of  Ilia  great  achievements;  and  the  most 


.^•Bu^bii  ChroD.  p.  ?•  !•  37. 

Kits  O^'i^if  iCo^Xivcrir  O^oc*  nai  fAtra  rot  O^ev  iConnXfVM  Sti* 
^f  hn  9m^>imSi   fMra  hnmfAitt^  timc  wmamt  'nit  ynt  lu^  r«  uutmw. 
Cbron,  Pasch.  p.  4ff. 
ll^Hs  mentioned  by  Cedrenus.     e^y.yi^^    U  ««»  •»(  m  amMNi 
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karned  of  the  modern  chronologkts  have  i 
vouied  to  deteimine  his  asia,  and  point  o 
time  of  his  reign.  But  their  endeavours  hav 
fruitless ;  and  they  vary  about  the  time  wl 
lived  not  less  than  a  thousand  years :  nay, 
differ  even  more  than  this  in  the  sera,  whid 
assign  to  him. 


SESOSTRIS. 

AMONG  the  writers  who  have  written  oo 
ing  this  extraordinary  personage,  Diodorus  I 
is  the  most  uniform  and  full ;  and  with  h 
dence  I  will  begin  my  account  He.  *  infbi 
that,  when  this  prince  n'as  a  youth,  he  w 
trusted  by  his  father  with  a  great  army.  Hi 
this  invaded  Arabia  :  and  though  he  was  o 
to  encounter  hunger  and  thirst  in  the  wilds^ 
he  traversed  ;  vet  he  subdued  the  whole  c 
large  tract  of  country.  He  was  afterward 
tar  into  the  west ;  wliere  he  conquered  a 
regions  of  Lybia,  and  annexed  great  part  o 
country  to  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  Aft 
deatli  of  his  father  he  formed  a  resolution  t 
due   all  the   nations  upon  earth.     Accord 


'  P  *  icr  :•  Sicul.  J.  1.  p.  49- 
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having  settled  eveiy  thing  at  home^  and  appointed 
governors  to  each  proTince,  be  set  out  wilh'  ari 
army  of  six  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  t^entrf^ 
four  thousand  horse,  and  twenty*seven  thousand 
armed  chariots.  With  these  he  invaded  the  £thi« 
(^ians  to  the  south ;  whom  he  defeated^  and 
made  tributaries  to  Egypt  He  then  bu^t  4  fleet 
of  ships  upon  the  Red  sea :  and  he  is  recorded  ai| 
the  first  person  who  constructed  vessels  fit  for 
distant  navigation.  With  these,  by  means  of  his 
generals,  he  subdued  all  the  sea-coast  of  Arabia, 
ud  aU  the  coast  upon  the  ocean  as  far  as  India. 
In  file  mean  time  he  marched  in  person,  with  a 
^Diaaant  army,  by  land,  and  conquered  the  whoto 
COfitiiient  of  Asia.  He  not  only  overran  th?  coun- 
^aes,  which  Alexander  afterwards  invaded;  bufe 
crossed  both  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges ;  and 
fimn  thence  penetrated  to  the  eastern  ocean.  He 
Uien  turned  to  the  north,  and  attacked  the  qa* 
^B8  of  Scythia ;  till  he  at  last  arrived  at  the 
Tanus,  which  divides  Europe  and  Asia.  Here  \^ 
fomid^cjl  A  colony ;  leaving  behind  him  some  of 
kb  people  as  he  had  just  before  done  at '  Colchis, 
fhtoe  nations  are  said  to  the  last  to  have  retained 
gieroorials  of  their  original  from  Egypt    About 

^ —  ■  .  ■- 

^im  Apollon.  Argonaut.  I.  4.  v.  1^7*  and  Horodot   I.  2. 
c.  109. 
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the  same  time  Asia  Minor,  and  most  of  the  wlmads 
near  it,  fell  into  his  hands.  Ue  at  last  pasMd 
into  '  Thrace,  where  he  is  said  to  have  ben 
brought  into  some  difficulties.  He  however  pcr- 
sistedi  and  subdued  all  the  regions  of  EuropCL 
In  most  of  these  countries  he  erected  pillars  with 
bieroglyphical  insciiptions;  denoting  that 
parts  of  the  world  had  l>een  subdued  by  the 
Sesostri%  or,  as  ^  Diodorus  expresses  his 
Sesoosis.  Ue  likewise  erected  statues  of  hioMtt 
formed  of  stone,  with  a  bow  and  a  lance :  vhiob 
statues  were  in  length  four  cubits  and  fbar  palaii 
according  to  tlie  dimensions  of  his  own  lid||^ 
and  statnre.  Having  thus  finished  his  caicer  iff 
'  victory,  he  returned  laden  with  spoils  to  Egypt 
after  an  absence  of  ^  nine  years ;  wfaick  is 


'  Diodorus  Sic.  above.     He  vas  near  losing  his  whole  umj. 

4«t  Atrwr^  fLtTwrrw  ZiTutsi^,  Diodor.  Siml.  iliid. 

'  He  pnseJ  thruogh  mil  ELthiopis  to  the  CimuKia 
Scrabo.  L  17.  p.  I13&  TbboiiBt  be  ladici  V4**M?f^, 
ftUnd  Si:raQ-DiYe.     Hence  came  Cinnamou:    here  were 

Veait  ad  occasom,  mundique  exirema  Scso6tro.  Lacu.  L  10. 

Syncellus.  p.  09. 
"^OBie  make  Li::i  .lilvaace  Urthtr,  and  tongntf  aU 
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(rear  lesg  than  was  attributed  to  the  expeditions  of 
Uercules. 

,  The  detail  given  by  this  historian  is  very  plain 
ud  precise :  and  we  proceed  very  regularly  and 
rainutely  in  a  geographical  series  from  one  coa- 
[(aest  to  another :  so  that  the  story  is  rendered  in 
iQHie  degree  plausible.  But  we  miy  learn  from 
Diodorus  himself,  that  little  credit  is  to  be  paid 
to.  this  narration,  after  all  the  pains  he  may  have 
taken  to  win  upon  our  credulity.  He  ingenuously 
Qirns,  that  not  only  the  Grecian  writers,  but  even 
ihCj  priests  of  Egypt,  and  the  bards  of  the  same 
CMintry  varied  in  the  accounts  which  they  gave  of 
thii  hero;  and  were  guilty  of  great  inconsistence. 
titWias  therefore  his  chief  labour  to  collect  what  he 
tj^|[(ght  most  credible,  and  what  appeared  most 
OQpfsoaant  to  the  memorials  in  Egypt,  which  time 

had  spared  :   ^  Tot  vi^avMra^Tdt,    xtfi  TOi(  vwxf^uvnf  iTi 

Biit,.  as  these  memorials  consisted  chiefly  in  hiero- 
glyphics, I  do  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for 
Pipdorus  ,  to  understand  what  the  bards  and 
priests  could  not  decypher.     The  adjustment  of 


lf$^Ht<  pmtraia  tuu.m*  Aatap  wmam^f  x«i  THN  EYPnOHN,  xm  n:* 
£»«$Mi»,  ««»  Tn»  Mt/0-iair.  Chron.  Pasch.  p.  47-     Herodotus  thinks 
that  he  did  not. proceed  farther  than  Thrace.  I.  2.  c.  1Q3. 
^  Dipdorus  Sicul.  1.  1.  p.  49. 
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this  history,  bad  it  been  practicable,  sbouU  ba?e 
been  the  work  of  a  native  Egyptian,  and  not  of 
a  person  either  from  Greece  or  Sicily.  This  writer 
afterwards  mentions  the  mighty  *  works  of 
Sesostris  upon  his  return  into  Egypt :  the  temples 
which  be  boilt,  and  the  great  entrenchraenti 
which  he  made  to  the  east,  to  guard  the  comtiy 
from  the  Arabians:  and  having  enumemted  tbe 
whole  of  his  actions,  he  concludes  with  an  inge*^ 
nuous  confession,  that '  little  could  be  obtained 
that  was  precisely  true.  He  has,  without  doub^ 
culled  the  most  probable  achievements  of  this 
hero;  and  coloured  and  arranged  them  to  tlie 
best  advantage :  yet  they  still  exceed  betief.  And 
if,  after  this  care  and  disposition,  they  seem  iiw 
credible,  how  would  they  appear  in  the  garfa^  a 
which  he  found  them  ?  Yet  the  history  of  this 
personage  has  been  admitted  as  credible  hf  the 
most  learned  ^  wi  iters  and  chronologists :  thongh, 
as  I  before  mentioned,  they  cannot  determine  the 
sera  of  his  reign  within  a  thousand  years.  Sir 
John  Marshani  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  suppose 


'  Of  all  the  great  actions  of  Sesostris,  see  ManbuD.  Coi* 
Chron.  sec.  14-.  p.  Jj4. 

^  Ilf^i  h  T^Ttf  TO  fAir  oAn^f?  laSt^^i  fur  Mufiffimi  tf  fmhm*  Dk 
o<k>rus  Sicul.  L.  I.  p.  62. 

'*^  Sir  John  Marsham's  Can.  Cbron.  sec.  U.  p.  SM. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  s  Chronology,  p.  ^17- 
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Irim  to  liave  bees  the '  Sesac  of  the  scripttires ; 
and  consequently  bring  his  reign  down  to  the 
titoe  of  Rehohoam  king  of  Judali.  But  the  only 
reason  for  this,  as  &v  as  I  can  perceive,  seems  to  be» 
that  Sesostris  is  represented  as  a  great  conqueror ; 
and  Sesac  is  presumed,  from  his  large  "  army, 
to  have  been  io  likewise.  But  there  is  nothing 
more  said  of  Sesae,  than  that  he  formed  a  plan  of 
conquering  the  king  of  Judah ;  and  accordingly 
eaitte  with  the  army  before  mentioned,  to  put  his 
deiNgn  in  execution.  But  the  '^  capital  being  de* 
livered  into  his  hands  without  the  least  resistance^ 
and  the  king  intirely  Mbmitting  himself  to  his 
¥iU ;  he  contented  himself  with  the  rich  plunder, 
Hrhiieh  he  found,  and  which  he  carried  away  at  his 
tfqMurtufe.  We  may  also  infer  from  the  servitude, 
ttl  which  the  people  of  Judah  were  reduced,  that 
fce  iinposed  upon  them  some  future  contributions. 
This  is  the  whole  of  the  history  of  Sesac,  or 


"  1  Kingk  c.  U.  v.  35,  26.  Andit  cam  iopm^  ikaimttt 
J^k  ytar  ofkmg  Rekvbomm  Skitkak  king  of  Egifpt  came  yp  agamd 
Jenuakm  (hectam  they  had  troMgretsed  agaUui  the  Lord  J  ;  mtk 
'twehe  hmdnd  charioti^  oftd  threescore  thousand  horsemen  ;  and  the 
JKopk  were  vdthout  number^  that  came  vkh  him  out  of  Fsgypt ;  the 
iMakf  the  SMUms,  and  the  Ethiopians.  2  Chron.  c.  12. 
V.  2,  3. 

'^  n«{«AaC*rr  III  Stf0'«»f c  m^x^ti  tut  voAir.   Joieph.  Antiq.  1.  S. 
c.  10. 
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Shishak ;  by  whom  no  other  expedition  was  nn* 
dertaken  that  we  know  of:  nor  is  there  mention 
made  upon  record  of  a  single  battle  which  he 
fought.  Yet  from  a  notion  that  Sesac  was  a  great 
warrior,  he  is  made  the  same  as  Sesostris :  and  the 
age  of  the  latter  is  brought  down  very  many  cen* 
turies  beneath  the  sera,  to  which  the  best  writen 
have  adjudged  it.  When  we  differ  from  received 
tradition,  we  should  not  pass  over  in  silence  what 
is  said  on  the  contrary  part ;  but  give  it  at  larger 
and  then  shew  our  reasons  for  our  departure  from 
it.  I  have  taken  notice  of  the  supposed  conquerors 
of  the  earth:  and  among  them  of  the  reputed 
deities  of  Egypt,  who  came  under  the  naxnes  of 
Osiris,  Perseus,  Thoules,  &c.  These  are  supposed, 
if  they  ever  existed,  to  have  lived  iu  the  first  ages 
of  the  world,  when  Egypt  was  in  its  infant  state: 
and  Sesostris  is  made  one  of  their  number.  He  is 
by  some  placed  after  Orus;  by  others  after 
Thoules  ;  but  still  referred  to  the  first  ages.  He 
is  represented  under  the  name  of  Sethos,  ''  Sethosis, 
Sesoosis,  Sesonchosis,  Sesostris ;  but  the  histor}% 
with  which  these  names  are  accompanied,  shews 
plainly  the  identity  of  the  personage.  Eusebius 
in  reckoning  up  thedynasty  of  kings,  who  reigned 
after  Hephaistus  or  Vulcan,  mentions  them  in  the 


'^  Sothobis  of  Juscphus  contra  Apbn.  1.  1.  p.  4  17 
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foflowing order :  ^'Tken  sudceededhis  sdn  Hflius; 
after  him  SoiiSj  then  OsirU,  tjien  Orus^  then 
ThouleSj  who  conquered  the  whole  earth  to-  the 
ocean  ;  and  last  of  all  Sesostris.  The  '^  Scholiast 
upon  Apollonius  Rhodius  calls  him  Sesonchosis; 
and  places  him  immediately  after  Orus,  and  the 
third  in  succession  from  Osiris:  giving  at  the 
same  time  an  account  of  his  conquests.  He  adds 
that  he  was  the  person  whom  Theopompus  called 
Sesostris.  The  same  Scholiast  quotes  a  curious 
passage  from  Dicasarchus,  in  which  Sesonchosis 
maintains  the  same  rank,  and  was  consequently  of 
Ac  highest  antiquity.  ^  Dicaarchus  in  the  Jint 
took  of  his  history  mentions^  that  im^nediately  after 
the  reign  of  Oms^  the  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  in 
Egypt,  the  government  devolved  to  Sesonchosis : 
io  that  from  the  time  of  Sesonchosis  to  Niluswere 
two  thousand  years.  Cedrenus  ''calls  him  Se- 
Mstris ;  and  mentions  him  after  Osiris,  and  Orus, 


'^  Euseb.  ChroD.  p.  7.  1. 43.  e^Xq,-  fjura  h  T«Tt»  2:fcwreK- 
OfiyMf  VMMft,  'ntp  fAt9  Affhrnit  o^fAnaa^  waff 09  x»r(rp^»Te,  ii*.ow^  h 

icM.  ia  Apollon.  Argonaut.  U  4.  v.  27?. 

#"70t*  T«  NiiAii  mi  ^9;^iKm».     Schol.  in  Apollon.  Argci.aut.  ibid. 
''Cedrenus.  v.  l.  p.  20.  Osiris,  Onis,  Tlioules,  Sesostrii. 
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9Mi  Itiotiles';  which  4ait  wnshy  the  above  wite 
omittiid.  t)&f%^.  D^i.  ^xiK.  ftfroi  h  viftiMT  tctfi»y» 
The  audiw-of  the  Chrtoidoo^  Pan^Ie  miktt 
Orm  t^  ha/vc  beee  luceeeded  hy  die  tamefiflh* 
fsonzge^  u  is  BBentioned  above,  whoim  he  edb 
Thoulis ;  and  next  to  bim  introduces  Sesostiii. 
Mt  relates  all  bis  g^eat  conquests;  aad  gives  » 
this  farther  information,  that  this  prince  waa  the 
%rst  of  the  Hte  of  Haift*  who  vpigned  in  fgjnpt: 
hi  other  words^  he  was  the  first  king  of  the 

country.  '*  E»  vsf  ok  /Ji^nm  ratna  jQgowoi>q  IjSatf-iAlUf  Mf 
■AiyvvTHip  w^o^  tx  TfK  -fuXiK  TOT  XAM  ^2#ni^i(tt|. 

Aristotle  speaks  «of  Sesostris ;  but  does  not  deM^ 
mine  the  time  of  his  reign  on  account  of  its  gfMt 
antiquity.  Me  imly  says  that  it  was  lotig  beftue 
4he  age  of  ^  Minos,  who  was  supposed  fo'hft;*e 
teigned  in  Crete.  Apollouius  Rhodius,  who  is 
thought  to  have  been  a  native  of  Egypt,  speaks  of 
the  great  actions  of  this  prince ;  but  mantioBk  w) 
name:  not  knowing,   I  imagine,  by  which  pro- 


"  Succeeded  by  ♦«f«tr.     Cbron.  Pa&ch.  p.  4S. 

**  Joftnnes  Antiochenus has  bonbwed  thesame  history,  and  calli 
thts  king  Sostris.  fiffmo^Xivcn  Aiywrwv  v^Arrtf  k  tik  ^^kiK  TV  SAfi 
^«r(K.  p.  28.  He  adds,  that  Sostris,  or  Sesostris,  lived  in  flto 
time  of  Hcrraes,  '£f/A«f  i  r^^^fuytr^i  Ai^rwTMc.  lit  was  toeeeeded 
by  Pharaoh,  v^*^*?,  the  first  of  the  name.  Ibid.  ^HeredotiB  caUs 
bim  Pheron^  and  Pherona.  1.  2.  c.  111. 

Politic.  1.  7.  c.  10. 
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kyj*he,  what  to  make  of'  this  SesotickosU ;) 
r  represented  at  Jtve  titousand  years  befor 
\  and  who  M  re/erred  to  the  time  of  tin 
Wft.     In  another  place :  Sesostris,  tvho  is  iH^ 
tifth  Dytiastjf  of  AJ'ricanui,  and  whose  ttrdd 
t  higher,  than  the  Canon  ofEusebius  reaches,  4I 
!f  according  to  Scaliger's  compulation  in  (bet 
pear  of  the  Julian  Period.     By  this  caku-. 
[Sesostrit  is  made  prior  to  Sesoatris ;   amttj 
}  by  no  lesg  than  2355  years  :  for  it  is  mani- 
^  I zeiti shetD  from  Scripture,  that  Sesostri*l4 
r  ejpedition  into  Asia,   and  got  pos'  1  i 
w/ttrt  in   the  3747 tk  year  of  theti 
•ntioned.     What  is  said  id  the  8a-f| 
i  have  taken  notice  of  before.  Not 
t  about  Scsosirit,  nor  of  any  sucli . 
I  am  obligftl  to  say,  that 
ole  of  this  learned  wtitcKs  process  ' 
^oT,   wc  find  notliing  else  but  the 
"'■s  of  his  own 
1      He  indeed 
,  irom  Josephus 
Ittii  of  Sesostiis  were 
[■.     fliu  Mane- 
i  iv.phus 
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Panodonis  is  placed  first  of  the  Demigods,  that 
reigned  in  Egypt ;  but  by  ^'  Herodotus  is  ranked 
among  the  deities.  According  to  Dioearchus  the 
reign  of  Sesostris  was  two  thousand  five  hundpsd 
years  before  Nilus :  and  the  reign  of  the  latter  was 
four  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  before  the  fiist 
Olympiad.  I  do  not  place  the  least  confidence  ta 
these  computations ;  but  would  only  shew  from 
them  that  the  person  spoken  of  must  be  referred  to 
the  mythic  age,  to  the  aera  of  the  Demigods  of 
Egypt.  Some  of  these  evidences  are  taken  noticr 
of  by  Sir  John  ^Marsham ;  who  cannot  extrkale 
himself  from  the  difficulties  with  which  his  syston 
is  attended.  He  has  taken  for  granted,  that 
Sesostris  and  Sesonchosis  are  the  Sesac  of  .the 
Scriptures ;  though  every  circumstance  of  their 
history  is  repugnant  to   that  notion.     *'^  Ikutm 


•''  Mrror^otii^.  1.  C?.  r.  144-.  * 

Ovw  Tii^ftt  virirjt  K.  r.  >.  Apolloii.  Argonaut.  1.  4.  ▼.  S6].  Sea 
the  whole,  ami  >i'hol.  ibid. 

**  Canon.  Chronic.  Sec.  10.  p.  238,  239. 

'^Quis  igitiir  Scsonchusis  ille,   qui,  Menen  antevertens  anius 
amplius  6000,  inter  Seniidcos  locum  habere  \i<leutur  ?  Manhain. 
*  Canon  Chronic.  Sec.  iO.  p.  238. 

Sesostris  in  XII.  Atricani  Dynaatia  (quae  Eusebiani  CaoMiis 
rpocham  antcvertit)  ex  Scaligcri  calculis  regnavit  anno  Per.  Jul- 
1392:  quo  ratiocinio  Sesostris  factus  est  annos  2353  ipso  Sesofetrv 
»/^nior.     Nam  ex  S.  literi*;  (^uo  loco)  apparebir,  Si*M)slnm  expe- 
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ays  he,  what  to  wutke  of  this  Setonckms; 
9  represented  as  fice  thousand  years  before. 
fy  mnd  who  is  referred  to  the  time  of  the 
fads.  In  another  place :  Sesosttis^  who  is  (H  > 
tifth  Dynasty  (^  Africanusy  and  whose  strA 
Er  higher  J  thati  the  Canon  ofEusebius  reaches^ 
d  according  to  Scaligefs  computation  oi  the 
year  of  the  Julian  Period.  By  this  calcu-- 
Sesostris  is  made  prior  to  Sesostris;  and 

0  by  no  less  than  2355  years :  for  it  is  mam-^ 
'S I  will  shew  from  Scripture,  that  Sesostris 
ook  his  expedition  into  Asia,  and  got  p&s^ 

of  Jetmsalem  in  the  3747th  year  of  the 
f  abavementioned.  What  is  said  in  the  sa- 
Tilings,  I  have  taken  notice  of  before.  Not 

1  occurs  about  Sesostris,  nor  of  any  sitch 
expedition.     I  am  obliged  to  say^  that 

h  the  whole  of  this  learned  wriMff^s  proceat; 
of  a  proof,  we  find  nothing  else  but  the 
«i  begged,  and  some  inferences  of  his  own 
sequence  of  this  assumption.  He  indeed 
the  authority  of  Manethon  from  Josephiis 
ire  that  the  great  actions  of  Sesostris  were 
le  as  were  performed  by  Sesac.  But  Mane- 
lys  no  such  thing:    nor  does  Josephus 


10  Amaibi  et  llierosulyaia  cepMW  Anno  Ptri 
•  Ibid.  p.  CS9* 

IJ.  B  b 
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attribute  any  such  £xploits.to.Sesac:.  bntiexpcesaly. 
says  more  than  once,  that  SesaCi  and  Sesontm. 
ware  two  different  ^  persons.   It  is  no  DtbeiA'Miii 
of  Sesac,  that  he  made,  an  expecUtipn  iqti^.>AiM;\ 
much  Jess  that  he  conquered  it,  as  is  fli.uppQMd  oC* 
Sesostris«    Sesac  went  up  against. JerMalepv^anl* 
took  k»  Af^x'ir^  witlioiit  DAjseting  with  any  opf;^ 
sition.    UpQUithis  \mx  d^pMteKk.  &i¥l  \Garn^  \witb: 
him.thertressuresvwhiitch  h^.lutfl'.thejre  seii^d^  w. 
other. words^  he.  went;  ho.me  a^^in^    Tfiere^iS'.nM' 
theJeast'meAtaon  made  of  his  invading/?  SamariSk. 
or^the  counti^y  about :^ba9Ais,.  and,  Sidop,;  ocx^f*. 
hi>  marchiDg  to^Syri^ :  a)l  which  mad^bujt^MWU 
part  of.  the  great  Qontinenl^  called  iu  ait^^twcs 
Asia.:  much  less  did  he  visit  the  countries  of  tbe 
Assyrians,  and  Babylonians ;   or  tbe :  regions  of 
!Bam  and  the  M^dci^*     AU  tliis,  apd  ui^ch.,iB0i^ 
he  must  |havC;  dpn/ej. .  to  have  cpmq  up.  to  tijp  char 
ractet^  to  which  th^y. would  f^in, entitle,  him. 

.  I  will:pqt  enter  into  any  farther  dis^cua&ioaQCjtlKS  • 
gseat  conquests  aMributedj to  this  supppsedmor 
narich  Sesostris.     TJbey.  are  as. ideal  as  those  of . 


*•  Anliq.  1.  S.  c.  10.  p.  449.  and  450. 

^  He  came  merely  ns  a  confederate  to  Jeroboam^  in  (avoiirof 
the  lingdom.  of  IsraeU  and  his  intcntioa  was.to.  ruio  Judsh.;  bat 
hb  cruel  purpose  was  averted  by  the  voluntary  submission  both  of 
tbe  king  and  people;  and  by  the  treasures  tliey  g^w  op  to  bitfj 
which  were  the  purchase  of  their  security-. 
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Ac;  and  snifiitiently  confbte  tlietnsefves.    first' 
Mrii  sarcl  tb  HaVe'dotiqliered  th^  whole  ^aiihV 
Si'iZAi^  tlileti  PcrscuB,  tfieti  "^  HetcuW,  aU'riearly 
tW  wme  dtgrde  of  ^tiqufity,  if  ^vfe  may  lielieve 
^  li^st  MytKblogists-     Myritfa  comes  iU  for  a* 
ic'  of*cott^u6st  in  the  'dm^  of  Otus.    After  her' 
hvilhi'  siibdiies  the  whole  from   the   Eastern 
eiaifk;  ttf'the  great  Attatftic:  aiid  as  if  nothing 
Jf'Wrti 'performed  befotfe,  Sesostris  immediately 
ticS^^s,  add  cfoliqd^^r^  it  over  again.  ^'  Herodotus 
cmi&'s'  us,  as  a  token  of  these  victories,  that 
ci^ii^'  erected  pillars  ahd  obelisks  with  emble- 
^cal  ifi^^riptions :    and  that  he  siw  some  of 
m'iii  Phrygia,  and  in  other  countries;  which 
l,T)een  conquered.     He  without  doutt  saw  pil- 
iVbuthWdid  he  ktiow  for  certain,  by  whom 
yweit* erected?  and  who  taught  him  to  inter- 
fc^itie  sy nihols  ?  Pausanias  takes  "*  notice  of  a 


1  a 


Hercules  is  said  to  have  commanded  the  armies  of  Osiris, 
lorus  Sicul.  1.  ].  p.  15. 

'jL  2.*c.  lo6.    Concerning ' the  interpretation  of  these  em- 
Uk,^Ke'Jda&  Pietii  Hieroglyph.  J.  34.  c.  20. 
>  VifimiL  Vl.  p.  lOl .    The  Statue  remains  to  this  day.    In 
ainiiMr  it  wb»  reported  that  Diqnusus  raised  Pillars.   Strabo. 

\Amn*»*  £tiiX«»  ei»0«»7ivfo(  A«e»v(ry.  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  d23. 
leiVtaies 'erected  the  like.  All  which  was  don^  by  people 
«tf  blJiiiyvfatii'and  ilcrculeans. 

Bb2 
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*  »  •  •  •        ■ 

ccletsal  statue  in  the  Thebais,  and  says  that  the 
llistory  giyen  of  it  was  not  satisfactory.  He  tells 
u$»  that  it  stood  near  the  SyringeSi  in  upper  Egypt; 
^nd  he  vie\>'cd  it  with  great  admiration.  It  was 
the  figure  of  a  man  in  a  sitting  posture ;  which 
some  said  was  tlie  representation  of  Memaon  the 
Ethiopian :  others  maintained,  that  it  was  die 
statue  of  Phamenophis :  and  others  again,  that  it 
related  to  Sesostris.  There  were  here  embten^ 
and  symbols ;  yet  a  diversity  of  opinions.  I  want 
therefore  to  know,  how  Herodotus  could  interpict 
in  Phrygia,  what  a  native  could  not  decypher  in 
£g>'pt  The  same  question  may  be  asked  aboot 
t;]ie  people of  Syria,  among  whom  were  obetiski 
attributed  to  the  same  person.  How  came  thejr  to 
be  so  determinate  about  an  Egyptian  work;  when 
people  of  that  country  in  the  same  circumstances 
were  so  utterly  at  a  loss  ?  the  whole  undoubtedly 
was  m«itter  of  surmise.  I  shall  not  therefore  say 
any  thing  more  of  Sesostris;  as  I  must  agun 
speak  of  him,  when  I  come  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt. 

If  we  compare  the  above  histories,  we  may  per* 
ceive  that  they  bear  a  manifest  similitude  to  one 
another;  though  they  are  attributed  to  difierent 
persons.  Tliey  contain  accounts  of  great  achieve* 
inents  in  the  first  ages :  in  effecting  which  these 
antient  heroes  arc  represented  as  traversing  im- 
mrnse  re^iions,  aiul  carrying  their  arms  to  the  very 
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limits  of  the  known  world :  the  great  Tartarian 
ocean  to  the  east,   and  the  Atlantic  westward^ 
being  the  boundaries  of  their  travel.     Sdiiie  6f 
them  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  age ;  atid  to 
have  carried  on  these  conquests  at  nearly  the  s(anie 
time:  and  those,  whose  asra  may  possibly  dtifFeK 
lisve  this  in  common  with  the  others;  diat  tTii^ 
risit  the  same  countries,  march  for  the  most  part 
hgr  the  same  rout;  and  are  ofken  joined  by  the 
uune  allies,  and  are  followed  by  the  like  att^n- 
iants.    They  are  in  general  esteemed  benefactors, 
rhcTCver  they  go  :  and  carry  the  sciences  with 
iiem,  as  well  as  their  religious  rites;  in  which 
hey  instruct  the  natives  in  different  parts  of  the 
rorld.    These  are  to  be  sure  noble  occurrences ; 
rlricb  however  could  not  possibly  have  happened, 
s  they  are  represented  above.    It  is  not  to  be 
opposed,  that  any  person  in  those  early  age^ 
r  in  any  age,  could  go  over  such  a  tract  of 
oiintry;    much    less    that    he    should    subdue 
:.     It  is  still  more  improbable,   that  such  ex- 
!nsive  conquests  should  be  so  immediately  re- 
eated :  and  that  they  should  in  some  instances 
e  carried   on   by    different    people    at  nearly 
ie  same  time.     They,  who  speak  of  mighty 
npires  being  founded  in  those  early  days,  ktiow 
ttle  of  true  history;   and  have  formed  a  very 
rong  judgment  of  the  politics,  which  then  uni- 
nrsally  prevailed.    The  whole  eartli,    as  far  as 
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we  can  learn,  was  .divided  into  litx]t  cobrdiQ9^e 

■  •  .    .    J" 

states :  every  city  seems  to  have  been  subseryic|it 
to  its  own  J  udge  and  Ruler,  and  Independeo^  m 
all  others.     In  the  land  of  '^  Canaan  ihiity^ove 
kings  were  subdued  by  Joshua,  between  Jofd^ 
and  th^  sea :  and  50ipe  were  still  left  by  him  iip- 
iqpnquered.     Ii^  those  days,  says  the  learned  Vi^' 
tiixam,  quot  urbes,  tot  regna.     The  like  waa  ftr 
many  ages  after  observable  in  Greece,  }is  yf^  ^ 
ip  Latium,  ^jamniuin,  and  Hetruria.    A  powerful 
enemy  made  Egypt  unite  under  one  bead :  and 
the  njecessities  oi'  the  people  in  a  time  of  dearth 
served  to  cpmplete  tiiat  system.    The  JsrafeUltcs 
too,  when  settled  in  Canaan,  formed  a  largf  king- 
dom,    ^(^cptiug  these  t\ro  nations  wp  iiVKXf  ^ 
Tkone  of  any  considerable  extent,  that  wpje  t|iMS 
united.     The  >'  Syrians  and  the  Philistim  lycft  ip 
separate  state^,    and  under  different  govcrnon. 
The  kingdoms  of  Nineve  and  JBabylonia  consisted 
eacl^  of  one  mighty  city,  with  its  environs;  io 
which  were  perhaps  included  some  subordinate 


'^Joshua,  c.  12.  V.  24.  Aaonibczck  had  threescore  and  IfH 
vassal  princes  at  his  feet ;  if  the  headman  of  e\ery  village  may  be 
to  called.     Judges,  c.  1.  v.  7. 

''  Benhadad  of  Damascus  wfts  attonJcd  with  tbirty-lwo  Juflff^ 
wbeD  he  invaded  •^amaria.     1  ]{|jjn^.  c.  20.  v.  1. 
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viHages;  They  were  properly  walled  ^Provmceif : 
«ml  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  ^tate  of  rest  fdr 
mge^  The  Assyrian  did  not  till  about  seven  htm- 
^itod  years  before  Christ,  begin  to  contend  for 
^anilinion^  and  make  acquisition  of  territory:  Imd 
we  may  form  a  judgment,  from  what:  be  Vbbb, 
"  gained,  of  what  he  was  possessed  befove.  ?Ilie 
cilales  Hala,  Habor,  Haran  in  Me8D[iotaihia,*:i9!idi 
Carcbemish  upon  the  Euphrates,  were  liik  first 
conquests :  to  these  he  added  the  puny  states  lua, 
Iva,  and  Sepharvaim  upon  the  same  river.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Hamath,  Damascus,  and  other 
cities  of  Syria ;  and  at  last  came  to  Samaria.  The 
line  of  conquest  points  out  the  route,  which  he 
tebki;  and  shews  that  there  were  in  Mesopota- 
mia numberless  little  states,  independent  of  Ba- 
iijlbn  and  Ninevb,  though  in  their  imvediliie 
Vicinty.  Consec^nently  the  notion  of  \he  eitXtAl, 
^iftninioii,  and  antiquity  of  those  Mdiiarchitti^  ^s 
4einF«red  by  Ctesias  and  others,  is  ehtirely  vttKl 
^f  truth.  The  conquests  likewise!  of  those  Hei^s 
and  Demigods,  who  are  made  -cosevMl  wldi 
tite  supposed  foundations  of  thbse  M<ibiitcliiM, 
akust  be  equally  groundless.    To  sajh  the  tnidl, 


MiA 


I  -.  .  t  .  *     1    < 


I  t  • 


■;•■ 


'*  The  people  plowed,  and  sowed,  and  had  fruitii  jand  pastures, 
viAia  their  walls>  .  ..  ■ 

^  2  Kings,  c.  17.  v.  6.  and  c.  18.  v.  11.  and  v.  3i.  liwiab. 
c.  iO.  V.  9-  c.  37.  ▼.  13. 
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the  veiy .  personages  are  ideal,  and  have  becii 

formed  out  of  the  titles  of  the  Deity :  and  the 

history,  with  which  they  are  attended,    rehted 

'Aiotito  conquest,  but  to  peregrinations  of  another 

"nature ;  to  Colonies  which  weift  abroad,  and  set- 

.tlcd  in  the  countries  mentioned.     The  antients, 

jul  hare  repeatedly  said,  have  given  to  a  person, 

vhat.  lielated:  to  a  people :  and  if  we  make  this 

small  allowance,  the  history  will  be  found  in  gnat 

measure  tme« 


NINUS  AND  SEMIRAMIS. 

HAVING  given  an  account  of  the  mythic  he- 
roes of  Egypt,  I  think  it  necessary  to  subjoin'an 
history  of  two  others  of  the  like  stamp,  who  bare 
made  no  less  figure  in  the  annals  of  Babylon  and 
Assyria.  The  persons,  to  whom  I  allude,  are  Ki- 
nus  and  Semiramis ;  whase  conquests,  though 
they  did  not  extend  so  far  as  those  above,  are  yet 
alike  wonderful,  and  equally  groundless.  It  b 
said  of  Ninus,  that  he  was  the  first  king  of  '  As- 
syria: and  being  a  prince  of  great  power,  he 
made  war  on  his  neighbours  th^  Babylonian^ 
whom  he  conquered.     He  afterwards  invaded  the 


'  Diodorus  Sicul.  1.  2.  p.  90^ 
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Armenians;  whose  king  Barsanes,  finding  him- 
.self  much  inferior  to  his  adversary,  diverted  his 
anger  by  great  presents,  and  a  voluntary  *  sub- 
mission.    The  next  object  of  his  ambition  was 
Media,    which  he  soon  subdued ;    and   getting 
Phanius,  the  king  of  the  country,  into  his  hands, 
together  with   his  wife  and  seven  children,    he 
-icoiidemned  them  all  to  be  crucified,     His  hopes 
being  greatly  raised  by  this  success,  he  proceeded 
to  reduce  all  the  nations  to  his  obedience  between 
the  Tanais  and  the  Nile :  and  in  seventeen  years 
he  made  so  great  a  progress,  that,  excepting  Bac- 
tria,  all  Asia  submitted  to  him  as  ^  as  the  river 
'}ndus.     In  the  series  of  conquered  countries  Cte- 
isias  enumerates  Egypt,  Phenicia,  Coile  Syria,  Ci- 
Kcia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Caria,  Phrygia,  Mysia, 
f Lydia,  Cappadocia^  and  the  nations  in  Pontns, 
'.and  those  near  the  Tanais.     To  these  are  added 
idle  Dacians,  Hyrcanians,  Derbicians,  Carmantans, 
J^rthians,  with  all  Persis  and  Susiana,  and  the 
.numerous  nations  upon  the  Caspian  sea.    After 
these  notable  actions  he  laid  die  foundation  of  the 
-great  city  Nineve :  which  by  mistake  is  said  to 
.bave  been  built  upon  the  banks  of  the  ^  Euphrates. 
•His  last  (Expedition  was  against  the  Bactrians :  at 


*  Diodonis  Sicul.  1. 1,  p.  9t* 
^  Ibid.  p.  92. 
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sand  of  hit  ships.     Upon  this  she  buHt  a  bridge 
over  the  river  Indus^  and  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  the  country.     Here  Strahrobates  engaged 
her;  but  being  deceived  by  the  numerdus  appear- 
ance of  her  elephants,  at  first  gave  way.     For 
being  deficient  in  those  animals,  she  had  procarod 
the  hides  of  three  thousand  black  oxen ;  whioh 
being  properly  sewed,  and  stufied  with  straw, 
formed  an  appearance  of  so  many  elephants.    All 
this  was  done  so  naturally,  that  the  real  aiiiroab 
could  not  stand  the  sight.     But  this  stratagem 
being  at  last  discovered,  Semiramis  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  after  having  lost  a  great  part  of  her 
'  army.     Soon  after  this  she  resigned  the  govern- 
ment to  her  son  Ninyas,  and  died.     According 
to  some  writers,  she  was  slain  by  his  hand. 

The  history  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  as  here 
represented,  is  in  great  measure  founded  upon 
terms,  which  have  been  misconstrued  ;  and  these 
fictions  have  been  invented  in  consequence  of  the 
mistakes.     Under  the  character  of  Semiramis  wf 
axe  certainly  to  understand  a  people  st^-led  Seroa- 
rim,  a  titled  assumed  by  the  antient  Babylonians. 
They  were  called  Seniarim  from  therr    insigne, 
which  was  a  dove,  expressed  Semaramas,  of  whkrh. 


'  She  carried  back  but  twenty  men,  according  to  Slrabo.  L  15. 
p.  1031. 
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1  ahall  speak  hereafter  more  at  large.  It  was  used 
as  an  object  of  worship ;  and  esteemed  the  same 
as  ftbea,  the  mother  of  the  gods :  ^  £f^i(»/«Mr  ««* 

If  we  take  the  history  of  Semiramis^  as  it  is 
^ven  us  by  Ctesias  and  others ;  nothing  can  be 
more  inconsistent     Some  make  her  the  wife  of 

* 

Ninus :  others  say  that  she  was  his  ^  daughter : 
and  about  the  time  of  her  birth  tliey  vary  beyond 
measure.  She  is  sometimes  made  cde%*al  with  the 
city  Nineve :  at  other  times  she  is  brought  down 
within  a  few  centuries  of  *  Herodotus.    She  ia- 


i^. 


*  Cfaron.  Paschale.  p.  36.  Scmiramis  was,  we  find,  Rhea :  add 
Riwa  was  the  same  as  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  Gods:  rnr  Vtm9^ 
IUCi^4if,  >•*  KvCur,  xAi  Aifhtfuin*'  Strabo.  1. 10.  p.  721. 
.  /  Cononis  oarratiooes  apud  Phot.  p.  427* 
•  *  llerodot  1. 1.  c.  1S4.  five  ages  (ytnm)  before  Nitocris  lh« 
mother  of  Labynitus,  whom  Cyrus  conquered. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  the  different  opinions  of 
autfaon  about  the  time,  when  Semiramis  is  supposed  to  have  lived. 

Years. 
According  to  Synoellus  she  lived  before  Christ    -         -        2177 

IVfaTius  makes  the  term Q060 

Helvicus 2?4S 

lUisebius       -        -        •        -        -        -        -        - .      I9^4i 

Mr.  Jackson 1964, 

Abp.  Usher -         lfil5 

Philo  Biblius  from  Sanchoniathon  (apud  Ruseb.  Prspp. 

Evang^L  1.  p.  31.)sbout        ....       .J300 
Herodotus  about     -        -        -        -        -        -        -  715 
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▼aiks  the  Babytotakiis  hcfbn  die  city  w^at^lnSIt; 
fton  whence  they  were  denotninsted  :  znd  mak6i 
aoiDptiioiis  gardens  at  Ecbataha.  HeMe  tlut^o^ 
is  introduced  as  coeval  with  Nineve^  Urtnigli,  ff 
the  least  credit  may  be  given  to  ^  Herodbtfas^'it 
was  built  many  ages  after  by  Dcibccs  the  Mcder 
The  city  NineVe  itsdf  is  by  Ctcsias  placed  updn 
th^  "  Euphrates ;  though  every  othtr  wrtter  agtetsv 
that  it  lay  far  to  the  east,  and  was  sitaatod  npdtf 
the  Tigris.  This  shews  how  little  credit  is  to  be 
paid  to  Ctesias.  The  whole  acconnt-of  tfA<  flfct' 
of  ships  buihin  Bactria,  and  carried  npbnrc&taldi 
to  the  Indus,  is  a  childish  forgery.  How  can  we 
suppose,  that  there  were  no  woods  to  construct 
such  vessels^  but  in  the  most  inland  regions  of 
Asia  ?  The  story  of  the  6ctitious  elephants,  mall^ 
out  of  the  hides  of  black  oxen,  which  put' to 
flight  the  real  elephants,  is  another  silly  fabk. 
Megasthenes,  who  wrote  of  Inrlia,  would  not 
allow  that  Semiramis  was  ever  in  those  *^  parts. 


What  credit  can  be  gircn  to  the  bbtory  of  a  person,  tbe  dme  of 
wbcae  life  cannot  be  ascertained  within  1535  jc^n  f  for  so  gmt 
ii  the  difference  of  the  extremes  in  tlie  numbers  before  giveD.*^ 

See  Dionys.  Pcrieg.  ScLol.  in  v.  100^. 
'  *t)iodonis  Sicul.  1.  1.  p.  90. 

■**  Herodotus.  1.  1.  c.  98. 

**  Diodoras  Sicul.  1.  1.  p.  92. 

•*Strabo.  1.  15.  p.  100?. 
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Aman*  seems  tospeak  bfit  as  agroundlest ''  sur- 
mise.    Her  building  of  Babylon  was  by  ^  BeFOsus 
trmted'as  a  fable.     Herennius  Philo  maintained^ 
tbatsit.  was  built  by  a  sod  of  Belns  the  wise, .  two 
ttapttsand  years  before  her  '^  birth.     Suidas  says; 
that  she  called  Nineve  '^  Babylon :  so  uncertain 
is  every  circumstance  about  this  Heroine.     She  is ' 
supposed  to  have  sent  to  Cyprus,  and  Phenicia, 
for  arttstB  to   construct  and  manage  the  ships 
abovomentioned ;  as  if  there  had  been  people  in 
those,  parts  famous  for  navigation  before  the  foun- 
dation of.  Nineve.     Tliey  sometimes  give  to  Se- 
miramis  herself  the  merit  of  building  the '^  first 
ship;  and. likewise  the  invention  of  weaving  cot- 
ton :  and  another  invention  more  extraordinary, 
which  was  that  of  emasculating  !*  men,  that  they 
might  be  guardians,  and  overseers  in  her  service. 
YleC^  it  is  said  of  her,  that  she  took  a  man  to  her 
bed  every  night,  whom  she  put  to  death  in  the* 
morning.     How  can  it  be  imagined,  if  she  was  a 


■*^« 


.'^  Aifitn.  lliat.  Ind.  p.  31S. 
'}  Jaiqj>hutcont.  Ap.  I.  1.  c.  1 9.  p.  431. 
"  Stcph.  Bvxant.  BsCvT^r. 

Suidas:  Ttfju^aut^, 
*''  Pliny.  1.  7.  p.  4 1 7. 

"  Scmiramis  tcncros  marcs  castravit  oinriium  prima.  Maretl' 
linu9.  1.  14.  c.  6. 
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woman  of  such  unbridied  "^  lust^  that  she  would 
admit  such  spies  upon  her  actions  ?  We  may  at 
well  suppose,  that  a  felon  would  forge  his  own 
gyves,  and  construct  his  own  prison.  Claudian 
thinks,  that  she  did  it  to  conceal  her  own  aex,  faj 
having  a  set  of  beardless  people  about  her. 

^  Seu  prima  Semiramis  astu 
Assyriis  mentita  virum,  ne  vocis  acut» 
Mollities,  levesque  genas  se  prodere  possen^ 
Hos  sibi  junxisset  socios:  seu  Parthica  iern> 
Luxuries  nasci  vetuit  lanuginis  umbram  ; 
Servatosque  diu  puerili  flore  coegit 
Arte  retardatam  Veneri  servire  juventanu: 

In  respect  to  Semiramis  I  do  not  see  how  this 
expedient  could  avail.  She  might  just  as  veD 
have  dressed  up  her  maids  in  mens  clothes,  and 
with  less  trouble.  In  short  the  whole  of  thae 
histories  in  their  common  acceptation  is  to  the 
last  degree  absurd,  and  improbable:  but  if  wc 
make  use  of  an  expedient,  which  I  have  often  re- 
commended, and  for  a  person  substitute  a  people, 
we  shall  find,  when  it  is  stripped  of  its  false  cO* 
louring,  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  narration. 


I « 


Zi^k^a/AK  >^yfo(   7tvii,    x«»  ^laifoirdf.      Atlienag.   Legfttio. 
p.  307. 

^  Cluudian.  iri  Eutrop.  1.  1.  v,  :}3C}, 

1 
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It  was  a  common  mode  of  expression  to  call  a 
tiibe  or  family  by  the  name  of  its  founder :  and  a 
nation  by  the  head  of  the  line.  People  are  often 
spoken  of  collectively  in  the  singular  under  such 
a  patronymic.  Hence  we  read  in  Scripture^  that 
Israel  abode  in  tents ;  that  Judah  was  put  to  the 
worst  in  battle ;  that  Dan  abode  in  ships ;  and 
Asher  remained  on  the  sea-coast  The  same  man- 
ner of  speaking  undoubtedly  prevailed  both  in 
Egypt,  and  in  other  countries :  and  Chus  must 
have  been  often  put  for  the  Cuthites,  or  Cuseans; 
Amon  for  the  Amonians ;  and  Asur,  or  the  Assy- 
rian, for  the  people  of  Assyria.  Hence,  when  it 
was  said,  that  the  Ninevite  performed  aqy  great 
action,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  a  person  Ninus, 
the  supposed  founder  of  Nincve.  And  as  none  of 
the  Assyrian  conquests  were  antecedent  to  Pul, 
and  Assur  Adon,  writers  have  been  guilty  of  an 
un|Nudonable  anticipation,  in  ascribing  those  con- 
quests to  the  first  king  of  the  country.  A  like 
anticipation,  amounting  to  a  great  many  ceutu- 
ries»  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  Babylo- 
nians. Every  thing  that  was  done  ini  later  times, 
has  been  attributed  to  Belus,  Semiramis,  and  .other 
imaginary  princes,  who  are  represented  as  the 
founders  of  the  kingdom.  We  may,  I  think,  be 
assured,  that  under  the  character  of  Ninus,  ^d 
Ninyas,  we  are  to  understand  the  Nincvites  ;  as 
by  Semiramis  is  meant  a  people  called  Samarim  : 

vol..  II.  c   c 
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and  the  great  acjtions  of  these  two  nations  ard  io 
the  histories  of  tbese  personages  recorded.  Bit 
writers  have  rendered  the  account  inconsistent 
by  limiting,  what  was  an  historical  series  of  mai^ 
ages,  to  the  life  of  a  single  person.  The  Ninevitei 
and  Samarim  did  perform  all  that  is  attributed  ti 
SemiraaiiSy  and  Ninus.  They  did  conquer  die 
MedeS)  and  Bactrians  ;  and  extended  their  domi* 
niotts  westward  as  far  as  Phrygta,  and  the  nvtt 
Tanais,  and  to  the  Southward  as  far  as  Arabia, 
and  Kgypt  But  these  events  were  many  ages  af- 
ter  die  foundation  of  the  two  kingdoms.  They 
began  under  Pul  of  Nineve ;  and  were  carried  oa 
by  Assur  Adon,  Salmanassur,  Sennacherib,  and 
other  of  his  successors.  Nineve  was  at  last  ruined^ 
and  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  was  united  with  that 
of  ^'  Babylonia.  This  is  |)robably  alluded  to  in 
the  supposed  marriage  of  Semiramis  and  Ninus* 
Then  it  was,  that  the  Samarim  performed  the 
great  works  attributed  to  them.  For,  exclusive 
of  what  was  performed  at  Babylon ;  There  are^ 
says  "  Strabo,  almost  over  the  face  of  the  wkok 
earthy  vast  **  vwunds  of  earthj  and  zoalis,  and  rcMr 


^'  This  is  the  reason  that  \vc  tind  these  kingdoms  so  pAen  con- 
tounilcd,  and  the  Babylonians  continually  spoken  of  as  Assyriatf, 
and  sometimes  as  Persians.     BaZvXtit  lit^rHLn  vtAi;.  Ste^L  Byt 

-  Strabo.  1.  l6.  p.  1071. 

^'  These  mounds  weMfigk^iaiM^ii^Mi  iddak^ft^'JirfftP* 
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partSj  attributed  to  Seniiramis ;  and  in  these  art 
subterrancmis  passages    of   communication^    stffd 
tanks  Jar  water,  with  staircases  of  stone.     Tkefv 
mre  also  "cast  canals  to  divert  the  course  of  riterSj 
and  lakes  to  receive  them  ;  together  with  highways 
and  bridges  of  a  wonderful  structure.    They  built 
the  famous  terraces  at  **  Babylon  ;    and   those 
beautiful  gardens  at  Egbatana,  after  thai  city  had 
fallen  into  their  hands.     To  them  was  owing  that 
cruel  device  of  emasculating  their  slaves,    that 
their  numerous  wives,  and  concubines  might  be 
more  securely  guarded  :  an  invention,  M'hich  can- 
not consistently  be  attributed  to  a  woman.   They 
found  out  the  art  of  weaving  cotton  :  which  dis- 
covery has  by  some  been  assigned  to  those  of 
their  family,  who   went  into  Egypt:    for  there 
were  Samarim  here  too.     In  consequence  of  thia, 
the  invention  has  been  attributed  to  a  Semiramt% 
who  is  here  represented  as  a  man,  and  a  king  of 
the  cMntry :  at  least  it  is  referred  to  his  reign. 


to  t]|i  Sun.     By  Ctcsias  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  tombs 
of  her  lovers,  whom  she  buried  alive.  Syncellus.  p.  64. 

^'AiAy  built  Babylon  itself;  which  by  Eupolemus  was  said 
-iirlMO  hsmn  the  work  of  Belus,  and  the  Giants.    Euseb.  Praep. 
^•p*«4l8.  Quint  Curt.  1. 5.  c.  1.  Abydenus  apud  Euseb. 
4^*  Cft  jljl*  Syncdlus.  p.  44. 

il^^eiiaiui.  Strom.  1. 1.  p.  364. 
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and  Babykmia,  were  of  the  same  family,  the  aoM 
of  Cbiis.  They  came  and  settled  among  the  lfii« 
nun,  under  the  name  of  the  shepherds^  of  itfiiMe 
hbtory  I  have  often  spoken.  The  reason  of  tlieir 
being  called  Semarim,  and  Samarim,  I  shall  lieie* 
after  disclose,  together  with  the  purport  of  the 
name»  and  the  history,  with  which  it  is  atteadeil. 


ZOROASTER. 

THE  celebrated  Zoroaster  seems  to  have  been 
a  personage  as  much  mistaken,  as  any,  who  have 
preceded.  The  antients,  who  treated  of  Mm, 
have  described  him  in  the  same  foreign  Itgh^  as 
they  have  represented  Perseus,  Dionnsns,  and 
Osiris.  They  have  formed  a  character,  which 
by  length  of  time  has  been  separated,  and  e- 
stranged,  from  the  person,  to  M-hom  it  oii^nilly 
belonged.  And  as  among  the  autients,  tltere 
was  not  a  proper  uniformity  observed  in  the  ap- 
propriation of  terms,  we  shall  find  more  persons 
than  one  spoken  of  under  the  character  of  2bro- 
aster :  though  there  was  one  principal,  to  whom 
it  more  truly  related.  It  will  be  found,  that  not 
only  the  person  originally  recorded,  and  reveren* 
ced ;  but  others,  by  whom  the  rites  were  instituted 
and  propagated,  and  by  whom  they  were  in  after- 
times  renewed,  have  been  mentioned  under  this 
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title:  Priests  being  often  denominated  from  the 
Deity,  whopi  they  served. 

Of  men,  styled  Zoroaster,  the  first  was  a  dei- 
fied personage,  reverenced  by  some  of  his  poste** 
rity,  whose  worship  was  styled  Magia,  and  the 
profisssors  of  it  Magi.  His  history  is  therefore  to 
be  looked  for  among  the  accounts  transmitted  by 
the  antient  Babylonians,  and  Chaldeans.  They 
were  the  first  people  styled  Magi ;  and  the  insti- 
tutors  of  those  rites,  which  related  to  Zoroaster. 
From  them  this  worship  was  imparted  to  the  Per- 
sians, who  likewise  had  their  Magi.  And  when 
the  Babylonians  sunk  into  a  more  complicated 
idolatry,  the  Persians,  who  succeeded  to  the  sove- 
leigpoty  of  Asia,  renewed  under  their  Princes,  and 
particularly  under  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
these  rites,  which  had  been,  in  a  great  degree, 
efikced,  and  forgotten*  That  king  ^as  devoted. 
to  the  religion  styled  Magia  ^ ;  and^  looked  upon 
it  as  one  of  his  most  honourable  titles,  to  be 
called  a  professor  of  those  doctrines.  The  Perr 
sians  were  originally  named  Peresians,  from  the 
Deity  Perez,  or  Parez  the  Sun  [^  whom  they  also 
voiiliipped  under  the  title  of  ^^  Zor- Aster.    They 


^  He  ordered  it  to  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  en  atiM  Mmytntir 
yt9o»n  hhimtmXff,   Porph.  de  Abstin.  1.  4.  p.  399* 

*^  By  Zoroaster  was  denoted  both  the  Deity,  nnd  also  his  priest 
It  was  a  name  eonfturred  upon  many  personages. 
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we^e  at  flifferept  aeras  greatly  distressed  aAd  per- 
secuted, especially  upoji  the  death  of  their  tall 
king  Vesdegcrd.     U[>on  this  Bf:itaaxit  tl)^  retittd 
intp  Gedrosia  and  IncKa ;   wber^  peQple  of  the 
san^c;  famjly  had  for  ages  resided.     They  carried 
wit^  them  soine  shattered  memorials  of  their  le- 
UgiOR^in  writing,  from  whence  theSad4cr,  Shaatei^ 
Vcdtm,  and  Zandavasta  wej;e  cocop^led.     Theft 
me moriii,ls  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  nntieiHl 
symbols  iH  understood  ;  and  all.  that  remaiqt  of 
them  consists  of  extravagant  allegories  and  iaUei^ 
of  which  but  little  now  can  be  decypliered,     Uppn 
these  traditions  the  religion  of  the  BrahaumaiHl 
Persees  is  founded. 

The  perscm  who  is  supposed  to  have  first  fidnnecl 
a  code  of  institutes  for  this  people,  is  aaidto 
have  been  one  of  the  Magi,  named  Zerdusht.  I 
mention  this,  because  Hyde,  and  otlier  learned 
men,  have,  imagined  this  Zerdusht  to  have  lyeeo 
the  antient  Zoroaster.  They  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  suppose  the  two  names  to  have  been  the  !*^ame; 
between  which  I  can  scarcq  descry  atty  resem^ 
blance.  There  seem  to  have  been  many  persons 
styled  Zoroaster  :  so  that  if  the  name  had  casu^dly 


^  2^rd(isht,  leu,  ut  scmcl  euro  vocali  damna  scriptiun  vidi, 
Zordush't,  idem  est,  qui  Grxcis  sonat  Zi^amr^nt^  Hyde  Religt 
Vet.  Persar.  c.  24.  p.  312. 
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4«l»i|i^d  ^n^  affinity,  or  if  it  had  boea  liteca^y. 
line,  aaiDP,  y^t  it  would  not  follow,  that  this  Pqniifi 
a<w^Jq4i^u  Thegiogist  was  the  person  of  \v1(pid 
^tj^uity  speaks  aq  loudly.  ^^  read  of  peraana 
of  thi^  n^rae  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  wha 
were  all  of  them  Magi,  or  Priests,  and  denomir. 
m^d  fi;om  the  rit^s  of  Zoroaster,  which  they  fole 
Ww^.  Suidas  mentions  a  Zoroaster,  whom  he 
(tylea  an  Assyrian ;  and  another  whom  he  ca^A 
lUftr^-'Mnini^  Perso-Medes:  and  describes  them 
both;  49  great  in  science.  There  was  a  Zoroaster 
Procpi^n^sius,  in  the  time  of  Xeri^es,  spoken  of 
iiy*^  Pliny.  Arnobius  mentions  Zoroa^ltres  Bac? 
tHwiW :  and  ZQroa$tre&  Zostriani  nepos  '"^  Arme^ 
«iu;.  Oetnens  Alexandrinus  tak^s  notice  of 
Zcurtastey  ^'  MedU^,  who  is  probably  the  same  as 
^  Perso-Medes  of  Suidas.  Zoroastres  Armenius 
i»  )i)cf  wi99  iQeiitioned  by  him, :  but  ib  styled  the 
fQU  of  ^^  Armenius,  and  a  Pamphyliaii.  It  ia  said 
gf  him  that  be  had  a  renewal  of  life :  and  that 
during  the  term  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  death, 
he  learned  many  things  of  the  Gods.    This  was 


*^  L.  30.  c.  1.  p.  523. 

^  Arnobius.  I.  1.  p.  31. 

^  Clement.  1. 1.  p.  399* 

^*Ibid.  i.  5.  p.  711.     Tflt^i   eryw^fmfM9  Zo^mrfm  I  Affftifui  vo 

ywff  IK'tf^f  t^^o$.  x^.     £y  a^n  yirof^iyoc  tian9  wa^a  Ql|ri. 
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a  piece  of  my  tholog}%  which  I  imagiiie  did 
relate  to  the  Parophylian  Magus,  but  to  the  heid 
of  all  the  Magi,  who  was  reverenced  and  wor- 
shipped by  them.  There  was  another  styled  a 
Persian,  whom  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  **  vi- 
sited. Justin  takes  notice  of  the  Bactriaft  ^  Zoio* 
aster,  whom  he  places  in  the  time  of  Ninns.  He 
is  also  mentioned  by  '^  Cephalion,  who  speaks^ 
hb  birth,  and  the  birth  of  Semiramis  (ymmm 
XtfMfafAtu^  SMI  2S»^a«r]fB  Mjtyv)  as  of  the  Sane  dalf. 
The  natives  of  India  have  a  notion  of  a  Zoroarto^ 
who  was  of  Chinese  original,  as  we  are  infimMtt 
by  ^  Hyde.  This  learned  man  supposes  dl  dnA 
personages,  the  Mede,  the  Medi^-Persic,  the  Pho» 
connestan,  the  Bactrian,  the  Pamfdiylian,  &c.  *  Is 
have  been  one  and  the  same.  This  is  very  WM- 
derful ;  as  they  are  by  ^  their  history  appaicili^ 
different  He  moreoi-er  adds,  that  however  pfo* 
pie  may  difier  about  the  origin  of  this  penon, 
vet  all  are  unanimous  al>out  the  time  when  be 


-*  Clemens. 1.  1.  p.  337-    Apuieius  Kiond.  c.  13.  p.79>» 
cioai  a  Zuroastcr  after  the  rcigD  of  Cani**^.  >*.<. 

'*  Justin.  I.  1.  r.  1. 

'•*  Syncellus.  p.  l67- 

'•*  P.  315.  It  is  alio  takeu  ni.iicc  r.f  by  Huetiia. 
lioKS  Fenc  apyd  liidos  dcgcates  fkciunt  (3^ixj«UriD).  IX  L 
Prop.  4.  p.  S^u 
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^  livecL  To  see  that  these  could  not  all  be  the 
jame  person,  we  need  only  to  cast  our  eye  back 
upon  the  evidence  which  has  been  collected 
above:  and  it  will  be  equally  certain,  that  they 
could  not  be  all  of  the  same  aera.  There  are  many 
MpedSed  in  history ;  but  we  may  perceive,  that 
tiiere  was  one  person  more  antient  and  celebrated 
than  the  rest;  whose  history  has  been  confounded 
with  that  of  others  who  came  after  htm.  This  is 
a  circamstance  which  has  been  observed  by 
^  many :  but  this  ingenious  writer  unfortunately 
opposes  all  who  have  written  upon  the  subject, 
however  determinately  they  may  have  expressed 
themselves.  ''At  quicquid  dixerint,  ille  (Zoro- 
aater)  fuit  tantum  unus,  isque  tempore  Darii 
Hyttaspis :  nee  ejus  nomine  plures  unquam  ex- 
tkere.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  person, 
whom  he  styles  Zoroaster,    was   one  Zerdusht 


"  Sed  haad  minim  est,  si  Europsei  hoc  modo  dissentiant  de 
bomine  peregrino,  cum  ill i us  populares  orientalcs  etiam  de  ejus 
pnMSpii  duUCent  At  de  ejus  tenpcyre  cmicorduii  omnes,  unum 
uatuiii  coBititueiitet  Zoroastrem,  eumque  in  eodem  teculo  po- 
MOtoi.  p.  315. 

'^  Pluret  autem  fuere  Zoroastret  ot  satis  constat  Gronovios 
in  MarcclUnom.  1.  23.  p.  2SS.  Araobios  and  Clenwns  roentioa 
man  than  one.  Stanley  ivckons  vp  six.  See  Chaldaic  Philo* 
•ophy. 

*  P.  312. 
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He  K«ed^  it  aeema^  in:  tbe  lei^;af  dDariiii^/tlid 
&ther  of  Xerxes;  wiiieh  was  about  .tho ;ttfiifi:«i 
the  battle  of  Mkrathoni:  oooseqncntly  iiobaiQii|M 
lufy  before  the  birth  of  Eudoxus,.  Xenophon^  .a«l 
Pbita  We  have  theiefore  no  aiithiori  t3P  to  aii^ioio 
^  this  Zerdusht  to  have  been  the  ftiBobs  Zenwitaft 
He  was  apparently  the  renewer  ef  theSabka  ntHS 
and  we  may  be  assuied,  thai;  hftoouhi  Jiat4bc:tlil 
persoft  sa  celebrated  by  the  antknilB^  wfan  WBauim 
feired  to  the  first  ages.  Hyde  asacrts,  ifebalLaM 
vriters  agree  about  the  time,  when.  Zoroasteo  ande 
hb  appearafice :  and  lie  places  him,  as:  wa  k^ft 
seen  above,  in  the  reign  of  Dariusw  Biit  Xnnthas 
Lydius  made  him  above  ''  six  hundred  yearS'pfiDi; 
And^^^  Sutdas  iVom  some  anonymous  author  f\tM$ 
him  five  hundred  years  before  the  war  iqfTnjfi 
Hermodorus  Plato nicus  went  much  fardier,  aad 
made  him  five  thousand  years  betbre  that  ^snai 
Hcrmippus,  who  professedly  wrote  of  his  doc- 
trines, supposed  him  to  have  been  of  the  same 


^Zoroaster  may  have  been  called  Zcrdusbt,  and  iferiooat:  hsU 
iM.'was'  not  Zerdiisht  the  son  of  Gustasp,  who  is  suppoeed  to.liayf 
lived  during  the  Persian  Monarchy.  Said  £bn.  ikitrick  atykt<iiui 
^rodasht,  but  places  him  in  the  time  of  Nafaor^  the  fiitfacr  of 
Terah,  before  the  days  of  Abraham.  toI,  1.  p.  63» 

**  Diogenes  Laert.  Procem.  p*  S.      . 

'^  Laerlius  Procem.  p,  3. 
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^  antiquity.  Plutarch  abo  '^  concurs,  and  allows 
him  five  thousand  years  before  that  war.  Eudoxus, 
who  was  a  conaimmate  philosopher,  and  a  greaH 
traveller,  supposed  him  to  have  flourished  six 
tliottsand  years  before  the  death  of  ^  Plato,  Moses 
^:  Chorenensis,  and  ^  Cephalion,  make  him  only 
contemporary  with  Ninus,  and  Semiramiis:  but 
•ved  this  removes  him  very  far  from  the  reigtt  of 
DaMus.  Pliny  goes  beyond  them  alt ;  and  placet 
hkn  many  thousand  years  before  Moses.  ^  Est  et 
•Ua  Magices  factio,  a  Mose,  et  Jamne,  et  Lotapea 
Judieis  pendens :  sed  multis  miilibus  annorum  post 
Zoroastrem.  The  numbers  in  all  these  authors, 
gfe  extravagant:  but  so  much  we  may  learn  from 
ibeoif  that  they  relate  to  a  person  of  the  highest 
•tftiquity.  And  the  purport  of  the  original 
iiwters,  from  whence  the  Grecians  borrowed 
llieir  evidence,  was  undoubtedly  to  shew,  that  the 
person  spoken  of  lived  at  the  extent  of  time ;  at 
the  commencement  of  all  historical  data.     No 


^Pliny.  I  so.  c.  1. 

m^ju^vrt^f  (fo^tfoif.     Isis  et  Osir.  p.  369* 

^^  Zoroastrem  hunc  sex  miilibus  annorum  antePlatODismorltm. 
Pliny.  L  30.  c.  1. 

^^P.  l6.  and  p.  47. 

''  £useb.  Chron.  p.  32.   Syncellus.  p.  l67« 

»  Pliny.  1.30.  c.  1.  p.  524. 
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fact,  no  memorial  upon  record,  is  placed  so  high, 
as  they  have  carried  this  personage.  Had  Zo- 
roaster been  no  earlier  than  Darius,  Eudoni 
would  never  have  advanced  him  to  this  degree  of 
antiquity.  This  writer  was  at  the  same  distance 
from  Darius,  as  Plato,  of  whom  he  speaks:  audit 
is  not  to  be  believed,  that  he  could  be  so  ignonmi; 
as  not  to  distinguish  between  a  century,  and  sis 
thousand  years.  Agatliias  indeed  mentions,  tiiat 
some  of  the  Persians  had   a  notion,    that  be 

m 

flourished  in  the  time  of  one  Hystaspes ;  bot  be 
confesses,  that  who  the  Hystaspes  was,  and  it 
what  time  he  lived,  was  ^uncertain.  Aristode 
wrote  not  long  after  Eudoxus,  when  the  history 
of  the  Persians  was  more  known  to  the  Grecian% 
and  he  allots  the  same  number  of  years  between 
Zoroaster  and  Piato,  as  had  been  *"  before  given. 
These  accounts  are  for  the  most  part  carried  too 
far;  but  at  the  same  time,  they  fully  ascertain  the 
high  antiquity  of  this  person,  whose  asra  is'  in 
question.  It  is  plain  that  these  writers  in  general 
extend  the  time  of  his  life  to  the  a;ra  of  the  world, 
according  to  their  estimation ;  and  make  it  prior 


**  Ovv.  firai  fAftOf »v  votTff'oy  As^itv  s-atij^,  uti   km  a>Aoc  x  X.      He 
c^n5,  that  he  could  not  firrl  out,  when  Zoroaster  livcrl.    *0«iihx« 

air  (o  Zy^otfr^fj?)  r.yua^t  t»i>  otc^rv^  >ai  ra^  ►cy.wj  r9ir«,  vx  inn  ra^*; 
hayvvpat.   1.  2.   p.  6C. 

*'PliDy.  mo.  c.  I, 
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to  Inachus,    and  Phoroneus,    and  ^g^aleus  of 
Sicyon. 

Huetius  takes  notice  of  the  various  accounts  in 
respect  to  his  country,  ♦*  Zoroastrem  nunc  Per- 
stm,  nunc  Meduin  ponit  Clemens  Alexandrinus ; 
FfcnBK>niedum  Suidas;  plerique  Bactrianum;  alii 
JEthiopera,  quos  inter  ait  Amobius  ex  £thiopi^ 
iDteriore  per  igneam  Zonam  venisse  Zoroastrem. 
la  shorty  they  have  supposed  a  Zoroaster,  wherever 
tliere  was  a  Zoroastrian :  that  is,  wherever  the  re- 
Kgicm  of  the  Magi  was  adopted,  or  revived.  Many 
were  called  after  him :  but  who  among  men  was 
die  Prototype  can  only  be  found  out  by  diligently 
ooUating  the  histories,  which  have  been  trans- 
niitted.  I  mention  among  men ;  for  the  title 
imgiiially  belonged  to  the  Sun;  but  was  meta- 
plibrically  bestowed  upon  sacred  and  enlightened 
personages.  Some  have  thought  that  the  person 
alhided  to  was  Ham.  He  has  by  others  been 
taken  for  Chus,  also  for  Mizraim,  and  ♦*  Nimrod : 
and  by  Huetius  for  Moses.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  consider  the  primitive  character,  as  given 
by  different  writers.  He  was  esteemed  the  first 
observer  of  the  heavens ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
autient  Babylonians  received  their  knowledge  in 


^  Huctii  Demons.  Evan.  Prop.  4.  p.  8S,  89- 
*"*  Sec  Fluctiusibid. 
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Astronomy  from  him :  winch  i  was  afterwaids  n^ 
▼ived  under  Ostanes ;  and  from  them  it  %ai 
derived  to  the  ^  Egyptians,  and  to  the  GrnriBL 
Zoroaster  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  all  tfaoM^ 
who  are  supposed  to  have  followed  his  ^iorti- 
tntes :  consequently  he  must  have  been  pmr  ts 
the  Magi,  and  Magta,  the  priests,  and  wihsI% 
which  were  derived  from  him.  Of  what  antiq^Hfef 
they  were,  may  be  learned  from  Aristotle^  ^  Afnt^ 

TiXuc    /    ip    frp^ru    vtfi    fiXo0*»^iac    (rsc    M«y#()    MSI 

wftvCun^Mf  f iir«i  TMf  AiytntTutf*  The  Afagi,  aceofikff 
to  AristotlCy  were  prior  even  to .  the  Egifftimm : 
and  with  the  antiquity  of  the  Egyptians,  we  tie 
well  acquainted.  Plato  styles  him  the  son  of 
^^Oromazes,  who  was  the  chief  Deity  of  the 
Persians :  and  it  is  said  of  him,  that  he  langfaed 
upon  the  day  on  which  he  was  ^  bom.  By  this 
I  imagine,  that  something  fortunate  was  supposed 


— of*  Jr  A»yvTT»o»  xatk  '£>7^>if  tot^afro.    Anon,  apud   Snidam. 

^  Primus  dicitar  magicas  artes  invcnisse.     Justin.  1.  t.  c  1. 

*^'  Diog.  Lacrtius  Prooem.  p.  6. 

^^  Tvf  Mmyt$a9  tup  Zm^oar^  nr  Si^ym^H.  Plato  io  Alcibiade^ 
I.  l.p.  122. 

Agathias  calh  him  the  son  of  Ororaasdet.  1.  2.  p.  6^. 

**  Pliny.  1.  7-  c.  l6.  Risit  codcm,  quo  natus  est,  die.  See  Lord's 
account  of  the  modern  Persces  in  India.*  c.  3.  It  is  by  them  said, 
^hat  he  laughed  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  world. 
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to  be  porteoilied ; .  aOnie  inflicauLoii,.  Uiatjtlie  ebiUi 
wtNild  proVB:  a.  hled^ing  to  \JI^  World;  In  .bis 
duUhood  he  is  iaid  to  have  beetiiundo'  tbft.(Mf 
ef  ?A£onades:  which  I'shatild  imagine  ;ito$  )a 
BUM.  of  the.  chief  Deity  Orom«ze%  his  reputed 
father.  He  was  in  pcocess  of  time  grel^tly  enriched 
with  knowledge,  and  became  in  high  repute  for 
Ui.^  piety,;  and  Justice.  He  first  sacrificed  fio.tbt 
Gkodiy  and  taught  men  to  do  th6  **  same*  He  like* 
Ime  instructed  them,  in  science,  for  which  he  was 
gically.  '*  famed: .  and  ^as  the  first  who  gave  tbem 
kMMk  The  Babylonians  seem  to.haire  leferred  to 
Um  every  thing,  which  by  the  Egyptians  was  tfC- 
Iributed  tO'Tboth  and  Hermes.  .  He  had  tlie  titie 
ifi^Zbitules,  which  signifies  the  Lord  of.ligbl^ 
imd  is  equivalettt  to  Orus,  Oromanes,  and  Osiris* 
lt#tt  sometimes  expressed  '^Zar-Atis,  andaup* 
posed  to  belong  to  a  feminine  Deity  of  the  Per- 


^  Hermippui  apud  Plinium.  1.  30.  c.  i. 

^  Dio.  Chrysostom.  Oratio  Borystheoioi.  3S.  Fol.  44S.  Kuseb. 
Prsp.  1.  1.  p.  42.  See  also  Agathias  just  ffietitioned. 

^  ^Mi»  nmrm$m  ««i  x^ifn^Mi.  Plutarch*  Is.  el  Osir.  p.  SSO- 

^  Primus  didtur  artcs  magicas  iavenhBe»  et  mutkli  priueipit, 
■kleiMUtquc  motus  diligentmime  spectasie.    Justin.  1.  I.e.]. 

^'  Zm^mKi'  km  ym^  9W  mtnm  i vwfv^ui.    Agatk.  L2.pi>  £S. 

^  aa^^rif,  A^nptHf  nt^vw.     Hesych. 

2ar»Ades  sigaifics  the  Lord  of  light :  Zar-Atis  and  Atith,  tW 
Lord  of  fire. 
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sians.  Moses  Cborenensis  styles  him  ^^ 
and  speaks  of  bim  as  the  father  of  the  Goda. 
Phitarch  would  insinuate,  that  he  was  aatbor  of 
the  doctrine,  embnured  afterwards  by  the  lb- 
nicheans,  concerning  two  prevailing  priBGipk% 
the  one  good,  and  the  other  evil  ^:  die  fonnerof 
these  was  named  Oromazes,  the  latter 
But  these  notions  were  of  late  "  date,  in 
scm  of  the  antiquity  which  is  attributed  to 
^  Zoroaster.  If  we  might  credit  what  was  ddnrend 
in  the  writings  transmitted  under  hb  name, 
were  probably  composed  by  some  of  tfie 
Magi,  they  would  afibrd  us  a  much  higher 
of  htt  doctrines.  Or  if  the  account  ghrai  by 
Qstanes  were  genuine,  it  would  proves  dnft  fSbat 
had  been  a  true  notion  of  the  Deity  tmnsonCtal 
from  ^  Zoroaster,    and  kept  up  by   the  Ifaflv 


"  L.  i.  c.  5.  p.  16.  Of  the  title  Zar-0%^uius,  I  sball  trrmt  kfc- 
after. 

**  Plutmrch.  Is.  et  (Xiris.  p.  309. 

"  Sec  Agauhias.  1. 2.  p.  62. 

'*  Platarch  ms%j  that  Zoroaster  lired  five  thottsandyean  Wbrr 
the  Tn^an  war.     notarch  above. 

tf^rrv.     F.iweb.  P.  E.  1. 1,  p.  4:2. 
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when  the  rest  of  the  gentile  world  was  in  dark- 
ness. But  this  was  by  no  means  true.  It  is  said 
of  Zoroaster,  that  he  had  a  renewal  of  ^  life:  for 
1  apply  tu  the  original  person  of  the  name,  what 
was  attributed  to  the  Afagiis  of  Paniphylia :  and 
it  is  related  of  him,  that  while  he  was  in  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  death,  he  was  instructed  by -the 
^  Gods.  Some  speak  of  his  retiring  to  a  moun- 
tain of  Armenia,  where  he  had  an  intercourse  with 
the  ^*  Deity :  and  when  the  mountain  burned  with 
firr,  he  was  preserved  unhurt.  The  place  to  which 
he  retired,  according  to  the  Persic  writers^  was  in 
the  region  called  ^'  Adarbain ;  where  in  aftertimes 
was  the  greatest  Puratheion  in  Asia.  This  region 
was  in  Armenia :  and  some  make  him  to  have  been 
bom  in  the  same  country,  upon  one  of  the  Gor- 
disean  ^  mountains.  Here  it  was,  that  he  first  in- 
stituted sacrifices,  land  gave  laws  to  his  followers; 
which  laws  are  su]^posed  to  be  contained  in  the 
sacred  book  named  Zandavasta.  To  him  has  been 
attributed  the  invention  of  Magic  ;  which  notion 
has  arisen  from  a  misapplication  of  terms.    The 


^'Cleraens.  I.  5.  p.  711* 

*'  E»  ih  yiH/Mvec  i^aiisv  ira^s  Oiiirf.     Ibid. 

"Dion.  Chryso«toni.  Onitio  Borytthenica.  p.  44S. 

*'Hydc.  p.  3ie. 

*^  Abulfeda.  vol.  3.  p.  68.  See  Hyde.  p.  31?. 
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filii  Noe  fuit  Chus.  Hie  ad  Persas  transiit,  quem 
Persse  vocitavere  Zoroastrem.  Chus,  we  find,  was 
called  by  this  title;  and  from  him  the  religion 
styled  Magia  passed  to  the  Persians.  But  titles, 
as  I  have  shewn,  were  not  always  determinatety 
appropriated :  nor  was  Chus  the  original  persoi), 
who  was  called  Zoroaster.  There  was  another 
beyond  him,  who  was  the  first  deified  mortal,  and 
the  prototype  in  this  worship.  To  whom  I  allude, 
may,  I  think,  be  known  from  the  history  given 
above.  It  will  not  fail  of  being  rendered  veiy 
clear  in  the  course  of  my  procedure. 

The  purport  of  the  term  Zoroaster  is  said,  by 
^'  the  autlior  of  the  Recognitions,  and  by  others, 
to  be  the  Hving  star  :  and  they  speak  of  it  as  if  it 
were  of  G  recian  etymology,  and  from  the  words 
^uo¥  and  amf.  It  is  certainly  compounded  of 
Aster,  which,  among  many  nations,  signified  a  star. 
But,  in  respect  to  the  former  term,  as  the  object 
of  the  Persic  and  Chaldaic  worship  was  the  Sun, 
and  most  of  their  titles  were  derived  from  thence; 
we  may  be  pretty  certain,  that  by  Zoro- Aster  was 
meant  Sol  Asterius.  Zor,  Sor,  Sur,  Sehor,  among 
the  Amonians,  always  related  to  the  Sun.  Euse- 
bius  says,  that  Osiris  was  esteemed  the  same  as 


'*Ar^o>  ^tfo>.    Clemens  Uccognit.  1.  4.  c.  28.  p.  546.  Grfg. 
roneosis  supra.    Some  have  interpreted  the  name  mr^Bvm. 
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Dionusus,  and  the  Sun :  and  that  he  was  called 
^  Surius.  The  region  of  Syria  was  hence  deno- 
minated IvfKn ;  and  is  at  this  day  called  Souria, 
from  Sur,  and  Sehor,  the  Sun.  The  Dea  Syria  at 
Hierapolis  was  properly  Dea  Solaris.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  SuVs  being  called  Sor,  and  Sur,  we 
find  that  his  temple  is  often  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  ^*  Beth-Sur,  and  "*  Beth-Sura,  which 
Josephus  renders  '*  BiiO-2«f.  It  was  also  called 
Bcth-Sor,  and  Beth-Soron,  as  we  learn  from 
"  Eusebius,  and  ^'  Jerome.  That  Suria  was  not 
merely  a  provincial  title  is  plain,  from  the  Suria 
Dea  being  worshipped  at  Erix  in  '^  Sicily ;  and 


^^  Tl^9^my9ftvyffi  ««»  Sv^iof.  Pr.  Evan.  1. 1.  p.  27*  Some  would 
change  it  to  Xf»^»o» :  but  they  are  both  of  the  same  purport ;  and 
iMleed  the  same  term  dififerently  expressed.  Persse  Xvfn  Dcum 
«pc«nl.  Liliiis  Gyrald.  Synt.  1.  p.  5. 

*♦  Joshua,  c.  15.  V.  58. 

''  1  Maccab.  c.  4.  v.  6l,  called  Beth-Zur,  2  Chron.  c.  11. 
T.  7.  There  was  an  anticnt  city  Sour,  in  Syria,  near  Sidon. 
Judith,  c.  2.  V.  28.  it  retains  its  name  at  this  day. 

^*  Bnd^^.  Antiq.  1.  8.  c.  10. 

The  Sun  was  termed  Sehor,  by  the  sons  of  Ham,  rendered  Sour, 
Surius,  Sfi^tof  by  other  nations. 

£ti^i        •   'H^iof.     Ilesych.       £fi^(«(    •fofca   art^o^f   v    i  *HAiof. 

PhavorinUs. 
*^  SiJbvf— tn  tv9  KuiAn  BtBa^^uw,  In  Onomastico. 
^^  Bethsur  est  hodie  Bethsoron.  In  locis  Hebraeis. 
'•  Lilius  Gyraldus  Syntag.  13.  p.  402. 
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from  an  inscription  to  her  at  ^  Rome.  She  vas 
worshipped  under  the  same  title  in  Britui^  as  ^ft 
piay  infer  from  an  Inscription  at  Sir  Hpl^ 
Cotton's,  of  Connington^  in  Cambridgeshire. 

''  DEM  SURI^ 

SUB  CALPURNIO 

LEG.  AUG.  Sec. 

Syria  id  called  Sour,  and  Souristan,  at  this  d9j. 

The  Grecians  therefore  were  wrong  in  thdr 
etymology  ;  and  we  may  trace  the  origiif  of  thdr 
mistake,  when  they  supposed  the  meaiiing  of 
Zoroaster  to  have  been  vivens  astrum.  I  have 
mentioned,  that  both  Zon  and  ^  Zoan  signified 
the  Sun ;  and  the  term  Zor  had  the  same  mean- 
ing. In  consequence  of  this,  when  the  Gredav 
were  told  that  Zor- Aster  was  the  same  as  Zoaii- 
Aster,  they,  by  an  uniform  mode  of  mistake,  ex- 
pressed the  latter  (uov ;  and  interpreted  Zoroaster 
arff  a  ^ww.  But  Zoan  signified  the  Sun.  The  city 
Zoan  in  Egypt  was  Heliopolis ;  and  the  land  of 


•^  JoW.  O.  M.  et  Dtm  Suric:  Gniter.  p.  5.  n.  1. 

D.  M.  SYRIiE  McruiD.  Patinus.  p.  183. 
*'  Apud    Brigantas   in    Northumbrid.    Camdeo's    BrituiBia. 
p.  1071. 

'^  See  Radicals,  p.  42.  of  Zon. 

1 
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Zoan  the  Heliopolitan  nome.  Both  Zoan-Aster, 
and  Zor- Aster,  signified  Sol  Asteriiis.  The  God 
Menes  was  worshipped  under  the  symbol  of  a 
bull ;  and  oftentimes  under  the  symbol  of  a  bull 
and  a  man.  Hence  we  read  of  Meno*Taur,  and  of 
Taur-Men,  in  Crete,  Sicily,  and  other  places. 
The  same  person  was  also  styled  simply  *'  Taurus^ 
from  the  emblem  under  which  he  was  represented. 
This  Taurus  was  also  called  Aster,  and  AsteriuSi 
as  we  learn  from  ^  Lycophron,  and  his  Scholiast 

*0  Anif  »of  JuTK  fTii^  •  x»i  Miytrauf  •(•     JBjf  Astcrius  U 

signified  the  same  person  as  the  Minotaur.  This 
Taur- Aster  is  exactly  analagous  to  '*  Zor- Aster 
above.  It  was  the  same  emblem  as  the  Mneuisi 
or  sacred  bull  of  Egypt ;  which  was  described 
with  a  star  between  his  horns.  Upon  some  of  the 
^  entablatures  at  Naki  Rustan,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  antient  Persepolis,  we  find  the  Sun  to  be 
described  under  the  appearance  of  a  bright  *'  star  : 


''  Cbron.  Paschalt.  p.  43.  Scrvias  upon  Virg.  J&xmii.  I.  6. 
▼.  14. 

^  Lycophron.  ▼.  1301. 

"  Zor  and  Taor,  tmoQg  the  Amonisai,  had  tometiiiiai  the  asine 
mesning. 

^  See  the  eograving  of  the  Mneois,  called  by  Heiodotiis  the 
toll  of  Mycerinm.  Herod.  1.  2.  c.  130.  Editio  We«elii^  et 
Gronov. 

*'  See  the  Plates  aonexed,  which  are  copied  from  Ksmpfer^s 
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and.faotbiiig  can  better  explain  the  bistory  there 
represented,  than  the  account  given  of  Zoroaster. 
He  was  the  reputed  son  of  Oromazes,   the  chief 
Deity ;  and  his  principal  instructor  was  Azonaces, 
the  same  person  under. a  different  title.     He  is 
spoken  of  as  one  greatly  beloved  by.  heaven :  and 
it  b  mentioned  of  him,  that  he  longed  very  much 
to  see  the  Deity,  which  at  his  importunity  was 
granted   to  him.   .  This  interview,  hbwever,  was 
not  effected  by  his  own  corporeal  eyes,  but  by 
the  mediation  of  an  ^^  angel.     Through  this  me- 
dium the  visioh  was  performed  :  and  he  obtained 
a  view  of  the  Deity  surrounded  with  light.     The 
angel,  through  whose  intervention    this   favour 
was  imparted,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 
styled  Zoni,  and-  *^  Azoni.     All  the  vestments  of 


Amoenitates  Exotica;,  p.  312.  Lc  Briiyn.-  Plate  15S.  Hyde. 
Relig.  Vet,  Pers.  Tab.  6.  See  also  plate  2.  and  plate  4.  5.  vol.  1. 
of  this  work.  They  were  all  originally  taken  from  the  noble  ruins 
at  Istachar,  and  N  .ki  Rustan  in  Persia. 

••  Huetii  Prop.  4.  p.  92. 

Lord,  in  ins  account  of  the  Persces,  Siiys,  that  Zertoost  (so  -be 
expresses  the  name)  was  conveyed  by  an  Angel,  and  saw  theDeiiy 
in  a  vision,  who  appeared  like  a  bright  light,  or  flame.  Accouot 
of  the  Persecs.  c.  3. 

^^  Sec  Stanley's  Chaldaic  Philos.  p'.  7-  and  p.  11.  They  were 
by  Damascius  styled  Zwxn  and  A?idfi>t :  both  terms  of  the  same 
purport,  though  distinguished  by  j;ersons\vlio  did  not  know  their 
purport. 


w. 
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tiie  piiesto,  and  those  in  which  they  used  to  ap- 
pare!  their  Deities,  had.  sacred  namesi  taken  from 
terms  in  their  worship.     Such  were  Camise,  Caur 
dyf»  Camia,  Cidaris,  Mitra,  Zona,  and  the  Uke. 
The  last  was  a  sacred  fillet,  or  girdle,^ which  they 
Mteemed  an  emblem  of  the  orbit  described  by 
Ski,   die.  Sun..  .  .Tbey  .  either  representee!  their 
QKodfi  iB^gkidtd  round:  Lwith  a  serpent,  wMch  was 
•&4niblem'>of  thesame.roeaning;  or  else  with  thk 
Inonlageyidenominated^  Zona.  They  seem  to  have 
been  secondary  Deities,  who  A^ere  called  Zoni  and 
*"  Azoni.  The  term  signifies  Heliadas:  and  they  were 
looked  upon  as  cethereal  essences,  a  kind  of  ema- 
nation from  the  Sun.    They  were  exhibited  under 
different    representations ;     and    oftentimes   like 
Cneph  of  Egypt.     The  fillet,    with   which  the 
Azoni  were  girded,  is  described  as  of  a  fiery  na<^ 
ture :    and    they   were    supposed   to  have  been 
wafted  through  the  air.     Arnobius  speaks  of  it 
in  this  light.    ^^  Age,   nunc,   veniat,  quasso,  per 
igneam  zo'nam  Magus  ab  interiore  orbe  Zoroas- 
tres.     L  imagine,  that  by  Azonaces,  A^&n^Axfi;,  be- 


.     *^fi6ePl^Uaf  annexed; 

f  A^iiitianus  Capella.  1.  1.  c.  17.  Ex  cunctis  igitor  Cceli  re- 
^nibot  advocatis  Diis,  cceteri,  quos  Azonos  vocant,  ipso  com- 
moDente  Cyllcnio,  convocantur.  Pscllus  styles  them  A^wio*,  and 
Ztnmo^  See  Scholia  upon  the  Cbaldaic  Oruclcs. 

^^  Arno|Miii.  1. 1.  p.  31. 
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fbietnentioned,  the  reputed  teacher  of  Zorowter, 
was  meant  the  chief  Deity^  the  same  as  Oromanei^ 
aad  Oromasdes.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  »• 
pieme  of  those  ssthereal  spirits  described  above ; 
and  to  have  been  named  Axon*NakiSy  which  sig- 
nifies the  great  Lord,  ^  Aaon.  Naki,  Nakis,  Na- 
chis,  Nachus,  Negos^  all  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
world  betoken  a  king.  The  tempk  at  Istachaiv 
near  which  these  repicsentations  were  found,  is 
at  this  day  called  the  palace  of  Naki  Biista%  frho- 
ever  that  personage  may  have  been. 


ORPHEUSL 

THE  character  of  Orpheus  is  in  pme  respects 
not  unlike  that  of  Zoroaster,  as  will  appear  in  die 
sequel.  He  went  over  many  regions  of  the  earth; 
and  in  all  places,  whither  he  came,  was  esteemed 
both  as  a  priest,  and  a  prophet  There  seems  to 
be  more  in  his  history  than  at  first  sight  appears : 
all  which  will  by  degrees  be  unfolded.     His  skill 


^^  The  Son  was  styled  both  Zob,  9m4  Abob  ;  Xuk  and  Ann: 
•o  Dercetis  wts  called  Atargatis:  Neith  of  Eg]rpl»  Aneitii.  Hie 
same  was  to  be  obserrod  in  places.  Zelis  was  called  AziKt :  Sa- 
ba, Azaba:  Stura,  Astura:  Puglia,  Apuglia:  Bnsos^  Ebosos: 
Damasec,  Adaniasec.  Azon  was  therefore  the  same  as  Zon  ;  ni 
AzoD  Nakis  may  be  iaterpretcd  Sol  Rex,  ird  Dotnimis. 
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In  harmony  i$  represented  as  very  woaderfial; 
iosotnuch  that  he  is  said  to  have  tamed  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest,  and  made  the  trees  folloir 
him*  He  likewise  could  calm  the  wipds,  and 
appease  the  raging  of  the  sea.  These  last  cir- 
cumstances are  taken  notice  of  by  a  poet  in  some 
fine  verses,  therein  he  laments  his  death. 

He  is  mentioned,  as  having  been  twice  in  a  state 
of  ^  death  ;  which  is  represented  as  a  twofold  de* 
scent  to  the  shades  below.  There  is  also  an  ob<» 
scure  piece  of  mythology  about  his  wife^  and  a 
serpent  i  also  of  the  Rhoia  or  Pomegranate : 
which  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  some  sym** 
boUcal  representation  at  a  time,  when  the  purport 
was  no  longer  understood.  The  Orpheans  dealt 
particularly  in  symbols,  as  we  learn  from  Pro- 

clus.      '  O^^ixoi  fiot  crv/btCoXoif,     IluOaya^iioi  fut  iixfMNr, 

ra  iua  fxfwvup  tfnfAt¥o^.  His  character  for  science 
was  very  great;  and  Euripides  takes  particular 


'  Antholog.  1.  3.  p.  269. 

*  See  Huetius.  Demons,  £vaiig.  prop.  4.  p.  129. 

^  In  Tbeolog.  Platonii.  L  1.  c.  4. 
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notice  of  some  antient  tabtetis,  containing  nlHcb 
nlutary :  knowled^  which  were  bequeathed  to 
the  :Thraciafis  4>y  Orpheus  :  ^  if  Of  pun  xemYfmi^ 
^(U(. .  Pl^to  st^es  his  works  ^  CiCamv  j/uift/o,  a  wM 
lumber  df  learnings  from  the  quantity,  which  pco* 
pie  pretended  had  been  transmitted  from  hhn. 
He  one  while  resided  in  Greece ;  and  particularly 
at  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  Here  he  introduced  the 
rites  of  Dionusus,  and  celebrated  his  Orgies  upon 
mount  ^  Cithaeron.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  instituted  those  rites :  and  was  the  au- 
thor of  all  mysterious  worship.  ^  Tlfurog  Oj^m 
f&urn^idL  3ui)9  votfiiaiup.  AH  these  were  accompanied 
with:science  of  another  nature  :  for  he  is  reputed 
to  have  been  skilled  in  many  arts. 
.  J?rom-Thebes  be  travelled  towards  the  sea-coast 
of  Ghaonia,  in  order  to  recover  his  lost  Eury- 
dice;.who  had  been  killed  by  a  serpent.     Ac- 

^ordiflttg  to  1^  Agatharchides   Cnidius   it   was  at 

t  - » 

, .     .  ♦     •  • .  .      .  ■  • 


'T 


'  Plato  de  Rcpub.  1.  2.  p.  3f»4. 
/Lactam,  de  F.  R.  I,  1.  p.  105. 
^  Scholia  in  Alcestin.  v.  968. 

Conccjning  Orpheus,  see  Diodorus.    1.    1.  p.   S6.     Aristoph. 
Ranae.  v.  1064.     Eusefc,  P.  E.  lib.  10.  p.  469. 
•  L,  22.  See  Natalis  comes,  I.  7*  p.  401. 
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Aorthon  in  Epirua,  that  he  descended  for  thb 
purpose  to  the  shades  below.  ,  The  same  account 
is  given  by  ^  Pausanias,  who  calls  the  pla9e  more 
truly  Aomon.  In  the  Orphic  Argonauts  it  is  said 
to  have  been  performed  atT^enarus  in/''.Laconia. 
He  likewise  resided  in  Egypt,  and  travdled  over 
the  regions  of  Libya ;  and  every  where  instructed 
people  in  die  rites,  and  religion,  which  he  pro* 
fessed.  In  the  same  manner  he  went  over  a  great 
part  of  the  world. 


II 


Some  make  Orpheus  by  birth  a  Thracian ;  some 
an  Arcadian  :  others  a  Theban.  Pausanias  men- 
tions  it  as  an  opinion  ^mong  the  '*  Egyptians, 
that  both  Orpheus,  and  Amphion,  were  from 
their  country.  There  is  great  uncertainty  about 
bis  parents.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  son  of  (Eagrus,  and  Calliope  :  but  As- 
clepiades  made  him  the  son  of  Apollo,  by  that 
'^  Goddess.    By  some  his  mother  was  said  to  have 


» L.  9.  p.  76s. 
"  Ibid.  V.  99. 

"  L.  6.  p.  505. 

"  Apollon.  Rhod.  1.  1.  v.  S5. 


«3t 


ocelli  M!v  IS  sscanc? :  nnr  %f 

TjisufincfiC  mit  F^oisr:    iikr  ^iQ!y 

JikitLmnjiu.  fit'  JkuzuAtts  Suuuiiu^  ftir 

i5xr~^t7e-  IV*  Tiiur  Tfiif  ji«usituiii.  hFIcSbbf::  snE  ^Bfrf^iirf 
III  inw*r*fwit^  JTfin  *  iinu 
Xurv'  -tF  :&ff  TtiiixiS!^   rvsnntisf  tcr  ^sv  last 


s 


UfrC  un«a    vmfti 


IB8B»    »   II 
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done  by  Orpheut,  are  attributed  to  other  persons^ 
such  as  '^  EetioD,  Museui,  Melampus,  Linus, 
Cadmus,  and  Pbilammon.  Some  of  these  are 
said  to  have  had  the  same  ^  parents.  Authors  in 
their  accounts  of  Orpheus,  do  not  agree  about 
the  manner  of  his  *'  dMth.  The  common  notion  is, 
that  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Thracian  women. 
But,  according  to  Leonides,  in  Laertius,  he  was 
slain  by  lightning :  and  there  is  an  ^  epitaph  to 
that  purpose.  The  name  of  Orpheus  is  to  be 
found  in  the  lists  of  the  Argonauts :  and  he  is 
mentioned  in  the  two  principal  poems  upon  that 
inbject.  Yet  there  were  writers  who  placed  him 
eleven  generations  before  the  war  of  Troy,  conse- 
quently ten  generations  before  that  expedition. 

•i  Ilia  fn^iir.     He  wa9^  born  eleven  ages  hefore  the 
ntge  rf  TVoy,  and  he  is  said  to  have  lived  nine 


>mm 


'*  OemeDlb  Cohort,  p.  1 2.  Diog.  Laert.  Procem.  p.  3*  Hero* 
^tts.  I.  2.  c.  49*  Diodonis.  L  I.  p.  S7*  1.  3.  p.  300.  Apollo- 
<>orin»  1.  1.  |».  7. 

**  LiDBS  was  the  sod  of  ApoUo  and  Calliope.     See  Suadas^ 


^  There  were,  in  like  suuiBer,  diflerent  places  where  he  was  svp* 
Poaed  to  have  been  buried. 

^  Prottm.  p.  5.  Antbolog.  1.  3.  p.  270.  In  like  manner  Zo^ 
*^itsr  was  said  to  have  been  slain  fay  lightning. 


^•.jj..  ^..^. 
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ag€9;  and  aooording  io  mme  deoem.  TUs  eztait 
of  ^  life  iiu  been  gireii.luiii  in  wder  to  bring  jhpn 
down  as  low  u  ifae  sra.of  the  ArgpnanH :  llnwgfci 
if  we  may  belnre  Pbeorcyda  Synii^  he  Ind  no 
shaie  in  that  expedition^ . 

To  remedy  the  inconaisteiwxa^  which  aiise  in 
the  history  of  Orpheus,  writen  have  supposei 
many  persons  of  this  name.    Suidas  takes  notkc 
of  no  less  than'  four  in  *^  Thrace.    But  all  tfaeie 
will  not  make  the  history  consistent.     Vossius 
therefore,  with  good  reason,  doubts  whether  such 
a  person  ever  existed.    Nay,  he  asserts,  ^  Trium* 
viros  istos  Poeseos,   Orphea,   Musasum,  Linum^ 
nonfuisse:  sed  esse  nomina  ab  andqua  PluBni^ 
cum  lingus^  qu^  usi  Cadmus^  et  aliquamdiu  posteri. 
There  is  great  truth  in  what  Vossius  here  ad- 
vances :  and  in  respect  to  Orpheus,  the  testimony 
of  Aristotle,  quoted  by  him  from  Cicero,  is  veiy 
decisive.      ""  Orpheum  poetam  docet  Aristoteles 
nunquam   fiiisse.     Dionysius,    as  we  learn  from 
Suidas,  afllirmed  the  same  thing.     Palsepliatus  in- 
deed admits  the  man ;  but  sets  aside  the  history. 


^  Tzetzes  makes  him  live  one  bu mired  years  before  the  war  of 
Troy. -Hist.  399.  Cijil.  12. 

*^  Vossius  dcWrte  Poet.  c.  13.  p.  /S. 

^'  Cicer')  dc    Nat.  Dcor.  1.  1.  c.  .3S.    See  also  Ji^lian.   Var. 
Hist.  1.  8.  c.  0*. 
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\9mfht  MM$  i  vf(*  n  Bifmi  /mi4k.  The  iistary-toa 
fl^Orphems  is  Mothmg  Use  iW  a  finbh.^  *  From 
AM'Imm  bnniMiM,  I  think  it  is  plaim-  tbat  under 
^cbvBctmr  of  tbi«.  peraoiiage  we  #re  to  under- 
tuid  a  people  wanted  ^  Orpheans ;  who,  as  Vos- 
(p  rightly  intinlilea,  were  '*the  -saiAe  as  the 
MflAiaiis.  In  consequence  of  this,  there  wiH 
Wnqtimes  be  found  a  great  similarity  between  the 
binacters  of  these  two  persons. 
I.  have  shewn,  that  Colonies  from  ""  Eflypt  set- 
efl  in  the  region  of  Sethon,  called  afterwards 
ethpni^  upontlie  river  Paiiestinus.  They  were 
l(Mfise  to  bcf  found  in  the^  countries  of  Edonia, 
ieiia,  and  Peonia :  in  one  of  which  they  founded 
ci|y  and  temple.  The  Grecians  called  this  city 
^ipheus :  '*  Of ^c  in  mXic  »«•  Tf  TLM^hif.  Orplicus 
«  city  of  Thrace,  Mem  Pieria.  But  the .  pUce 
as  originally  expressed  Oxphii  by  which  is.meant 
It  oracular  temple  of  Orus.    From  hence,  and 


""CM-p.  S4. 

*•  Through  tbe  whole  of  this  I  •in  obliged  to  Jimot  fron  a 
SKNi  of  great  erudition,  the  late  celebrated  Profeiior  I.  M. 
emefy  of  Oottiogen  :  to  whom,  however,  I  am  greatly  indebted, 
id  parliculsrly  for  hb  curtout  edtti9n  of  the  Orphic  peemi,  pub* 
ihed  at  Leipsick,  176^ 

^  AU  the  Orphic  rites  were  confetMdly  from  Egypt.   Qiodorut 
inve>  See  Lucian't  Aitrologui. 
>'Soidat. 

VOL.  M.  s  e 


4tft  'nA!'A!rA£TBl»«t 

iraV  lOr  wWISDIp' one  ■■DIBKIIy   IBP 

lor  tke  C^biritic 


their  tkil   in   aifaoamttj  mmi*mmBe.    Bttftte 

GfcctflM  Imwt  ^oiBpfwifniiflBj  -  wtkMi  thgoBBirtit 

of  OM  |imMi»,  Ae^  InrtMj  df  a  people.    Wha 

they  settled  in  TbiMe;  they  iatfodhded  Ocirlnrtik 

ttd  llieir  wonMpy  «UMMig  tbe  boutetoot  '^  votito^ 

by  vfaooi  tbcy  wore  itfvcted  for  their  wficiiw 

koowtod^.    They  fikewise  beqiiulhul  amfey  vie- 

jnoriob  of  tbemselvet^  aad  of  thdr  forisftAei^ 

^bieh  Nrere  probably  soHie  embtematieol  wtif- 

toirs  opda  wood  or  itode :  Jience  weireod  of  tte 

tabteu  bf  Orpheus  preierrrd  in  Tbrace,  uidf#- 

tteobrir  apon  mount  ^  HsBmas.      The  ttriipk 

"Vhich  they  built  upim  diis  moontain' seetns  to 

-teive  been  a*  edlege,  and  to  have  conristed  df  t 

bociety  of  priests.    They  were  much  addicted  to 

celibacy,  as  we  may  judge  from  their  history; 

and  were,  in  great  measure,  recluses  after  the  mode 

of  Egypt  and  Canaan.     Hence   it   is  said  of 

Orpheus,  that  he  secreted  himself  from  the  world, 


lA-Mk 


^*  Maximus  Tyrius.  c.  37-  p*  441. 

'^  Scholia  upon  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides  v.  1267«  Ses  ^  . 


the  Alccktis.  V.  968. 
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and  led  the  Ijfe  of  a  ^  Swan :  and  it  is  moreover 
mentioned  of  Aristseus,  when  he  made  a  visit  to 
Dionusus  upon  mount  Hemus,  that  he  disappear- 
cd  from  the  tight  of  men,  and  was  never'  after 
^  seen.  According  to  the  most  common  accounts 
concerning  the  death  of  Orpheus,  it  was  bwiiis; 
Co  his  principles,  and  manner  of  liife.  He  was  a 
solitary,  and  refused  all  commerce  with  woman- 
kind :  hence  the  Masnades,  and  other  women  of 
Thrace,  rose  upon  him,  and  tore  him  to  pieces. 
It  is  said,  that  his  head,  and  lyre  were  throvm 
into  the  Hebrus ;  down  which  they  were  wafted 
to  Lemnos.  What  is  here  mentioned  of  Orpheus, 
UDdoubtedly  relates  to  the  Orpheans,  and  to  their 
temple  upon  mount  Hasmus.  This  temple  was  in 
process  of  time  ruined  :  and  there  is  great  reason 
to  think,  that  it  was  demolished  upon  account  of 
fhe  cruelties  practised  by  the  priests,  and  proba- 
bly from  a  detestation  of  their  unnatural  crimes, 
to  vUcb  there  are  frequent  allusions.  Ovid  ha- 
vbg  given  a  character  of  Orpheus,  concludes 
with  an  accusation  to  this  purpose. 

^  lUe  etiam  Thracum  populis  fiiit  auctor  amores 


**  Plato  de  Repub.  1.  10.  p.  620. 

^  Diodomt.  1. 4.  p.  282.    The  history  of  Aristaeut  u  nearly  a 
.tSTodj^of  the  hiitoriei  of  Orpheus  and  Cadmus. 

^  0%id.  Mctamorph.  1. 10.  v.  81.  The  like  mentioned  of  the 

z  e  it 
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In  teneros  transferre  mares :    citraque  javcB- 

tarn 
£tatis  breve  ver»  et  primos  carpere  flores. 

Those  of  the  community,  who  surnved  the  disas- 
ter,  fled  down  the  Hebrus  to  Lesbos ;  where  thr^ 
either  found,  or  erected,  a  temple  similar  to  that 
which  they  had  quitted.  Here  the  same  worship 
was  instituted ;  and  the  place  grew  into  great  re- 
putation. They  likewise  settled  at  Lemnos.  This 
island  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the  former; 
and  was  particularly  devoted  to  the  Deity  of  firr. 
It  is  said  by  Hecatacus,  that  it  received  die  name 
of  Lemnos  from  the  Magna  Dea,  Cybele.  She 
was  styled  by  the  natives  An/Ayt;,  and  at  her  shrine 
they  used   to  sacrifice  young  persons.     ^  Avf 

• 

fMyoAn^    XiyofjLiimg   Bin'    ra\iry   ii    xmi    «-aflfipji(    flvf». 

They  seem  to  have  named  the  temple  at  Lesbos 
Orph^  and  Orphei  caput :  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  very  famous  on  account  of  its  oracle.  Fhi- 
lostratus  says,  that  the  lonians,  and  JEolians,  of 
old  universally  consulted  it :  and,  what  is  extra- 


Cadmians.     Sec  iEschylus.    'Evt'  ivi  GwC^k.     Procem.  iEliin. 
Var.  Hist  1.  13.  c.  5. 

^^  Hecataeus  apud  Steph.  Byzant.  Ah/am^  The  first  inhabitants 
are  said  Co  have  been  Thraciaas,  styled  Sirriff  kai  Xmmmm\  tkt 
chief  cities  Myrina,  and  liephaistia. 
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Unary,  that  it  was  held  in  high  estimation  by 
}  people  of ''  Babylonia.  He  calls  the  place  the 
id  of  Orpheus :  and  mentions,  that  the  oracle 
iceeded  from  a  cavity  in  the  earth ;  and  that 
was  consulted  by  Cyrus,  the  Persian.  That 
I  Babylonians  had  a  great  veneration  for  a  tem* 
named  Orphi,  I  make  no  doubt;  but  it  cer- 
nly  could  not  be  the  temple  at  Lesbos.  During 
I  Babylonish  empire,  Greece,  and  its  islands^ 
re  scarcely  known  to  people  of  that  country, 
d  when  the  Persians  succeeded,  it  is  not  credi- 
ts that  they  should  apply  to  an  oracle  at  Les- 
1^  or  to  an  oracle  of  Greece.  They  were  too 
ii^ed  ifk  their  religious  notions  to  make  any  such 
i>lication.  It  is  notorious,  that,  when  Camby- 
,.  and  Ochus,  invaded  Egypt,  and  when  Xerxes 
de  his  inroad  into  Greece,  th^  burnt  and 
Ded  the  temples  in  each  nation,  Qut  of  abbmi- 
ion  to  the  worship.  It  was  another  place  m 
s  name,  an  oracle  of  their  own,  to  which  the 
bylonians,  and  Persians,  applied.  For  it  can- 
tbe  supposed,  in  the  times  spoken  of,  that 
y.  had  a  correspondence  with  the  western  world, 
was  Ur,  in  Chaldjpa,  the  seat  of  the  antient 
Lgi,  which  was  styled  Urphi,  and  Orphi,  on 
;ount  of  its  being  the  seat  of  an  oracle.    That 


'•  Philoetrati  Heroica.  p.  £77*  •»  MiXn  i?  79  xp^i^'^* 


422  th£  an^altsis  ot 

tfiere  was'  such'  1  temple  is  plain  from  Stqilianns 
Byzantinus,  who  'tells  iis,    "  Molvtuqv   t^tip  wm 

liie  j(^haldwns  had  an  wade  as  Jamais  among 
the  people  of  those  parts,  as  Detplii  Has  hmong 
the  Grecians.  This  temple  was  undoubtedly  sty- 
lelf  Ufpl'n.  I  do  not  mean,  tKaC  this  was'  necri- 
sanly.a  proper  name;  bu£  an  appetfi'tive^  by 
which  oracular  places  were  in  general  distinguish- 
ed. Tne  city  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia  seems  likt- 
wiseL  to  have  had  the  name  of  Urphi,  which  watt 
given  on  account  of  the  like  ritesL  and  wd^hip. 
That  It  wks  so  named,  we  may  fairly  presume 
from  its  beipg  by  the  natives  called  ^  Urphfl,  at 
this  clav.  It  was  the  former  teniple,  tb  which 
the  jBabylonians.  and  Persians  had  recourse :  and 
it  was  from  the  Magi  of  these  parts,  that  the  Or- 
phic rites  and  mysteries  were  originally  deriVipd. 
Tney.  came  from  fiabylbnia  to  Egypt,  and  from 
thence  to  Greece.  We  accordingly  find  this 
particular  m  the  character  of  Orpheus,  ^  «w*  fi 
ro»  Qpfix  iA»yi\ia-ai  titpov,  that  he  was  griixt  in  all  'fKe 

•       .all*  •  »  » 

mysteries  of  the  Magi.  We  moreover  learn  from 
Stephauus  Monachius,  that  Orphon,  a  term  of  tbc 


^  Stcpb.  Byz.  XcXoW»0c. 

*®  Pocock's  Travels,  ▼ol.  2.  p.  ISS- 

^  Pausan.  1. 6.  p.  505. 


same  purport  as  Orpheus^  wa»  one* of  the'  ap()ei« 
lations,  by  which  the- Magi  were  called^  ^'Qp* 
phon^  qupd  Arabibus  Magum*  sonat  r  Ia  tfhotty 
undec  the  character  of  Orphens/  we.have  thebiv^ 
tory  both  of  the  Deity,  and  of  his  votaries.  '  The 
head'  of-OrpbeiiH  was  siud  to  have  beeti'  darned 
to  Lemnos,  just  as  th^  head  of  Osiris  used  to.  1)6 
wafted  to  BybUiSfe  He  is  described  as  going  «Yif 
the  shades  below,  and  afterwards  returning  ito 
upper  air.  This  is  similar  to  the  hisitojpy^  of  dMs 
ris,  who  was  suppo^d  to  have  been  in  a  stated  of 
death,  and  after  a  time  to  have  come  to-  Kfe. 

■  ■ 

Hiere  was  moreover  somethiqg  mysterious  in  tfie 
death  of  Orplieus.;  for  it  seems  to  have^been  oe- 
lekated  with  the  same  frantio  abts  of  grief^^'ut 
people  practised  in  their  lamentations  fbf  Thamii^ 
and'  Osiris,  and  at  the  rites  of  Baal.  The  Bistou 
ni VI  women,  who  were  the  same  a*  the  Tbyadetj 
and  Msenades,  used  to  gash  their  armi  with  knives, 
and  besmear  themselves  with  ^  bipod,  and  covev 
their  heads  with  ashes.  By  this  display  of  sor- 
row we  are  to  understand  a  religious  rite;  for 
Orpheus  was  a  title,  under  which  the  Deitf  of 
die  place  was  worshipped.  He  was  the  samie  as 
Ohis  of  Egypt,  whom  the  Greeks  esteemed  both 


^  See  Hnetii  Demonst.  Evang.  pr.  4.  p.  1S9- 

Afvof4»«i  ffwhn  6^MM»  wAoiMjaoi.  Antholog.  I.  3.  p.  270. 
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as  Jfiolki^.  ud  IkphaMtM.  That  iie^vm^  a  ddly 
it  plaiii  from  hir  lample  and  ooicle  alH>vaiiaiti0ii- 
ed^.wliich,  vc  find,,  weir  of  greint  repute;,  and 
iMOrted  to  by  varioua.  pcopk  from  the  •ppoale 

coast. 

Af  .there  was  aii  Orpbeua  in  Zhiacc;  so.  tlmB 
appeaMi  to  have  >beciiiaii  D«pha  in  t^  Laconia,  <tf 
wbate  hbtorj  we.  bave.J^utTcHr  xemaioa.  .  Tlwy 
TOpwaent  lier  asia:Itfymph,,tlie  daughter  of «Dio«, 
^  Ct^e^t^ hdovitd  hy. Piotuistts^  Sfae.wascaM, 
at  the  close  of  her  life,  to  have  heen.ichaiiged  <o 
a:  Aeo. :  Th^  fatile:  probably ; relate  tp  the  Df pnu- 
sifpai  andiOfih^'Pq^hic  rites, .  which  had  keen  fp 
earJy-tbiies  inlrodijiQed  into  the  part  of  the  wofU 
ahoTChMrntionedf  where  they,  were  .celebfated.4yt  a 
place  cftlled  Qqpiha^  Bat  the  rites  grew  intci  dli* 
use,:  ind.  the  .history  of  the: place,  becante*  pbso- 
Itib :  hetce  Qrpha  has  beca  con  verted,  to  a  nymph, 
favoured  of  the.  God  there  worshipped  ;..anid  was 
afterwards  itupposed.  to*  have,  heen  chfuiged  to 
one  of  the  trees»  which,  grew  within  its  pre* 
cinc(Sb  '•   .    T; 

Many  undertook  to  write  tbthistory  of  Orpli^i 
the  principal  of  whom  were-Zopurusjof  (krades, 
Prodicus  Chius,  Epigenes,  and  Herodorus,  They 
seem  all  to  have  run  into  that  general  mistake  of 


^  Scrvius  in  VirgiU  eclog.  8.     Sec  Salmasiuf  upon  golinu*. 
p.  425. 
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forming  a  new  personage  from  a  titk^  and  making 
thft  Deky  a  native,  wbeiie  he  wa»^  tnsbriMd.  Tha 
writings,  which  were  transmitted  under  the  name 
of  Orpheus,  were  innumerable:  and  are  jus^ 
xidiculed  by  Lucian,  both  for  their  quantity,  and 
matter.  There  were.  hoEwerer  some  curious  hymns, 
which  used  to  be  of  old  sung  in  Pieria,  and  Samo- 
thracia;  and.  which  Onomacritus  copied^  They 
contain,  indeed  little  more  tkttn  a  list  of  titles,  by 
which  the  Deity  in  different  places  Was  addressed. 
But  these  titles  are.of  great  antiquity :  and  though 
the  hymns  are  transniitted  in  a  modem  garb,  the 
pefsoQ^  through  whom  we  n^ceive  thein»  being  as 
late  as  ^  Pisistratns,  ycc  they  deserve  our  notice; 
They  must  necessa^Hy  be  of  consequence^  as  they 
f^r-tf)  the  worship  of  the  first  ages,  and  afford 
us  a^g^at  insight  ;tnto  the^TheoItfgy  bfthe  an-* 
tie^ts.  Those  jpecimetis  also^  which*  have  been 
preserved  by  Proclos,  in  his  dissertations,  upon 
Flatc^  afiVrd  matter  oC  great  cui^osity.  .  Thejri  aine 
all  imitations,  rather  than  translations^  of  die  an- 
tient  Orphic  poetry,  accompanied  witli  a  short 
comment  This  poetry  was  in  the  oiigitial  *  Amo-> 
nian  kniguage,  which  grew  ohsokte.  among  the 


i»i 


^'  Ilf^  ntf  virrmcomy  OAv/avi*^    Tatianu^.  Assyr.  p.  27^* 
^lieie  were  the  Orphic  bymnsy  which  were  sung  by  the  Lycomadae 
at  Athens. 


HollMlkn)  9mA -ynM  tfd  longer  hitclKgiblo:  kat 
■Vtt^ for  »ltMig«-tiMie  jiAjervwl  in  ^Samodnadi, 
iiMhtt9(!ifi)irtli<Sr«Mr»dntesc     * 


I .  -         ■     •  • 


CADMUS. 

ALTHOUQS I  have  Mia  ia  mach  tboue  DkH 
WMiik  SeMstrii,  aMi '  odier  g^pcat  tiareHefa,  I 
ctaNiot  quit  the  mlge<}t  till  I  hme  taken  notiw  of 
Gadimis :  for  his  eKpeditim»»  though  not  id  ex* 
ttDsi^e  ai  MBie,  whidi  I  have  heen  waaA^mmg^ 
afe  yet  estecnUed  of^gieait  eoB8e<|iieBce  ift^  tti 
historiee  of  antient  nafioiiAiL  The  thne  of  Ki 
MpfrnA  i»Gieece  is  looked  op-toaamfrmlMa: 
and  many  circmnsfances  in  ehrontology  v€  tfieMby 
determined.  He  is  commonty  reputed  to  have 
been  a  Pfaenician  by  birth ;  the  ion  of  Agemr, 
who  was  tlie  king  of  that  country.  He  was  aeat 
by  his  father's  oriler  in  quest  of  his  sister  Europa ; 
and  after  wandering  about  a  long  time  to  Htde 
purpose,  he  at  last  settled  io  Greece.  Tn  this 
country  were  many  traditions  conceminff  kn; 
especially  in  Attica,  and  B<eotia.  The  pavtiodar 
spot,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  taken  up  his 
residence,  was  in  the  latter  province  at  Tanagri 


DiodoruB  Sic.  1.  5.  p.  32S. 
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ii(M>ik  Aii  riH^er  IsHiMiis;  He  afterwards  bUHt' 
Ttebes :  and  wherever  he  came,-  lie^  iiHTOtiiicied 
t^^  religt6n  of  hb  country.  This  cofnsisrtfetf  iri  iAie 
vfdriinp  of  Dionusus;  and  in  th4  rites/which  by 
fh<^  lat^r  Gi^ks  were  termed  the  Diotnisioca. 
They  seemf  to  hane  btlen  much  the  ^mM  as  fii€ 
G^yrkic  liiyttenes,  >v)fich  he  is  said  t&  have^ 
^Mttblished  In  Samotlmicia:  He  imiglk  wHIi  ar 
mighty  dragon;  M*hose  teeth  he  afterwards  sowec^ 
Ifid  prbdtTced  an  amfiy  of  men.  To  hiiri  Greece 
H  supposed  to  have  been  indebted  for  the  fifst 
mtroduction  of  ^  letters ;  which  are  said  to  have 
been  the  letters  of  his  country  Plientciaj  an4  in 
number  sixteen.  He  married  Harmonia,  the 
daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus :  and  his  nuptials 
were  grafced  Intli  the  jfnesence  of  all  the  Gods, 
and  Goddesses ;  each  of  whchU  conferred  some 
gift  updn  tlie  bride.     He  had  several  children ; 


iivfiilH  tltVXMK  TlXrr«f  lU^fT*  Tt%MK«     NODBUS.  DIoOIIK  I.  4. 

1^  ISS. 

Tlera  frill  be  ftmnd  is  tomectretimitaiioes  a  graU  Raemblanot 
Wtwcen  GidbiM  and  Orphnit. 

*  'Oft  jb  ^MMKf (  ivTM  M  €V9  Kmifif  MTiBifUMi— tiTiyMyi*  himnm>Mi 
§f  TVf  *£M^NK9  JO  in  K«  Yfmfiinmrmp  im  totra  w^9  '2XX«n>.  Herod. 
1.  5.  c  5S. 

Uteras  —  in  Grcciam  intuliae  e  Pli«niicc  CadiDUtn,  sedecim 

mimero.   Plioy.  1. 7*  c.  56* 


/ 
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among  whom  was  a  daughter  Semele,  esteemed 
the  motherof  Bacchus.  After havmg experienced 
great  vicissitudes  in  iife,  he  is  said  to  have  retired 
with :  his  wife .  Harmpnia  to  the  coast  of  Illyria, 
whei:e  they  were  both  changed  to  serpents.  He 
was  succeeded  at  Thebes  by  his  son  Polydonis^ 
the  father ;0f  Labdacus,. ^  father  of  Laius^  This 
last  was  the  husband  of  Jocasta,  by  whom  he  had 
(Edipus. 

Bochart  with  wonderful  ingenuity,  and  equal 
learning,  tries  to  solve  the  senigmas,  under  which 
this  history  is  represented.  He  supposes  Cadmus 
to  have  been  a  fugitive  Canaanite,  who  fled  from 
the  face  of  Joshua :  and  that  he  was  called 
Cadmus  from  being  a  Cadmonite,  which  is  a  family 
mentioned  by  Moses.  In  like  manner  he  imagines 
that  Harmonia  had  her  name  from  mount  Hermon^ 
which  was  probably  in  the  district  of  the  Cadmo« 
nites.  The  story  of  the  dragon  he  deduces  from 
the  Hevset,  or  Hivites;  the  same  people  as  the 
Cadmonites.  He  proceeds  afterwards  with  great 
ajddress  to  explain  the  rest  of  the  fable,  concerning 
the  teeth  of  the  dragon,  which  were  sown;  and 
the  armed  men,  which  from  thence  arose:  and 
what  he  says  is  in  many  particulars  attended  with 
a  great  shew  of  probability.  Yet  after  all  his  in- 
genious conjectures,  I  am  obliged  to  dissent  from 
him  in  some  points;  and  particularly  in  one, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  moment.     I  cannot  be 
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induced  to  think,  that  Cadmus  was,  as  Bochart 
represents  him,  a  Phemcian.  Indeed  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  no  such  person  existed.  If  Cadmus 
brought  letters  from  Phenicia,  how  came  he  to 
bring  but  sixteen ;  when  the  people,  from  whom 
he  imported  them,  had  undoubtedly  more,  as  we 
may  infer  from  their  neighbours  ?  And  if  they 
were  the  current  letters  of  Greece,  as  Herodotus 
intimates ;  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  the  tablet  of 
Alcmena,  the  wife  of  Amphltr^^on,  the  third  in 
descent  from  Cadmus,  could  not  be  understood, 
as  we  are  assured  by  *  Plutarch  ?  He  says,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Agesilaus  of  Sparta,  a  written 
tablet  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  Alcmena,  to 
whom  it  was  inscribed :  that  the  characters  were 
obsolete;  and  unintelligible;  on  which  account 
they  sent  it  to  Conuphis  of  Memphis  in  Egypt,  to 
be  decyphered.  If  these  characters  were  Pheni- 
cian,  why  were  they  sent  to  a  priest  of  a  difierent 
country  for  interpretation  ?  and  why  is  thdr  date 
and  antiquity  defined  by  the  reign  of  a  king  in 

£gypt  ?    *  Tk^  rvTra;    tiircn  rmg   iiri    tl^mrn    C»ctXivoifrt 

Yf^m^Krixn^.  The  form  of  the  letters  was  the  same 
as  was  in  use  when  Proteus  reigned  in  that  country. 
Herodotus,  indeed,  to  prove  that  the  Cadmians 


'  Plutarch.  Degenio  Socratis.  vol.  I.  p.  57S« 
*  Plutarch,  above* 


•l^fought  kuen  into  iGivepc^ . aseuns  f»,  ^utlK 

.taw  specimens  ^f  tbeir  writipg  at  Thebes  Jn  ibt 
temple  of  ApoUo'*  IsQieoius:  that-tbcie  W|s^ 
tripod  as  antieat  as  the  leign  of  Laius^  t)ie,soii  of 
Labdacos;  with  an  ioscription,  whi^  juoypoilc^ 

.  that  it  had  been  there  dedicated  by  Amphinroo 
upon  his  victory  over  the  Teleb<)&    I  nif  kir  90 

.  doubt,  but  that  Herodotus  saw«  tripods  vitb  an- 
tient  inscriptions :  and  there  might  be  one  with 

.  the  name  of  Amphitryon :  but  how  could  be  be 
aure  that  it  was  the  writing  of  that  pe^sol^  a^d 
of  those  times  r  -  We  know  what  a  pleasure  there  is 

.  in  enhancing  the  antiquity  of  things ;  and  ^  how 

.  often  inscriptions  are.  forged  for  that  puipote.  Is 
it  credible  that  the  characters  of  Amptutiyoa 
should  be  so  easy  to  be  apprehended,  when  those 
of  his  wife  Alcmena  could  not  be  undcistoodr 
and  which  of  the  two  are  we  in  this  case  to  be- 
lieve, Herodotus  or  Plutarch  ?  I  do  not  mean  that 
I  gii'e  any  credence  to  the  stor}'  of  Alcmena  and 
her  tablet :  nor  do  I  believe  tliat  there  was  a  tripod 
with  characters  as  antient  as  Amphitryon.  I  only 
argue  from  the  principles  of  the  Greeks  to  prove 
their  inconsistency.     The  Pbeneata;  in.< 


1 


>shew«d  toPausaniaslaii  hisai iptiMlfl* upod .the bt«tf 
x>f  a  bnMQ .  statue^  which  wsls  dediaatted  to  ^  JPq^ 
«ddon  Hippius.'  It'¥ra8j$aid  to  hnvbibeeoiMfritteft 
JbyiUtjrsses^  and  contained  a  treaty  tfiade  bet'Wfetii 
hkn  aitditome^shephecds.  ButPaunoias  MikiMM^- 
kdges '  that  it  wbls  an  impositioa ;  ibt!  aettber 
itatQeSiOf.brasSy  nor  statues' df  anytaofj^*  mr ere  tu 
tne  at  the  time  alluded  to. 

It  tft  said  of  Cadmus^  thut.  he  kitroduceid  the 
tites^of  ^  Bacchus  injo  Greece.  '>£(Ut  fhqur  is.thAS 
possible,  if  Bacchus  Mras  his  descend  act,' the  si^i 
of  his  daughter  Semele  ?  To  remedy  this,  the  lat- 
ter mythologtsts  suppose,  that  there  was  a  prior 
Bacchus,  who  was  worshipped  by  Cadmus.  This 
is  their  usual  cecourse,  when  they  are  liard  pressed 
with  inconsistencies.  They  then  create  other  per- 
sonage%  to  ^hdp  ithem  out  of  their .  dittculties. 
They  form,  with  great  facility,  a  new  Semiramis, 
or  Ninus ;  another  Belus,  Perseus,  Minos,  Hermes, 
Phoroneus,  Apis,  though  to  little  purpose:  for 
the  mistake  being  fundamental,  the  inconveni- 
encies  cannot  be  remedied  by  such  substitutes. 
We  are  told  that  Cadmus  was  a  Phenician :  but 
'  Diodorus  Siculus  speitks  of  him  •*  as ;  assuredly  of 
£gypt;  And  mentions  moreover,  that  he  was  a 


^  He  is  said  to  hare  introduced  AitnMvAmy,  TfXamr^Av^  ^>M' 
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native  of  the  Thebnts :  '  KM^/^r  m  BuCm  0irt«  ^mt 
AiyvirTi«y.  Pherecydes  Syrus  also,  from  whom  mort 
4>f  the  mythology  of  Greece  was  borrbved^  roako 
Cadmus  an  '  Egyptian,  the  son  of  Agenor  and 
Ari^ope,  who  Wis  the  daughter  of  Nilus.  B;^ 
others  he  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  son  of  Antiope, 
the  daughter  of  Belus :  consequently  he  mnst 
originally  have  been  of  Babylonish  extraction. 
His  father  Agenor,  from  whom  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  instmcted  in  the  sciences,  is  represented 
by  Nonnus  as  residing  at  Thebes. 

^  Tlmrfia  U^wicm;  hianfjuvof  o^ytat  ri^pm^^ 
Aiyinrrinc  tf^o^nc  /MTAirarftoCy  hjmc  Ayniwp 


We  learn  the  same  from  the  Sdioliast  upon  Lyco* 


*Diodoru5  Sicul.  I.  1.  p.  20. 

'  Cadmum  Pherecydee.  1.  iv.  Historiaram  ex  Agenore  et  Ar- 
giope,  Nili  flovii  filid  natura  ease  tradidit.  Natalis  Comes.  L  8. 
c.  25.  p.  4S1.  There  are  varioat  genealogits  of  this  pecsoaage. 
AiCmk  rnt  Eaw^  *m  n«ritfevo(»  A7«nr^  nm  BuXk.  Ayw^  wm 
AvTMviK  rm  B«x«  Kmifioi.   Scholia  Euripid.  Phoeniss.  v.  5^ 

^t^tKv^i  it  f V  i  Strti  ffta-ht,  Ayntttf  h  o  IIo^flWMC  ymfAit  J^m/Am  t%b 

m  li  Tiitraii  Kft^(.  Apollon.  Scholia.  1.  3.  v.  1 IS5. 

'^  Dionusiac.  1.  4.  p.  1^(). 

o 
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pbron,   who  styles  the  king  Ogugus.     "  Kai  i 

aver  Ogugus  was  king  of  Thebes  in  Egypt :  of 
which  country  was  Cadmus,  who  came  into  Greece^ 
and  built  the  city  styled  Heptapuke.  It  was  from, 
the  same  part  of  the  worlds  that  the  mysteries 
were  imported,  in  which  Cadmus  is  represented  as 
so  knowing :  and  here  it  was,  that  he  was  taught 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  other  characters,  which 
are  attributed  to  him.     For  he  is  said   to  have 

been    expert    '*  Xu^oq    OTno-floTOfOio    ^»fay{AAret    XoJ* 

X«f««'«"«v.  These  arts  he  carried  first  to  the  coast 
of  Sidon,  and  Syria ;  and  from  thence  he  is  sup-> 
posed  to  have  brought  them  to  Greece:  for,  before 
he  came  to  Hellas,  he  is  said  to  have  reigned  in 
conjunction  with  Phoenix,  both  at  Sidon  and  Tyre. 

"  4»i»i0  xod  KxifAog^  a'rro  GnCtav  rdjv  AiyvirriOiv  t^tXiovri; 
fK  TUP   Xufi»¥  TvfH  x«i    XiJwoc    t(ix(riXtvTav.      Phcsnix 

and  Cadmus  came  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  and 
reigned  at  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Thus  1  have  taken  pains  to  shew,  that  Cadmus 
was  not,  as  has  been  generally  thought,  a  Pheni- 


"  V.  1 205.   The  Poet  calls  the  Thebans  of  Boeotia,  Clytiy^* 

.  *Nonnu8,  1.  4.  p.  126. 
'^  Euscb.  Chron.  p.  27*  and  Synccllus.  p.  152. 
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ciaiL     My  next  epdei^vour  will  be  to  prove  iksU 
no  such  person  existed.     If  we  consider  the  whole 
history  of  this  celebrated  hero,  we  shall  find,  thtc 
1%  was  impossible  for  one  person  to  hav^  rfl^ctrd 
wha^i  he  is  supposed  to  have  perforaied.     Uis  ex- 
pedilious  were  various  and  wonderful ;  ancl  such 
as  in  those  early  times  would  not  have  been  at- 
teoKipted,   nor  could  ever  have  been  completed. 
The  Helladians  say  little  more,  than  tliat  be  bvilfc 
Thebes,  and  brought  letters  into  Greece:  that  he 
slew  a  dragon,   from  the  teeth  of  which  beng 
sowed  in  the  ground  there  arose  an  army  of  earth- 
born  men.     The  writers  of  other  countries  affiml 
us  a  more  extensive  account :  among  the  priacipal 
of  which  are  to  be  esteemed  fi(erodotu%  Diodorai^ 
Strabo,  and  P^usanias.     Sonne  of  them  had  their 
"^doubts  about  the  reality  of  this  advcntucr: 
and  from  the  history  which  they  have  transmitted, 
we  may  safely  infer,  that  no  such  person  existed, 
as  has  been  described  under   the  character  of 
Cadmus. 

lie  is  said  to  have  sailed  first  to  '^  Plienicia  sod 
Cyprus ;  and  afterwards  to  *^  Rliodes.     Here  ht 


'*Sec  Pausan.  L  9.  p.  704. 


Zi^uu  «tX.    Euscb.  Chron.  p.  *^7. 
•*  Diodorus  Sic.  1.  5.  p.  Sep. 


im^ucted  the  people  itt-  the  ^etigloh  which  he 
professed ;  and  fomtded  atempUi  at  lAldb^;  where 
he  appointed  an  order  of  prie^ta.  He  did  the 
aame  '^  at  Th^ra,  atid  afterwards  wfc*^  kt  ''Thasus  : 
and  proeeeding  in  his  trfetels'^pirtWlk  ef- the 
Cabtrttic  ttiysVprk^  rn  '*  SatMttiracfa;  Wh  Visited 
^^ionk)  atid  alJ  the  cdast  tfpv^airds  t<y  the  Hellei^ 
pont  tfnd  PropoMift  He  was  at  Lesbos,  Which  he 
tMned  *'  Issa :  where  tonrje  of  his  postenty  wefe 
to  be  found  lon^  after.  He  yrki  also  at  Anaph^, 
4m4  of  vfie  Sporades;  which  island  was  dendmi- 
tiated  MemWiaros  from  one  of  his  **  follbwew. 
Mention  is  nfede  of  his  being  upon  the  "•  Helfes- 
potit^-  and  iff  Thrace.  Here  he  resided/  and  fbund 
out  a  nftine  of  ^  gold,  having  before  found  one  of 


it 
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V  Kal^i—wfUt»x,M  n*  Buyiiw   H^rod.  L  4/ 0.  147* 

" C^iionapud  Plitftium^ p.  443.  and  Scholia Dioaym. t. 517* 

*'  Diodorus  Sic.  1.  5.  p.  323. 

^  Nonnus.  1.  3.  p.  S6.  Priene  in  Ionia  cafled  Cadmia.  Strabo. 
1.  14.  p.  943. 

•■  Lycophron.  v.  219* 

^  Stq>h.  Bycant. 

*'  Nonniis.  p.  86. 

^  Anri  metalla  et  conflaturam  Cadmus  Fhototx  (taveoit)  ad 
Pangteum  montem.  Plin.  1.  7*  c.  56.  RiJ^,  mm  T«Xif«#m  m 
8^)1  $M/riKna»9.    Apollodorus.  ).  3.  p.  130. 

FfS 


*  ■  « 

•  i    ;. 

Cattbage  itsdf  was  of  old  caUcd  ^  Cadmoia:  m 
tbac  he  n»y  ba  ranked  anioog  the  fotradeia  of  iJbat. 

city*      Kaf Xw'v^   Mnr^evtAK  A*Cv4f — f«a(Att««  A 

irtAif,  iuw  lU^^^ti^  He  is  mentioned  by  Mi 
Cbpimoisi^  to  have  ^ttled  in  ^  Armenia, 
dii^re  was  a  r^gio  Cadmeia  not  ikr  from  rnlrhii 
He  feigned  beiy ;  and  is  said  to  bave  been  of  te 
giapt  pkce,  ami  to  baire  cooie  from  ^  Baby  loaia* 
And  as  the  city  Carthage  in  Libya  vaa  calM 
Cadmciay  to  in  tbib  region  Cadmeia,  there  mm  a 
city  Carthage :  ^  Xm^x/^tw  itoAk  a^ ^t«c. 

Such  are  the  expeditions  of  Cadmu&    Biit  is  it 
credible  that  any  person  could  have 


^'Nonnus.  I.  13.  p.  370. 

^^  Stcphanus  Byzaot.  The  Carthaginians  are  by  Silius  TKilicm 
styled  Cad  means. 

8acri  cum  perfida  pacti 
Gens  Cadmca  buper  regno  ceitamina  movit.  1.  i.  v.  5. 

'■  L.  1.  c.  9,  10.  p.  C6.  1.  2.  c.  4.  p.  87. 

''  Mo«c9  Choreii.  I.  1 .  c.  9*  p*  ^*  There  was  a  city  Cadnei 
in  Cilicia.  KaifAua  ixricr^n  xxi  Zi^q  it  Kt^iJtm.  Eittcbii  Quoa. 
p.  30.  I.  2J. 

^  StepLanus  Byzaut.  Some  think  that  tliis  is  a  miftUkaivr 
Kmf^X^itfff  Chalcedoo.  But  Chali'cdou  watnotiu  A^rntft'ti  Bor 
in  its  vicinity. 
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into  the  various  regions,  M'hitber  he  is  supposed 
to  have  gone  ?  to  have  founded  colontei  in  Phe- 
nicia;  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Thera^  Thasus,  Anaphi^, 
Samothracia  ?  to  have  twice  visited  the  Helles- 
pont ?  to  have  worked  the  mines  in  the  Pangeaii 
mountains,  and  in  other  places  ?  to  have  made 
settlements  in  Euboba,  Attica,  Bccotia,  and  Illyria? 
and,  above  all,  to  have  had  such  territories  in 
Aflic?  He  is  represented  as  heir  to  the  kingdom  of 
£g3rpt :  this  he  quitted,  and  obtained  a  kingdom 
in  Phenieib.  He  leaves  this  too ;  and  after  much 
wandering  arfives  in  Greece ;  where  he  founds 
several  cities,  and  reigns  sixty-two  years.  Aftet 
this,  hard  to  conceive !  he  is  made  king  in  Illyria. 
He  must  also  have  reigned  in  Afric  :  and  his  do- 
minions seem  to  have  been  considerable,  as  he 
fonnded  an  hundred  cities.  He  is  represented  as 
a  king  in  Armenia ;  and  had  there  too  no  small 
territory.  Sure  kingdoms  in  those  times  must 
have  been  very  cheap,  if  they  were  so  easily  at- 
tainable. But  the  whole  is  certainty  a  mistake'; 
at  least  in  respect  to  ^'  Cadmus.    No  person  could 


^*  Cadmuf  was  coeval  with  Dirdaaus.  Heiwaa  in  Samothnlce 
before  the  fotindation  of  Troy.  Diodorus  Sicul.  1;  5.  p.  395. 
Yet  he  is  said  to  be  contemporary  with .  the  Argonauts :  Clemeiis 
Akocmndfinus  Stroift.  1. 1.  p.  382.  and  posterior  to  Tirefiss,  wh^ 
wall  in  the  time  of  Epigonot.  YetTiresns  is  said  to  havie  psophe* 
sied  of  CadmuSy  ailA  his  oftpring.  ■<     -:     .  ; 
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poasibly  have  effected  what  is  attributed  jo  hint 
They  were  not  the  achievements  of  one  person, 
90r  of  one  age.  And  place  Cadnius  at  any  given 
9ra,  and  ari^nge  his  history,  as  may  appear  most 
plausible;  yet  there  will  arise  numberless  iticon- 
sistencies  from  the  connexions  he  must. have  in 
respect  to  tiipe,  place,  and  people ;  such  as  no 
art  nor  disposition  can  remedy. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  there  were  no  such  man  as 
Cadmus,  what  did  the  antients  allude  to  under 
this  character  ?  and  what  is  the  true  purport  of 
these  histories  ?  The  travels  of  Cadmus,  like  the 
(Txpeditions  of  Perseus,  Sesostris,  and  Osiris,  re- 
late to  colonies,  which  at  different  times  went 
abroad,  and  were  distinguished  by  this  title.  But 
jnrhat  was  the  work  of  many,  and  performed  at 
various  seasons,  has  been  attributed  to  one  person. 
Cadmus  was  one  of  the  names  of  Osiris,  the  chief 
Deity  of  Egypt.     Both  Europa,    and   Harmonia 


Calliroacbi  Lavacra  Palladis.  v.  125. 
The  son  of  Cadmus  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war :  Lycophron.  ▼.  217*  ^nd  Scholia.  His  daughter  S«- 
mele  is  said  to  have  been  sixteen  hundred  years  before  Herodotus, 
ky  that  writer's  own  account.  1.  2.  c.  145.  She  was  at  this  rate 
pvier  to  the  foundation  of  Argos ;  and  many  centuries  before  her 
£ptbcr ;  near  a  thousand  years  before  her  brother. 

1 
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are  of  the  Hke  nature.  They  were  titles  of  the 
Deity :  but  assumed  by  colonies,  who  went  out, 
and  settled  onder  these  denominations.  The  na- 
tive Egyptians  seldom  left  their  country,  but .  by 
force.  This  necessity  however  did  occur:  for 
Egypt  at  times  underwent  great  ^^  revolutions. 
It  AFas  likewise  in  some  parts  inhabited  by  people 
of  a  different  cast;  particularly  by  the  sons  of 
Chus.  These  were  obliged  to  retire:  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  spread  themselves  over  va* 
rious  parts  of  the  earth.  All,  who  embarke^  un- 
der the  same  name,  or  title,  were  in  aftertimes 
supposed  to  have  been  under  the  same  leader: 
and  to  him  was  attributed  the  honour  of  every 
thing  performed.  And  as  colonies  of  the  same 
denomination  went  to  parts  of  the  world  widely 
distant;  their  ideal  chieftain,  whether  Cadmus^ 
or  Bacchus,  or  Hercules,  was  supposed  to  have 
traversed  the  same  ground :  and  the  achievements 
of  different  ages  were  conferred  upon  a  fancied 
hero  of  a  day.  This  has  been  the  cause  of  great 
inconsistency  throughout  the  mythology  of  the 
antients.  To  this  they  added  largely,  by  being 
so  lavish  of  titles,  out  of  reverence  to  their  gods. 


^  See  Exccrpta  ex  Diodori.  1.  xl.  apud  Photium.  p.  1152. 
concerning  the  different  nations  in  Egypt,  and  of  their  migrations 
from  that  country. 
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Whetever  they  came  ihey  built  temples  to  them^ 
and  cities,  under  various  denominatioDs ;  all  which 
were  taken  f rom  scmie  supposed  attribute.  These 
titles  and  attributes^  though  they  belonged  ori- 
ginally to  one  God,  the  Sun;  yet  being ^  mani* 
fold,  and  misapplied,  gave  rise  to  a  multitude  of 
Deities,  whose  «ra  never  could  be  settled,  nor 
their  histoiy  rendered  consistent.  Cadmus  wis 
one  of  thase^  He  was  the  same  as  Hermes  of 
Egypt,  called  alsoThoth,  Athoth,  and  Canathoth: 
and  wafts  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  • 
letters.  He  was  sometimes  styled  Cadmilus,  ano- 
ther  name  for  Hermes ;  under  which  he  was  wor* 
shipped  in  Samothracia,  and  Hetruria.  Lyco* 
phron  speaking  of  the  prophet  Prulis,  in  Lesbos, 
tells  us,'  that  he  was  the  son  of  Cadmus,  and  of 
the  race*  of  Atlas.  And  he  was  the  person,  who 
was  supposed  to  give  information  to  the  Greeks, 


■»*■ 


♦^  Diana  says  to  her  father  Jupiter, 

Ka»  woXuit9viiMt9.    CalliiD.  H.  in  Dianam.  v.  6. 
llarrctt  ww  a»9^ini<  i«tii)  Tuyvvw^A^q  inn  Homer,  H.io  ApolL 
V.  82. 

0ia  luxkufuki  Kvirf»(.     Eurip.  Hippolytus.  v.  1. 
The  Egyptian  Deities  had  many  titles. 
JSIDf.  MYRIONYMif:.  Gruter.  Ixxxiii,  n.  XI, 
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when  they  were  upon  their-  9xpe4i(iQa'  ^owwdt^ 

Troy- 

ft 

« 

These  are  the  words  of  Cassandra :  upon  which 
the  Scholiast  observes ;  n^juAic,  uapc  r»  K«Jf*iAji,  juti 
KttJfAtfy  fiToi  *£g/A8  :  Fruits  of  Lesbos  was  the  son  of 
CadmiluSf  or  Cadmus,  the  same  as  Hermes.  And 
afterwards  he  mentionsi  ^^  i  iLxif^aq^  fiTM  ^Efi^nc^ 
CadmuSj  who  is  the  same  as  Ha^mes.  In  another 
place  he  takes  notice,  that  the  name  of  Hermes 
among  the  Hetruriana  was  ^  Ca^oiilus:  and  it 
has  been  shewn,  that  Cadmihis,  and  Cadnius,  are 
tiie  same.     To  close  the  whole,*  we  have  this  fur* 

m 

ther  evidence  from  Phavorinus,  that  Cadinus  wa»^ 
certainly  an  epithet  or  title  of  Hermes.   ^^  KafiAoi^ 

ou  xu^(OV  [Aovo¥j    oAXa  KOU  '£f/M«  Eir^OfTOlr. 

Harmonia,  the  wife  of  Cadmus,  who  has  beeii 
esteemed  a  mere  woman,  seems  to  have  been  an 
emblem  of  nature,  and  the  fostering  nurse  of  all 
things.     She  is  from  hence  styled  ^  vot^rfofof  *AfT 


■!•• 


**  Lycophron.  v.  219f 

^'  Scholia,  ibid. 

**  Lycophron.  Schol.  v.  l62. 

^^  Vetus  Auctor  apud  Phavorinum. 

^  NoDUUS.  1.  41.  p.  1070.     llanncnia,  by  the  Scholivt  upoa 
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And  wliai  Venus  is  rrpresented  in  tbe  ^ 
legory  as  making  her  a  visit,  she  is  said  to  go 
^  i$(  i%lMm  'Affummf  wofafuftf^^  to  the  house  of  thi 
mU'produciive  parent.  In  some  of  the  Orphic  ver- 
ses she  is  represented  not  only  as  a  Deity,  but  as 
the  lig^t  of  the  world. 

•  •   • 

Harmonia  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  person- 
agcv  from  whom  all  knowledge  was  derived.  On 
dm  account  the  books  of  science  were  stykd 
^  stfCfcr  *Af^Mrf«r,  the  books  of  Harmonia,  ts 
well  as  the  books  of  Hermes.  These  were  (bar  in 
flumber,  of  which  Nonnus  gives  a  curious  ae- 
count,  and  says,  that  they  contained  matter  of 
wonderful  antiquity. 


n 


ApolloDias,  is  styled  Ntftfn  N«k  L  2.  v.  992.  Tike  maniage  of 
Cadmus  and  Har.iiouia  is  said  to  be  only  a  parody  of  tbe  marriage 
•f  Peieus  and  Thetis.     Diodorus.  1.  5.  p.  323. 

^  Nonnus.  1.41.  p.  1068. 

^^  Oraculam  Apollinis  Smintbci  apud  l^octaiitium,  l).  f.  L  1. 
c.  8.  p.  32,  She  is  styled  the  mother  of  tbe  Amasons.  S^q*K. 

ByZAnt.  AjriACxa. 

'•  Nonnus.  1.  12.  p.  32S. 
»*Ibid. 
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Tlie  first  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  coeval  with 
the  world. 

From  hence  we  find,  that  Hermon,  or  Uarmonia^ 
was  a  Deity,  to  whom  the  first  writing  is  ascribed. 
The  same  is  said  of  Hermes.  ^^  *£f .muc  Xfyirfti  9jm 
f>  AiyuiTTtf  yfttiJufAATot  w^TOf  fu^fi»«  Thc  inveutiOB 
is  al$o  attributed  to  Taut,  or  Thoth.     ^'  n^Mrof 

in   TotJtaro^f    i   rtay    yfafAiAxrv¥  rr,¥  rj^f0'i»  firiirt4r«(, — 

"Ef/umir  1e  'Eaxhitc^  fAcrff^ao-air.  Cadmus  is  said  not 
only  to  have  brought  letters  into  Greece,  but  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  them :  from  whence  we 
may  fairly  conclude,  that  under  the  characters  of 
Ilermon,  Hermes,  Taut,  Thoth,  and  Cadmus, 
one  person  is  alluded  to.  The  Deity  called  by 
the  Greeks  Harmonia,  was  introduced  among  the 
Canaanitcs  very  early  by  people  from  Egypt :  and 
was  worshipped  in  Sidon,  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, by  the  name  of  '^  Baal  Hermon. 


"  Nooniu.  L  12.  p.  323. 

**  Plutarch.  Sympos.  1.  9.  quxsit.  13.  p.  738. 

**  Philoapud  Euseb.  P.  £.  1.  1.  p.  31. 

'*  Judges.   €.  3.    ▼.  3.     Hermoo  was  particularly  wonhipped 
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Europe  likewise  was  a  Detty ;  according  to 
Lucian  the  same  as  Astarte,  who  was  ironhipped 
at  Hierapolis  in  Syria.  He  visited  the  temple, 
and  had  this  information  from  the  priests :  '^  •!?  ^ 

(Ml  TIC  riMr  *I^fiMr  cmyfTt,    EvfVTiK  fH  (r9  atyaXfui)  tk 

Kmifut  aiiXfmt.  He  is  speaking  of  the  statue  in 
the  temple,  which  the  priests  told  him  belonged 
to  a  Goddess,  the  same  as  Europa,  the  sister  of 
Cadmos.  She  was  also  esteemred'  the  same  as 
Rhea;  which  Rhea  we  know  was  the  repotcd 
MMiier  of  the  gods,  and  particularly  the  modier 
of  Jupiter. 

^  Er*  ftr  *Pf i«  Tntoi  iraiAf  K^wu  tjf  f  iX#nfri. 

a 

Pindar  speaks  of  Enropa,  as  the  ^daughter  of 
Tflyus :  and  by  Herodotus  she  is  made  the  modier 
of  ••  Sarpedon  and  Minos. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  Cadmus  was  the  same  as 
the  Egyptian  Thoth ;  and  it  is  manifest  from  his 
being  Hermes,  and  from  the  invention  of  letters 


idMut  libanus,  tad  Antililxuias  where  was  tb«  eountiy  of  tk 
CaiiiDonitcs,  and  Syrian  Hivitcs. 

^'  Lacian  de  Syria  DeL  p.  6. 

"  Apud  Proclum  in  Timaeum.  p.  1121  •  See  OrpkeoiL  Fiacni. 
p.  403. 

'•  Pyth.  Ode  4.  p.  237. 

*** Hciodotttt.  1.  I.e.  173. 
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being  attributed  to  him,.    Sinulair  to-  the  accouht 
given  of  Cadmiis  is  the  history  of  a  personage 
called  by  tba  Greeks  Caanthus;  this  history  cou'^^ 
tains  an  epitome  of  the  voyage  undeitaken  by 
Cadmifs^    though    with    aome    sm^    variationi' 
Caanthus  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Oceiaaus? 
which  in  the  language  of  Egypt  is  thei  same  as  tft6 
son  of  Ogus,  and  Oguges;  a  different :  name  fos 
the  same  ^'  prison.     Ogu9,  .and  with  the  pedupli^^ 
cation  Ogugus,  was  the  same  as  Ogyges,  in  whose 
time  the  flood  was  supposed  to  hav6  happened'. 
Ogyges  is  represented  both  as  a  king  of  Thebes 
in  Egypt,  and  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia:   and  in  his 
time  Cadmas  is  said  to  have  left  the  former 
country,  and  to  liave  come ^  to  the  latter,  being 
sent  in  quest  of  his  sister  Europa  by  his&then 
Caanthus  was  sent  by  his  father  with  a  like  com- 
mission.    His  sister  Melia  had  been  stolen  awav ; 
and  he  was  ordered  to  search  every  country,  till 
he  found  her.     He  accordingly  traversed  many 
seas^  and  at  last  landed  in  Greece,  and  passed  into 
Boeotia.     Here  he  found,  that  his  sister  was  de- 
tained by  Apollo  in  the  grove  of  Ismenus.     There 
was  a  fountain  ^  of  the  same  name  near  the  grove, 

••  • 

^*  Og,  Ogus,  Ogenus,  Ogugu?,  07^715?,  Clyin^xiy  all  relarc  Xb 
die  ocean. 

A»*nrt^»  Ik  rti  \cyLZ9i\s  ti;>  k^.vt.^  i^(  a>,  >.jrrt>a  A^ttf^  faetf  ir^fler 
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which  vas  g^iurded  by  a  dragon.  Caanthos  is 
said  to  have  cast  fire  into  this  sacred  recess ;  oa 
which  account  he  was  slain  by  Apollo.  His 
Tofof,  or  tomb,  was  in  aftertimes  shewn  by  tiie 
Thebans.  We  may  perceive,  that  the  oiain  part 
of  this  felation  agrees  with  that  of  CadmnSb 
Melie,  the  sister  of  Caanthus,  is  by  some  spoken  of 
as  the  mother  of  ^'Europa:  which  shews,  that 
there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  two  histo* 
ries.  The  person  also,  who  sent  these  two  ad^ 
venturers,  the  sister,  of  whom  they  went  in  ^iiiesl;^ 
and  the  precise  place,  to  which  tliey  both  caoK; 
exhibit  a  series  of  circumstances  so  similar,  that 
we  need  not  doubt,  but  that  it  is  one  and  the  same 
history.  It  is  said,  that  Caanthus  threw  6fe  iata 
the  sacred  ^  grove :  which  legend,  liowever 


i*7ji»  Kaa>9o9  Xi^tfct?  raXitia*  ci   irr,.  rn  xar^c^  ^i^TKcmrrm,  i^ 
Ti;#  ahy^r.t  *rX,    Pausall.    !.  |\  p.  7-^^. 

^' Dicitar  Europa  fu'>sc  Agi-nori^  Ph(riiirtim  Reg^S  ctMeltf 
NyiDphar,  filia.    Natalb  Comes.  I.  8.  p.  481. 

^^  So  Phlcgyas  was  said  to  have  tired  the  temple  of  Apono  at 
Delphi.  Eu&cb.  Chron.  p.  27.  Apud  Delphos  templum  ApoUiw 
incendit  PhlegNOS.  Lutatius  Placidus  upon  Statius.  Thebaid. 
I.  1.  V,  703.  But  Phlcgyas  was  the  Deity  of  fire,  prior  tu  Apollo 
&ud  his  temple.  Apollo  is  said  to  have  married  CorcNia  ibt 
daughter  of  Phlc<;yas.  Hyginus.  f.  iCl.  and  by  her  be  had  aioe 
Delpbus,  from  whom  Delphi  had  its  name.  ibid.  See  FMSaii. 
L  10.  p.  Sll.     TLe  myihologibts  have  mauc  ApoUo  \lay  Caafi- 
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constraed,  relates  to  the  first  establishment  of 
fire-worship  at  Thebes  in  the  grove  of  Apollo  Is* 
menius.  The  term  Ismenius  is  compounded  of 
Is-Men,  ignis  Menis.  Meen,  Menes,  Manes^  was 
one  of  the  most  antient  titles  of  the  Egyptian  Ood 
Osiris,  the  same  as  ApoUo,  and  Caanthus.  What 
has  been  mentioned  about  Cadmus  and  Caanthus, 
is  repeated  under  the  character  of  a  person  named 
Cumus;  who  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  his 
father  Inachus  in  search  of  his  sister  ^'  lo.  Inachus, 
Oceanns,  Ogugus,  and  Agenor,  are  all  the  same 
personages  under  difllerent  names ;  and  the  histo- 
rm  are  all  the  same. 

That  Cadmus  was  of  old  esteemed  a  Deity  may 
be  farther  proved  from  his  being  worshipped  at 
(jortyna  in  Crete,  as  we  learn  from  ^  Solinus. 
lidem  Gortynit  et  Cadmum  colunt,  Europe  fra* 
trem.  He  had  moreover  an  Heroum  at  Sparta, 
which  was  erected  by  people  styled  the  sons  of 
^  Hurssus.  We  learn  from  Palsephatus,  that  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  antient  mythologists, 
Cadmus  was  the  person,  who  slew  the  serpent 


thus:  but  Caanthus,  Cunthus,  Cunxthus,  ware  all  titlci  oftha 
iaine  Deity  called  Chan-Thoth  in  Egypt. 

^'  Diodorns  Siculus.  I.  5.  p.  331. 

*^  Solinus.  1.  17. 

«'  Pausanias.  I.  3.  p.  S45. 

VOL.  II.  Gg 


^  at  Lenla.  And  according  to  N)mi 
tcpded  wicb  the  gianc  Tjplurot».  and 
Jopiter  his  4oal  ^  thunder.  By  this  is  meaac, 
be  renewDd  the  rites,  and  worship  of  the  Dfiiv, 
which  bad  bee*  abolishrd.  These  aic  ciK«»- 
Stances,  wMeh  sofiicientty  shew,  tbai  Caimm 
was  a  diHeient  personage,  from  what  he  is  fgaat- 
faily  ima^iied.  There  was  a  hill  im  'Hvrgis 
of  faik  Banif ,  and  probably  sacred  to  hiai ; 
in  irbich  were  the  fountains  of  the  rivet  ^  I.^* 
C«A.  There  was  also  a  river  Cadaiua^  which  ^a«r 
in  thf  same  mountaio,  and  was  IpM  uudevgNVwi 
It  soon  afterwards  burst  forth  again,  aod  ]9iMd 
(be  prifcf pal  .str/?ani.  Moiintaius  and  riTCnkiVcre 
pot  denominated  from  ordinary  personagra:  la 
short  Cadmus  was  the  same  as  Hsnaesi  .Thotb^ 
and  Osiri$ ;  under  wbicb  characters  more  'thsu 
one  person  is  alluded  to-:  for  all  tbeplog)'  of  the 
antients  13  of  a  niixed  nature.  He  may  priiieir 
pally  l^  esteemed  Ham,  vho  by  his  posterity 
was  lp<^ed  up  to  as  the  Sun,  and  worihipped 
under  hif  titles :  a  circumstance,  however,  which 
was  common  to  all,  wlio  were  styled  Baalim. 
That*  he  was    the  same  as    Ham,    will  appear 


*"•  Palxphatus.  p.  22. 

^^  Dionysiaca.  1.  1.  p.  42.  1.  1.  p.  ^8. 

^""Sliabo.  1.  12.  p.  867.    ■ 


from  the  iOtyiiioldgy  of  bis  ninne/  I'^harie  hb^ 
fore  shewn,  thu  &e  Sim.  wot  styled  '^^  Adiad; 
Achon,.  ftnd  Aclibr:  aud  thetiameil- of 'wlri^h'we 
aire  •  trratin^,  k  a^  compound  of  ^*  Acb&A-'Hafiiy, 
Mndored  hy  %ht  Greeks  Acadatims  aod^Acadc^ 
nius,  and  contracted  Cadmus/  Many  ieafhed 
meohftve  thqughty  that  the  plaee  at  Athene  i^klted 
Academia  was  founded  by  Cadoius,  a.Dd  denomf^ 
stated  from  him :  and  (if  the  latter  ctrcumstance  % 
mwke  no  doubt.  ^}  Ab  hoc  Cadmo*  Eruditi  Acar 
dcxniani,  quasi  Oadiniam  deducunt :  quo  nomine 
indigitari  locum  nuisis  studiisque  sacratum  ^iio- 
tissimain  eat.  The  true  name  of  iCadni'us,  tK> 
cotdrng  to  this  supposition,  must  baVe  been,  as 
I  have  represented,  Acadamus ;  or,  as  the  lonians 
expressed  it^  Aoademus,  to  have  Academia  formed 
firom  it.  i  Herodotus  informs  us,  that,  when  the 
Cadmians  <;ame  to  Attica,  they  introdi^ced  a  new 


^'  See  Radicals,  p.  95. 

''*  Places  sacred  to  ihe  Siw  had  the  JUtme  of  Achad,  and  Achor. 
l^isibis  was  so  called.  In  dehor ^  qmt  ttt  Nfsibii.  Ephralmus 
Syma.  Et  m  Ackod^  {««  wtmc  ikitur  Nisibii.  Hieron.  See 
Geograph.  HebraDor.  Extera.  p.  227.  of  tbe  learned  Micbaclis. 

The  Oeky,  called  Achor,  and  Achad,  seems  to  be  alluded- to 
by  Isaiah,  c.  65.  v.  IQ.  and  p.  S6.  v.  17*  Ac)iad  yrell  known  in 
Syria  :  Selden  de  Diis  Syris.  c.  6.  p.  lOS. 

''  Hoffman — Academia.  Horoius.  Hist.  PbUps.  1. 7* 

«g.S 
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systsm  of  ^^  Architecture ;  and  built  temples  in  a 
style  different  from  that  to  which  the  natives  had 
been  used.  And  he  describes  these  buildings  as 
elected  at  some  distance  from  those  of  the  cona- 
try.  This  was  the  situation  of  the  place  caUed 
Academia^  which  stood  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
furlongs  from  ^^  Athens.  It  was  a  place  of  eze^ 
■cise  and  science ;  and  by  all  accounts  findy  dis- 
posed :  being  planted  with  a  variety  of  tree%  hot 
particularly  Olives,  called  here  (Mt^iai)  Morir 
There  were  likewise  springs,  and  baths  tor  -Ac 
convenience  of  those  who  here  took  their  cnr- 
cise.  The  tradition  among  the  Athenians  wB| 
that  one  Ecademus,  or  Academus,  founded  it  ii 
antient  times ;  from  whom  it  received  its  nant 
Laertius  styles  him  the  hero  Ecademus :  ^  A» 

Tivf  c  *H^c  mfnagU  EuminfiLa.     And  Suidas   tO  At 

same  purpose:    Avo  ExahfAB  timc  "H^c  wtfuHtai 
But  Eupolis,  the  comic  writer,  who  was  fkr  prior, 

^*  K«u  r^4  'l^  tr%  iir  A^^nrt  iij^^ta,  t«»  •tnu  furm  rm&i  hmt»' 

^'  Pattsanias.  1.  1.  p.  71- 

^^  Diog.  Laertius.  L  3.  §  6.  Hornins  says,  Acadetnia  a Cadao 
iiomen  accepit,  non  &b  Ecademo.  1. 7.  c.  3.  bat  Ecadentoi,  ini 
Cadmus,  were  undoubtedly  the  same  persoo.  llarpocncoi 
thinks  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  person,  who  drst  cai9- 
cratcd  it.     Aw  t»  Ka9»i^«i0«yTK  AiLxhuui* 

l^pian  upoQ  Di.*mo:>th?n.  coatra  Tftmocnitcm^ 
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speaks  of  him  as  a  Deity :  ^  E»  wmmq  JjfvfMionv 
AxainfAH  Bin.  The  trees,  which  gtew  within  the 
precincts,  were  looked  upon  as  very  sacred, 
^'  orrMf  if^Ai,  and  the  pkice  itself  in  antient  times 
was  of  so  great  sanctity,  that  it  was  a  profana- 
tion to  laugh  there;   ^  wfonfoy  iv  Axa/iijMi«  f*ii^f 

•The  Ceramicus  at  Athens  had  the  same  namei; 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  given  from  the  same  perc 

SOnage*  An^infiia.  xakurai itim^  iEifmiAmos.  Hesych.' 

Thexommon  notion  was,  that  it  was  denomina* 
ted  from  the  hero  ^  Ceramus,  the  son  of  Diono^ 
sus.  This  arose  from  the  common  mistake ;  by 
which  the  place  was  put  for  the  person,  to  whom 
it  was  sacred,  and  whose  name  it  bore.  Ham 
was  the  supposed  hero:  and  Ceramus  was  Cer^^ 
Ham,  the  tower  or  temple  of  Ham,  which  gave 
name  to  the  inclosure.  This  abuse  of  terms  is  ao 
where  more  apparent  than  in  an  inscription  men* 
tioned  by  Gruter ;  where  there  is  a  mixed  title  of 
the  Deity  formed  from  his  place  of  worship. 


''  Eopoiit.Comicus:  ■»  ArernvroH  spud  Laeitiam  in  Vitti  Pla» 
tonis.  1.  §.  c.  7* 

fi^  EXmai  n*c  diar,  Su  itaX^vtrtu  Mc^ mm.  Schol.  upon  Aristoph. 
NiffAju.  V.  1001. 

'•  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  I  3.  c.  35. 

'^  To  ^  X^^iof  i  Kf^/AiKOf  r«  fbir  am/aa  i^w  .  mwi  'Hfi^oc  Kt^mfAW' 
Ai99v^v  Ti  fi?«ii  nat  Afmin^.  Pausan.  1.  1.  p.  8. 
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Maine  HisfAmil 
B£ARTI  CIRADINO 
TEMPLUM  COMMUKI  VOIQ 

BRfiCTUM;.     : 


Cir-Adon  was  the  temple  of  Adoo^  Off 
the  Amoona  tide  jof  the  cfaitf  GocL  hi  like 
mar  near  radant  Laphyiitiutt  in  Bcbatia»  the  Gai 
V  Chaadps  was  tfbrshipped^  and .  styltd  Hocaki 
Charepk  But  Char-O^w*  or  Ckv^Opis, 
fied  the  teapie  of  the  seifient  Doty :. 
midoubtadl|i  bnih  of  ohL  fay  the  people  AaawA 
Gharopiana^*  and*  Cjclopiana;  wh^wbrej 
thaiil  the  aiftieht  Gadiniani.  Ceradiicita 
Egyptian  name;  arid -one  of  tlit  gatea  oi 
ef '  ^d  fpkes  at  *'  Xaacratia  in  -that  oo«D|y  waaM 
oaliejd«  It  was  alio  the.  name  of  a>i  barhoar  ia 
Garau  probaUjr;  deDoaiioated.  from  ^ume  buildiag 
at  the  ^  ootniQce« 

I  maj  possibty  be  ihoMgbt  to  proceed  loo  tit 
in  abridging  history  of  so  many  heroic  personages* 
upon  whose  names  antic|uity  has  impressed  a  le* 
tereilcfe;  and  whose  mighty  actions  have  never 


"  Gruler.  IiBCrip.  p.  57-  n.  13- 
•*  Pausan.  1.  0.  p.  77P. 
"  Athenzus.  1.  it.  p.  480. 
••'Pliny.  L  3i  c.  2^. 
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bien  disputefd.  For  though  the  dress  and  c(»- 
ioufmg  may  have  been  thought  the  work  of  fan^ 
cy,  yet  th6  suteiatice  of  their  history  has  been 
moked  u^(yfr  &s  uhdeniably  true.  To  ivhich  I  a»- 
swen  that  it  tr as  umldubtedly  founded  ii^  truths; 
and  the  only  way  to  ascertain  what  is  genuine^ 
intist  be  by  strippihg  history  of  this  uunatunl 
veiij  with  which  it  has  been  obscured  ;  and  to  re- 
dttcti  the  whole  to  its  original  appearance.  -  Thi& 
mvty  be  effected  upon  the  principles  which  i  have 
hlid  down  ;  for  if  instead  of  Perseus,  or  Hercules, 
Ive  substitute  bodies  of  fnen^  :  who  went  under 
such  titles,  the  hi^toly  will  be  rendered  very 
profosCble,  and-  consistent  If  instead  of  one  per^- 
iSoti,  CadmdS  traversing  so  much  ground,  and 
itxtrodacing  the  fitte  of  his  country  at  Rhodes, 
Skhios,  Thera^  ThasiiSj  Samotliraee,  and  builduig 
80  tridiiy  -citilf^  in  Libya,  we  suppose  these  things 
tb  have  been  done  by  colortied,  who  Were  stykd 
Cadmian»,  all  will  be  Very  right,  and  tlie  credi- 
Wfity  of  the  history  <icrt  dij^jjut^d.  Many  difli- 
dtdties  may  by  these  inetos  be  solved,  which  can- 
tidt' otherwise  be  ^xplaihed  :  and  great  light  will 
be  thrown  upon  the  mythology  of  the  antients. 

The  story  then  of  Cadmus,  and  Europa,  relates 
to  people  from  £gypt,  and  Syria,  \^lio  wentibroad 
at  different  times,  and  .settled  in  various  parts. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  determined  in  their 
place  of  residence  by  an  ox,  or  cow ;  by.  which 
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this  only  is  meant,  that  they  were  directed  by  an 
oracle :  for  without  such  previous  inquiry  no  colo- 
nies went  abroad.    An  oracle  by  the  Amoniaai 
was  termed  Alphi,  and  Alpha,  the  voice  of  God. 
In  Egypt  the  principal  oracular  temples  were  those 
of  the  sacred  animals  Apis  and  Mneuis.     ThcK 
animals  were  highly  reverenced  at  Heliopolis,  and 
Afemphis^   and  in  other  cities  of  that  countiy. 
They  were  of  the  male  kind ;   but  the  honooD 
were  not  confined  to  them ;  for  the  cow  and  heifer 
were  held  in  the  like  veneration,  and  they  «CR 
esteemed  equally  prophetic.    Hence  it  was»  that 
they  were  in  common  with  the  Apis  and  Mneuis 
styled  Alphi,  and  Alpha :  which  name  was  like* 
wise  current  among  the  Tynans,  and  Sidooiaai. 
In  consequence  of  this,  Plutarch,  speaking  of  Ae 
letter  Alpha,  says,  *^  ^^ixftc  itm  jmXiut  t«»  £•».    Tie 
Phenicians  call  an  ax  Alpha.    And  Hesychios 
speaks  to  the  same  purpose.     AAfo,  /3«c.     Thus 
we  find  that  Alpha  was  both  an  oracle,  and  ii 
oracular  animal.     The  Grecians  took  it  in  the 
latter  acceptation ;  and  instead  of  saying  that  the 
Cadmians  acted  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  they 


"  Plutarch.  Syropos.  1.  ix.  c.  3.  p.  738.  Alpha  likewise  sij 
a  leader:  but  I  imagine^  that  this  mas  a  secondary  sense  ofibe 
word.  As  Alpha  was  a  leading  letter  in  the  alphabet,  it  was  co^ 
ferred  as  a  title  upon  any  person  who  took  the  lead,  and  stood 
foremo&t  upon  any  emergency. 
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gave  out,  that  Cadmus  followed  a  cow.  What  is 
alluded  to  in  the  animal,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  his  guide,  may  be  known. by  the  de- 
scription given  of  it  by  Pausanias :  "^  Evi  h  btartfrn^ 

TUf    CmC    wXtlffMi    n^n^y  firf|»»l  X§VK99f    fllUir||Mf 09  icvxXy 

mq  ZfAnMc.  There  was  a  white  mark  on  each  side 
iff  the  cow  like  the^figure  of  ike  moon.  The  pbet 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  upon  Aristophanes  speaks 
to  the  same  puq>ose.  *^  Aiimoy  c-xh/a  iKmrtfit 
w§ftwx»xWf  nvTf  MtH^.  This  is  an  exact  description 
of  the  **Apis,  and  other  sacred  kine  in  IS^gyft: 
and  the  history  relates  to  an  oracle  given  to  the 
Cadmians  in  that  country.  This  the  Grecians 
have  represented,  as  if.  Cadmus  Jbad  been  oon* 
ducted  by  a  cow:  the  term  Alphi^  and  Alpha, 
being  liable  to  be  taken  in  either  of  these  accepta*^ 
tions.  Nonnus  speaks  of  Cadmus  as  bringing 
the  rites  of  ^  Dionusus,  and  Osiris,  from  Egypt.to 
Greece :  and  describes  him  according  to  the  com* 
mon  notion  as  going  in  quest  of  a  bull,  and  las 
being  determined  in  his  place  of  residence  by  a 


•*  Pausan.  1.  p.  p.  733. 

'^  Scholia  in  Aristoplu  Bar^x*  ^«  '256. 

"  Herodot.  L  3.  c.  98. 
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^  coirj .  Y.6t  he  aiftenK(arH»  serinii  to  allude  to  tbc 
Mub  purport'  of  the  ilnsttu;';'  ami .  sa^i^i  tinfe  dM 
asiitDdk  aq^km  of  wk9^ofi  a.  iwtfge  vfcry  dilfaicui 
irom- thati  ^hich  was  nilltgiAedV.*tfaaiti;ftfiraainot 
Qfiex>f  the^hrrdi  but  of  i^Tine  origiiiaL       .    - 


1  • 


• 


'  Under^  the  cbaraicteri^f  Europil  are  to  te  n* 
dbfsjtodd  peo}^^  eitjlad'  Btt^opiioGnfroin  their par^ 
tfbulat  mode  of  w^orsbip;  « Tlie  fins t  variation  frotn 
tbt  pBvirt>\m%m  couiiBVed  iti  ithe  Dphioiatria) 
or  vofifaij)  of  l(he  lerpent. ' :  TMs  imlovatim  spread 
wdnderfulty ;  ipi  that  die  tcbief  Detty  of  Ihb  6eri» 
tUb;  worlid  ifW'  :alhi08«i  ntfi^rsdUy  ^fbnftnpptd 
laifter  lAi» symbolical  fttprewntfttion;  -Tile  serpent 
aMmg  ihie  Ainofwali^  -Yuas  strf led  iG^%,  £pb^ :  and 
Ope :  b^  the  Greeks  expnessefd  D^i^, '  o*jr,  ov*i?jt 
'wHicb  t^fmk  ivereeMiliiiualhf  combined  'with  the 
drftirrM  titto  -cpf  the  Deity.  This  wofthip.  pm<- 
vailed  in  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Syria :  from  which 
cdiintnes  it  was  brought  b}''  the  Cadiiiians  info 


Y.vfr,7ii  Ca^vy«i.oir  iov  re^«  ^kfMtai  Cat.      Noiinus.  1.  4.   p.  130. 

*'  L.  4.  p.  liiS. 
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Gtbtee.:  Serpefatb  earn  yencftattonetii  acceperunt 
Greci  a  Gadmo;  '^Vossias.  It  made  ar^part  ia 
aU  thcit  ^\my Pterin;  and  was  attended  with  softie 
yttbmitTful  circttmstaaces :  of  Nphich  I  have  before 
iMde  some  oiedtion  im  the  treatise  de  Opbiolatri4; 
C0l<>Qitf8|  which'  treDt  abroad,  not  only  went 
vAder  the  patronage,,  but  uader  some  title  of  their 
Giod:*  and  this  Deit^  was  in  aftertimes  .supposed 
t0.bitve  been, the  real  conductor.  As! the  Cad* 
UMiASr  Jtnd  Europians,  were  Ophitse,  both  their 
li^fnples,- and  cities,  also  the  hills^  and  rirers^ 
where  they  settled^  were  often  denoniiliateii  from 
titis  qirdmrntanoe. ; .  We  read  of  Ariopus. .  lAsbpus, 
Qr«fM^  i;«fQpi]$t!.CharQpuipEnopis,  Ellopia;  alt 
piemily  of  the  same  purport^  :«iid  named  fmni  the 
Mm^  object  of  wgra^tp.  JBtrropa  wias  a  -^  Deity: 
and  :tb'e  dame  »  a  compound  Euii^ppd,  anaktgdus 
tQi  jGaAtope,.  Qanopfais,  and  Cnuphis  of  Egyj^t ;  atid 
Mgoifics  .Orus  J^tha  It&s  /endelied  by  tht  Ci«eM 
MfA  ftnmoine^  upon  a  supposition,  thatHt.#a  thte 
natne  of  awomati;  but  it  related  property  to  k 
cpiintry ;  and:  W6  find  laapy  places  of  the  like  etyt 


...  .    •  •!   ■  » 


^  Vossius  de  fdol.  vol.  3.  Comment,  in  Rabbi  M.  Maimonidem 
de  Sacrifioiit.  p.  7£. 

^'  Jusiin  Mtftyr.  1.  Apolog.  p.  ffO. 

See  fiAdicsb.  p.  59. 

^  Europa  was  the  same  as  Rhea,  and  Astarte.  Lockm.  Dea 
Syria. 
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mology  in  Media,  Syria,  and  Babylonia :  wfakh 
were  expressed  in  the  masculine  Europos,  and 
Oropus.  The  same  also  is  observable  in  Greeee: 
Ibave  shewn,  that  Cadmus  was  Taut,  or  Thotii ; 
the  Taautes  of  Sanchoniathon.  It  is  said  of  tkk 
person,  that  he  first  introduced  the  worship  of  die 
serpent :  and  this  so  early,  that  not  only  tks 
Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  but  the  Egyptians  leonvoil 
it  from  him.  From  hence  we  may  infer,  tiiatit 
came  from  '^  Babylonia,  ^  T«»  pf»  •«»  ts  Af  imwi 

The  learned  writers,  who  have  treated  isi  the 
Cadmians,  have  failed  in  nothing  more,  fBbtm  m 
not  considering,  that  they  were  a  twofold  coknyt 
which  came  both  from  Egypt,  and  Syria:  fitai 
Egypt  first;  and  then  from  Syria,  and  Canaia. 
In  their  progress  westward  they  settled  in  Cyprai^ 
Crete,  Rhodes,  Samos,  Lesbos,  Thrace :  also  ia 
Euboea,  Attica,  and  Boeotia.  In  process  of  tise 
they  were  enabled  to  make  settlements  in  other 
parts,  particularly  in  Epirus  and  lUyria :  and  to 
occupy  some  considerable  provinces  in  Italy  as 

^'  Hence  Nonnus  alluding  to  the  Tauric  oracle,  whidi  Cadciv 
followed,  calls  it  Assyrian:  by  this  is  meant  nAbylonian;  tor 
Babylonia  was  in  at'tcrtimcs  esteemed  a  portion  of  Avyria. 

Acirv^iv  V  •roi«n  rnK  iitiito^  vt^vi<.  I.  4.  p«  12S. 

^  Eusebios.  P.  E.  I.  1.  c.  lO.p.  40. 
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high  up  as  the  Pad  us.     Wherever  they  passed 
they  left  behind  them  numberless  memorials :  but 
they  are  to  be  traced  by  none  more  pl^nly  than 
by  their  rites,  and  worship.     As 'they  occupied 
the  greatest  part  of  Syria,  that  country  was  par* 
ticularly  addicted   to  this  species  of   idolatry. 
Many  temples  were  erected  to  the  Ophite  God : 
and   many  cities  were  denominated  from  him. 
Both  ^  Appian  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus  men- 
tion places  in  Syrophenicia  called  Oropus.    Upon 
tlic  Euphrates  also  in  Mesopotamia  were  the  ci- 
ties ^  Amphipolis,   and  ^  Dura,   both  called  of 
old  Oropus.     The  chief  Syrian  God  had  the  title 
of  Bel,  Baal,  and  Belial :  which  last  the  Greeks 
Tendered  BrXia^.     Hence  Clemens  instead  of  say^ 
ing,  what  agreement  can  there  be  between  Christ 
'  and  Belial,  says  '"^  Tk  ti  cvfAp^pnci^  X^irn  irf o(  BEAIAP. 
This  Belial,  or  Beliar,  was  the  same  as  Belorus, 
and  Osiris,  who  were  worshipped  under  the  sym* 
bot'of  a  serpent.     Hence  Hesy chins  explains  the 
term  Beliar  by  a  serpent.    BiAia^ — Jjfftxwv.    Beliar 
is  the  same  as  a  dragon  or  serpent.    The  Cadmi- 
ans  are  said  to  have  betaken  themselves  to  Sidon, 


*^  Appian  dc  Bello  Syriac.  p.  125. 

Stephanus.  Oropus. 
»»  Pliny.  1.  5.  c.  25. 

^  Isidorus  Characenus,  apud  Georgr.  Vet.  v.  2. 
""^  Clemens  Alexand.  1. 5.  p.  6S0. 
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and  Biblus :  aod  the  country  between  thcac  dties 
is  called  Chous  at  this  day.     To  the  north  is  4c 
city;  and  province  of  Hama:  and  a  towBi 
castle,  called  by  D'Anville  Cadmus ;  by  die 
tives  expressed  Quadamus,  or  '  Chadamua.    Tke 
Cadnaians  probably  founded  the  ten|de  cf  Bud 
Hermon  iq  Mount  Libanus,  and  fonned  ope  tf 
theHivite  nations  in  those  parts,     BcKshartJw 
^^ery  justly  observed,  that  an  Hivite  is  the  saiM  m 
an  '  Ophite :  and  many  of  this  denominatiov.  t^ 
aided  under  Mount  Libanus,  and  Anti-IihiinS; 
pait  of  which  was  called  Baal  Hermon,  as  vc 
learn  from  the  sacred  writings.     '  Now  thai  mt 
tke  natiMU, '  which  the  Lord  Irft  to  pracc  Imwi^ 
nameit^  fiot  Lords  of  the  Phiihtinee,  mmd  tM  Hie 
CahaiELmteSy  and  the  Sidoniam;  and  the  flmUr 
thdt  durell  iu  Mount  Lebanon  from  Mmmt  Bad 
Hermon  unto  the  entering  in  of  Hamath.    Thtie 
were  other  liivites,  who  are  mentioned  bv  ^foscs 
among  the  children  of  ^  Canaan.     But  the  Csd- 
inonites,  and  many  of  the  people  about  Moust 
Dbanus  were  of  another  family.     The  Hivit«  rf 
Canaan  Proper  were  those,  who  by  a  stratagfo 


'  Soe  D\\nvillc'»  Map  of  Syria. 

*  Bochart  Gcog.  Sacra.  1. 4.  p.  305. 
^  Judges,  c.  3.  V.  1,  3. 

*  Genesis,  c  10.  v.  17. 

o 
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obtain^  la  treaty  witli '  Joahua.    Tlieir  chief  ci- 
ties were  Gibeon,  Cephirab,   Beerotb,  aqd  Kir- 
j«tb  Jearim.     These  lay  within  die  tribe  of  ^  Ju- 
cUli,  AUti  of  Beujamin,  who  possessed  the  south- 
ern parts   of  Canaan.     But  the  other  Hivites, 
Binpng^  whom  were  the  Cadmonitesi  lay  far  to 
ibe  north  under  Libanus,  at  tlie  very  extremities 
of  the  country.     The  sacred  writer  distinguishes 
them  from  the  Canaanites,  as  well  as  from  the 
other  tiivites,  by  saying,  the  liivites  of  Baal  Her- 
moDL  .  And  he  seems  to  distinguish  the  Sidonians 
from  the  genuine  Canaanites,  and  justly;  for  if 
we  may  credit  prophanc  history,  the  Cadmians 
had  obtained  the  sovereignty  in  that  city :  and 
the  people  were  of  a  mixed  race.     '  KatfLo^^—T-jf^ 
nmi  £iAd»K  £C«ciAc.e».      The    Cadmiaqs  extended 
themselves  in  these  parts  quite  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  westward  to  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  Aiiso- 
uia ;  aud  still  fartiier  tu  the  great  Atlantic.  They 
went  under  tiie  name  of  Ellopians,    Oropians, 
'  Cadmonites,  llermonians,  Ophita; .  and  wher- 
ever they  settled  iIutc  will  be  always  found  some 


'  Joshua,  c.  9*  V.  3.  and  7- 

m 

"  Jdbhua.  c.  1 5.  V.  5).  and  c.  18.  v.  25,  ?rt. 

■ 

'  F.usebii.  Chrnn.  p.  27. 

'  Cadmus  is  called  Ka0^vv.  Sti>ph.  Byjant.  IX>.!.;.».  Ii'jiki'Iiut 
'»a»  altered  it  tb  Kaouo;.  t!iOT:^li  he  confoSM:'',  ?^:at  ii  .-  ■:.>!/ ;arv 
to  the  eviJvnrc  of  cvcrv  fviition  auJ  MS^. 
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reference  to  their  antient  history,  and  icI^^oil 
As  they  were  particularly  styled  OphitaSp  or  Hi- 
vites»  many  places  whither  they  came,  were  siid 
to  swarm  with  '  serpents.  Rhodes  was  under  tiiis 
predicament^  and  had  the  name  of  Oplniuia: 
which  name  was  given  on  account1>f  the  Hivitc% 
who  there  settled,  and  of  the  serpent-wonhip^ 
which  they  introduced.  But  the  common  notion 
was,  that  it  was  so  called  from  real  serpents,  with 
which  it  was  infested.  The  natives  were  said  to 
have  been  of  the  giant  race,  and  the  ^  Heliade 
or  offspring  of  the  Sun ;  under  which  characters 
the  antients  particularly  referred  to  the  sons  of 
Chus,  and  Canaan.  Their  coming  to  the  islaad 
is  alluded  to  under  the  arrival  both  of  Danansand 
Cadmus,  by  whom  the  rites,  and  "  religion  of 
the  Rhodians  are  supposed  to  have  been  introdu- 
ced. In  Greece  were  several  cities  named  Oropus, 
by  which  is  signified  Ori  Serpentis  civitas.  One 
of  these  was  near  "  Tanagra  upon  the  border  of 


'  CoDcerning  Hivite  Colonies,  see  backward,  vol.  2.  p.  207« 

'**  Diodonis  Sic.  1.  5.  p.  327-  329. 

••  Ibid. 

'^  Pausauias.  1.  1.  p.  83. 

There  was  Oropia  as  well  as  Elopia  in  Euboea.  Steph.  Byzanc. 
Oropus  in  Macedonia.  Ibid.  Also  in  Syria :  Orobii  Transpadani. 
Kuropus  near  Mount  Hvmus.  Ptolemy.   Europa  in  Epinis.  Ibid. 


im,  i^okd  Bc^it.  :  This  is  ^  very  ppat  yrh/tve 
QfAtn'iws-^fHtjeni^f^  : .  wds:t>C;,^i^y,,y^^^l|l- 
bl)ediJ  built  byr(hc»p.  }t:iS|Qpd4^r,t^|ewAr|ii 
18  iff  AfnphiAiT^uay  .whw/e  tea^p^  .l^qqgqd  to 
'Oropiaus;  »Qd  Mjfeo  iW2»  jparticmajrjy;  ^QJF- 
»peci  byithcin*  AV^e  ftr«  informed  by,S|trabo, 
;lbe  temple  ;of»AinpHi^r:^.us  >iras  built ^eitber  in 
atioHi  orjo^memory,  pf  one  called  Cnopia  ^t 
bffbes.  fCnopiajsa  qontriEiqtiqn  for.Qau-Qpia; 
the  temple  wa^  /cei;tainly  foqnded.bjr  p^ple 
DUEgypt  Jttpok  its :  name  :from,  Q^n-fipe,  or 
LftOpus,  ,tbe  Qphite  jGrod  of  ;tb^t  country ;  aifd 
be  peopk  likewise/ ;by  whom  ^the  l>i}ildjpg  was 

jted.  The  nAtivesofi^o^iatbAdrfP^py  weroo- 
V.  df  their  having  been  pri^jnAl^^  Ppjiji^s.  Tjbe 

oy(y  of.their. country  had  ;Qontio^^(rj9ffii9f[^«l?8 
icqientS'  and.  dragons.  Th^  jWem  J^o  have 
1  the.nationalijinsjgQe:  ;,at\l4a3t  ti^cy.w^ 
emed  so  by  the  people  of  Thebes.  Hence 
find,  that  upon  the  tomb  of  Epaminondas 
e  ^as  figured  a  shield  with  a  serpent  for-a  de- 
,  to  signify  that  he  was  an  Ophite,  or  "♦  The- 
.  The  Spartans,  were :  pf  the  .3anie  xaqe :  ,and 
eissaid  to  have -been  the  same.. device  i^ippn 

.'■'  ML  .  3iAi\ixiwvj  jji  noMi^ 
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the  shield  of  "^  Menelaus,  and  of  **  AgametniunL 
The  story  of  Gadmiis,  and  of  the  serpent,^  witli 
-^hich  he  engaged  upon  his  arrival  in  Bo&atia,  re- 
lates to  the  Ophite  worship,  which  vras  there  in- 
stituted by  the  Cacmians.  So  Jason  in  Coldus, 
Apollo  in  Phocis,  Hercules  at  Lema,  engaged  with 
serpents,  all  which  are  histories  of  the  same  j^r- 
port;  but  mistaken  by  the  later  Grecians. 

It  will  notj  I  think,  be  amiss  to  take  notiop  of 
some  of  those  countries  westward,  to  which  dd- 
mus  is  said  to  have  betaken  himself.  From  Bototia 
he  is  supposed  to  have  passed  to  Epirus  and  Illyria; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  the  Cadmians  settled  in 
many  places  upon  that  coast.  In  Thesprotia  vis 
a  province  of  the  Athamanes ;  who  were  denomi- 
nated  from  their  Deity  Ath-Man,  or  Ath-Masei. 
Here  were  the  rivers  Acheron,  and  Cocytus,  the 
lake  Acherusia,  and  the  pestiferous  pool  '^  Aomon. 


''  Pausanias.  1. 10.  p.  863. 

'^  lk>tb  Menelaus  and  Agaroemnon  were  andent  titles  of  t&i 
chief  Deity.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  saoie  m 
Zeus,  iEther,  and  Coelut.  lie  seems  to  have  been  wonbippc^ 
under  the  symbol  of  a  serpent  with  three  heads.  Hence  HoBcr 
has  given  to  his  hero  of  this  name  a  serpent  for  a  device,  botk 
upon  his  breastplate,  and  upon  his  baldrick. 

Tni  y  1 1  a^yv^io;  rtXafuiv  i|9,  avra^  tie  avrm 
Kvayfoc  iAiAixt^  Jj^oxArr*  xif  iXai  h  U  ^amw 
T^ttf  •^^»ft^itr,  ftcf  «9;i^»^  ixn^wwu.  Iliad.  A.  T.  9%, 
'^  Pausanias.  1.  1.  p.  40w   Strabo.  1.  7.  p.  499. 
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Here  was  the  city  Acaathus  similar  to  one  of  the 
same  nacne  about  forty  miles  above  **  Memphis': 
and  a  nation  of  people  called  '^  Oreitae ;  all  whicti 
have  a  reference  to  Egypt.  The  oracle  at  Dodona 
was  founded  by  people  from  the  same  country,  as 
we  are  assured  by  "  Herodotus  and  others.  And 
not  only  colonies  from  that  country,  biit  people 
from  Canaan  must  have  betaken  themselves  to 
these  parts,  as  is  evident  from  names  of  places. 
This  will  appear  from  the  city  "  Phocnice :  and 
from  another  near  Oricum,  called  Palasste ;  and 
from  the  coast  and  region  styled  Palsestina.  This 
was  the  spot  where  Caesar  landed,  before  he 
marched  to  Pharsalia.  "  Postridie  terram  attigit 
Cerauniorum  saxa  inter,  et  alia  loca  periculosa, 
quietam  nactus  stationem.  At  portus  cmnes  ti- 
mens,  quod  teneri  ab  adversariis  arbitrabatur,  ad 
eundem  locum,  qui^  adpellatur  Palseste,   omnibus 


Aornon»  and  an  oracular  temple  in  Tbesprotia.  Pausanias.  1.9* 
p.  768. 

"  K««  §9  At^virrw  Axat^u  Mi^*Jb(  avix^ca  r«^tf<  r^ittnoa'Ut^ 
•M«^* — fr»  ^1  i  Ad«f4a»i«K-   Steph.  Byxant. 

''  EiTtt  lAtra  rwrop  im-iv  OPEITAI  Aiyo/»i»o».  Dicaearcbut.  Geog* 
Vet*  vol,  2.  p.  3.  V.  45. 

•**  L.  2.  c.  57,  58. 

**  Kmra  B«9^tfTo»  ♦oiriMn.  Strabo.  I.  7.  p.  499.  It  was  a  place 
•f  great  note.    Poly  bins.  I.  1.  p.  94,  $5. 

»  Canar  de  Bello  Civili.  1.  3.  c.  6. 

uh  8 
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luvibus  incoIutnibuSy  milites  exporait.  TJai6A 
takes  notice  of  the  same  circumstance,  Vtik  tiafb 
tBe  coast  Palasstina. 


ss 


Inde  rapi  coepere  rates,  atque  xquora  cTaMein 
Curvasequi;  qusejam,  vento  fluctoque  stcundb 
Lapsa,  Pabestinas  uncis  confixit  arenas. 


Mere  was  the  haven  Comar,  or  *'  Comanis,  iieir 
the  pool  Aornus :  and  a  city  *^  Oropiis^  stihihr  to 
the  Oropus  of  Syria,  and  Boeotia.  And  higher  lip 
was  a  region  Europa,  styled  Europa  Scylhilfa  Mj 
Festus  Rufus.  It  is  observable  that  there  was  \ 
city  in  Epinis  called  *'Tecmon,  similar  to' dAe  7n 
'  Canaan,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  chief  of^ffetviifs 
captains  being  styled  the  **  Tecmonite. 

Some  of  this  family  proceeded  to  tlie  western 
part  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  and  settled  up6n  the 
Eridanus,  or  Po.     Here  were  the  Orobians,  the 


"  Lucan.  1.  5.  v.  458. 

^'  K»ua^««.  Stmbo.  I.  7-  p*  500.    1  he  s.imc  observable  in  India* 
Petra  Aoriioii  near  Comar.   Arrian.    Expcd.  p.  191.  aud  Indlc. 

p.  ni.g. 

*♦  Slt»|)h.  Byzant. 

*•  Tixu^rv  »i^K  t>itf^^rfc'».  Sicpb.  B\zaiu.  SeeT.  Livius.  I.  45. 

*^2  Sainvirl.  o.  V\T  v.  S.    In  our  veruoii  rendered  the  Tacliai^^ 
nitc,  chief  nmoni»  the  CHptain>. 
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sam?  33  the  Qropjaus,  whose  chief  city  was  Comus : 
near  whicl^  tb^  consul  Marcellus  overthrew  the 
^•Galli  Insubre^.  The  story  of  Phaethon,  who 
i^as  supposed  to  have  fallen  into  the  Eridanus,  is 
manifestly  of  Egyptian  original ;  as  the  fable  of 
Cycnus  is  from  Canaan.  Phaethon  is  by  some 
represented  as  the  first  king,  who  reigned  in 
^^Chaonia,  and  Epirus.  He  was  in  reality  tjhe 
same  as  Osiris,  the  Sun ;  whose  worship  was  in- 
troduced there  very  early,  as  well  as  upon  the 
Padus.  The  nano^s  of  the  Deities  in  every  country 
are  generally  prefixed  to  the  list  of  kings,  and 
mistaken  accordingly.  Cycnus  is  supposed  to 
tlgye  resided  not  only  in  Liguria,  but  in  ^tolia, 
m^  Phocip.  There  was  in  these;  parts  a  lake 
*?Conope,  from  Cygqus  called  also  *^  Cycnea; 
which  names  undoubtedly  came  from  Egypt,  and 
Canaan.  The  colonies  upon  the  Padus  left  many 
rocPOPnals  of  their  original;  especially  those,  who 
were  from  the  Caphtorim  of  Palestina.  Some  of 
them  had  carried  on  a  great  work  upon  the  part 
of  the  river,  where  they  settled ;  which  from  them 


'**  Victoria  ad  Comum  parta.   T.  Liviiis.  1.  33.  c.  36. 
^  Gurtler.  1.  2.  p.  597. 

^  Also  a  city  Coaope,  by  Stephanus  placed  iq  Acarnani% 
^  Antoninus  Liberalis.  c.  12.  p.  70.  A  city  Conopium  was  also 
M>  be  found  i^ppn  the  Palu»  Micotis.  Stcph.  Byzant. 

■     V  • 
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was  called  'Tossa  Philistina;  isihd  Fossioncs  Hu- 

■ 

listinas.     Of  this  I  have  made  mention  "  before. 

.  It  is  s^id  of  Cadmus,  that  at  the  close  of  his 
life,  he  was,  together  with  his  wife  Harmonia, 
clianged  to  a  serpent  of  stone.  This  wonderfbl 
metamorphosis  is  supposed  to  have  happened  at 
EncT)elia%  a  town  in  Illyria,  which  circumstance  is 
taken  notice  of  hy  Lucan. 

'*  Tunc  qui  Dardaniam  tenet  Oricon,  et  vagus  altis 
'  Dispersus  sy Ivis  Athamas,  et  nomine  prisco 
Enchelia:,  vcrsi  testantes  funera  Cadmi. 

Tlic  true  history  is  this.  These  two  personages 
were  here  enshrined  in  a  temple,  or  Petra:  and 
worshipped  under  the  symbol  of  a  serpent. 
Scylax  Caryandensis,    speaking  of  this  part  of 


^°  Plin.  1.  3.  c.  l6.  The  Cadmians  of  Li<;iiria  came  last  frum 
Attica  and  Bieotia :  hence  we  find  a  river  Eridanus  in  these  parts, 
as  well  as  in  the  former  country,  norcfici  ^i  A^ym^K  fnun^ 
'Eihiaj'oq  Tf,  xa»  H^»^a»«  ru  KtXTmu  najqt  avT»  oye^«  'X*''*  **  ^ 
Pausan.  I.  1.  p.  45. 

3'  Vol.  1.  p.  376. 

^^  Lucan.  1.  3.  v.  1 87*  The  same  is  meotioned  by  the  poet 
Dionysius. 

Kj»0i  ya^  !»(  Of  IM9  ^xoXicf  y»&f  DAX«|arr«.   v.  3J)0. 

1 
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iu»i  ii^oir.  /;i  this  region  arc  two  stones  sacred  to 
Cadmus,  and  Harmonia:  and  there  is  likewise  d 
temple  dedicated  to  them.  Lucan,  who  calls  the 
place  Enchelis,  speaks  of  the  name  as  of  great 
antiquity.  It  undoubtedly  was  of  long  standings 
and  a  term  from  the  Amonian  language.  £n* 
chelise,  Ey;tfXiflt»,  is  the  place  of  En-Chel,  by  which 
is  signified  the  fountain  of  heaven;  similar  to 
Hanes,  Anorus,  Anopus  in  other  parts.  The 
temple  was  an  Ophite  Petra:  which  terms  induced 
people  to  believe,  that  there  were  in  these  temples 
serpents  petrified.  It  is  possible,  that  in  later 
times  the  Deity  may  have  been  worshipped  under 
this  form:  whence  it  might  truly  be  said  of 
Cadmus,  and  Harmonia,  that  they  would  one  day 
be  exhibited  in  stone* 

But  the  notion  in  general  arose  from  a  mistake ; 
and  was  owing  to  a  misinterpretation  of  the  word 
Petra.  On  this  account  many  personages  were 
said  to  have  undergone  this  change.    Pollux,  who 


^'Geog, Vet.  vol.  1.  p. 9*  Ilerowcrt nrr|«i nxnytiii. 

'^  Nonni  Dionys.  L  44.  p.  1144. 

1 


^  TMt^  AVj(i<^§it  6f 


^as  of  a  cnafacter  superior  t6  Wfilt  is  genfetkfty 
imagined,  was  said  to  have  been  tamed  to  t' 
stone. 

.Ariadne,  underwent  the  like  ^  change.    Alsd  Bat- 

i 

tus,   Atlas,   ^^Alcnienft,  and  others.     All  these 
histories  relate  to  pefs'oilsges,  enshrined  in  tem- 
ples styled  Pet'ra,  who  had  a  rvXd;  or  rude  pilbtr 
erected  to  their  honour.     This  was  the  mage  in 
all    parts,    before   the  introduction    of   images* 
There  are  allusions  to  these  Ophite  temples,  and' 
to   these   pillars,   lipdri   the  coins  of  Syria,  antf 
Tyje.     Upon  these  the  Ddty  is  represented  be- 
tween two'  rdiigh  stones,  with  two  *•  serpents  on 
each  side  of  him.     A  temple  of  this  sort,  which 
betrayed  great  antiquity,  stood  in  the  vicinity  of 
Thebes,  arid  was  called  the  serpent's  head.    Pau- 
sanius  speaks  of  it  as  remaining  in  his  ^  time. 
Tlie  same  author  affords  another  instance  in  his 
account  of  Achaia;  which  is  attended  with  some 


''  Nonnu5.  1.  25.  p.  646. 

^'  Aa'inm  7CI9J1  K0^v€ra-OfAi>rt¥  A^iM»r,p,    Nonims.  1.44.   p.  1242« 

"  Paiisan.  I.  p.  p.  7^3. 

^'  See  Goltius,  Vailiant,  and  Suidas,  'H^ax^j??. 

•h  xif  aAii7.  Pausan.  1.  9.  p.  747. 


ie«9arfcable^  dtcttMstaiioe9.  He  tells  us,  ^  that  at 
Pheros,  q,  city  of  that  region,  was  a  fountain  sa^^ 
cred  to  Hermes ;  and  the  name  of  it  was  Hama. 
liirear  this,  fountain  were  thirty  large  stones,  which 
hid  beei^  erected  in  antient  times.  Each  of  these 
was  looked  upon  as  a  representative  of  some  Dei* 
ty.  And  Pausanias  remarks,  that  instead  of  ima-» 
gSBf  the  Greeks  in  times  of  old  universally  paid 
tbeit  adoration  to  rude  un wrought  ^'  stones. 

That  the  Cadmians  were  the  people,  whom  I 
foppose  them,  may  I  think  be  proved  from  many 
other  circumstances.  There  are  some  particulars 
so  the  history  of  these  emigrants,  by  which  they 
nkvy  be  as  effectually  distinguished,  as  by  any 
national  mark  of  feature,  or  complexbn.  I  haine 
taken  notice  in  a  former  treatise  of  the  Cuthites^ 
who  c;afne  from  Babylonia  and  settled  in  Egypt ; 
^nd  who  were  afterwards  expelled  the  country. 
They  came  under  different  titles ;  and  were  styled 
Phenicians,  Arabians,  and  Ethiopians;  but  they 
were  more  particularly  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Oritae,  and  of  shepherds.  These  appellations 
Must  be  carefully  kept  in  remembrance,  for  they 
will  be  found  to  occur  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
*world,  wherever  any  of  this  family  settl^.     In 


^  PMwn.  1. 7.  p.  579. 

^  TifMK  0<<^y  ^'^^  ayaXiAatv*  uxfit  a^yot  Xid«».  Ibid. 
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the  histories  above  given  of  Osiris,  Dionusus,- and 
others,  we  find,  that  the  sons  of  Chus  are  repre- 
sented as  great  travellers,  and  at  the  same  time 
general  benefactors :  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  san:e  characters  occur  in  every  history :  the 
great  outlines  are  the  same  in  all.    They  appear 
to  have  been  zealous  worshippers  of  the  Sun;  and 
addicted  to  the  rites  of  fire :  which  mode  of  woFf 
ship  they  propagated,  wherever  they  came.   They 
are  described  as  of  superior  stature,  and  were  re- 
puted the  sons  of  Anac,  and  Urius,  from  Canaan^ 
and  Babylonia.    In  res|»ect  to  science,  they  seem 
to  have  been  very  eminent,  if  we  consider  the 
times  when  they  lived.     They  were  particular^ 
iamed  for  their  knowledge  in  astronomy,  archi- 
tecture, and  music.    They  had  great  sagacity  in 
finding  ^  mine>,  and  consequently  M'ere  very  rich. 
Justly,  there  continually  occurs  in  their  history 
some  allusion  to  shepherds.     Every  one  of  these 
particulars  may  be  met  with  in  the  accounts  given 
of  the  Cadmians :  but  it  was  the  turn  of  the  times 
to  make  every  thing  centre  in  their  imaginary  lea- 
der, Cadmus.     He  is  supposed  to  have  found  out 
mines  in  Cyprus,  and  Thrace :  and  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  letters,  and   the  introducer  of 


l\xyK<xi99  iwttoncMP  o{0(.  Clemrns.  Strom.  1. 1.  p.  363.  See  Kaulis 
Comes  of  Caiimus. 
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science.  To  him  are  ascribed  the  temples  at 
Rhodes  ;  and  the  buildings  in  Attica  and  Boeotia. 
We  find  him  celebrated  as  a  great  **  theologist 
and  astronomer  :  and  it  is  reported  of  Cadmus,  as 
it  was  also  of  Orpheus/  that  he  left  behind  hiin 
inany  valuable  remains,  which  ^  Biou  Proconnc- 
81  us  is  said  to  have  translated.  But  all  these  gifts, 
so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  one  person,  should  be 
transferred  to  a  people,  who  went  under  the  name 
qf  Cadmians :  and  in  whom  all  these  requisites 
aire  to  be  found.  If  we  make  this  allowance,  the 
history  will  be  found  to  be  true.  This  people,  in 
their  migrations  westward,  were  accompanied  by 
others  from  Canaan,  and  Syria.  I  have  shewn 
that  they  settled  at  Rhodes,  where  they  were 
called  Ophites,  or  Hivites.  Another  of  their  titles 
was  Heliadse,  or  children  of  the  **  Sun.  They 
were  looked  upon  as  adepts  in  every  branch  of 
science,  and  particularly  famed  for  their  skill  in 
astronomy.  They  were  the  first  navigators  of  the 
seas ;  and  the  division  of  time,  with  the  notification 
of  seasons,  is  ascribed  to  them.     ^  *Oi  h  'Hxistiat 

Siafofioi  ytyovort^  taiv  etXXwf  fy  rratiuoL  iitiviyxavy  xeti  (Aa- 


^Nonnus.  Dionys.  1.  4.  p.  12S. 

♦'  Clemens.  Alex.  I.  6.  p.  753. 

*♦  Styled  flr«i^i?  'HAi«  by  Diodorus.  1.  5.  p.  327. 

*'  Diodorus.  1.  5.  p.  328. 


4/6  tij;e  analysis,  oj; 

irpMa,  7oX^  i^  KO^k  ^i(h  rxg  cog «^f  Jfifra^o^.      All  thcSl^ 

arts»  if  we  may  believe  Herpdotus^  took  t^eir  ri«e 
in/*  IJaby Ionia :  from  whence  they  were  carried 
by  the  Oritffi  iqto  Egypt :  and  ftonx  Egypt  west: 
ward  to  Rhodiesj  and,  to  various  parts  besides. 
7he  Oritse^  or  Ai^ritas^  were  the  same  as  the  He* 
Ijad^}  denominated  from  tlie  great  object  of  their 
worship,  the  Suji.  He  was  among  other  titles 
styled  *^  Orites. :  as  we  learn  from  Lycophron  • 
wl\ich  is  by  his  Scholiast  injterpreted  the  Sun. 
^  n^irny  S:io»y  TOif  otvrov  *HA(oy.  The  Ddtjf^  whkh  ii 
termed  Orites.  is  no  other  than  the  Sun.  These 
Heliada^.  wer&  Opbitse ;  and  introduced  at  Rhocies, 
ai^d  in.  other  places,  the  worship  of  the  serpjent 
Henjce  they  occur  in  Greece  under  various  titles^ 
such  as  Ellopians,  Europia^s,  Oropians^  Asopians, 
apd  th.e  Iike>  being  ;o  denoniinated  from  places 
which  they  consecrated  to  Ops,  ^.nd  Opis,  the 
serpent.  The  Cadmian&  settled  in  Euboea,  which 
was  called  Ellopia  from  Ellop^  a  supposed  brother 
of  ^  Cothus^  Plutarch  gives  an  account  of 
Cothus  himself  coming  to  Euboea  in  company 


♦'  Herodotus.  1.  e.  c.  109. 

*^  Scholiast.  Ibiil. 

4'J 


^''Straljo.  1.  in.  p.  (iS". 


«tfd  Arclas  ^  tfre  mMnf^^CutbifM '  ind  1)6 r;c4f leans, 
,^plc  of  the  tettie  •fteifty,  Who  ^ettted  ^in  this 
llrltnd.  The  OrHttdf ''Egypt  Wet^  ^also  '  styled 
*Ar6biatf8 ;  indtheAmbiatibbme^Wstsdeciomibat^ 
^^fttfih^thta).  -The >Cad tf lata, 'Vhdteltled  in  Eubtea, 
'Vlky  be  traced  undc^  the  ^satne  tlames.  Stra%b 
tfidls^the  f^etfple,  *vho  wef e  ^  strpposed  to  attend 
^Otfiiniis,  ^krabtanB,  ^' A^aCk,  oi  (rvy  K«J/ii».  One 
^'diktHcC  in  the  island'was  denominated  from  them, 

<^£tbiopHittl  t  ^AitiMoy/^^(^«  X«;iii'ctr  EttCt^a.     This 

^^fs  ^  More  psH-tiei^lady '  described  by  Stephanas,  ^  as 
-file  passage  is  hkp/iity  corrected  by  Saimastii^. 

Tkefeisa'partqf'Eubcsa  hdrdby  Deliunty  ^and 
near  to  the  Euripus,  called  Ethiopium.  But  the 
^most'criticarmafk,  by  which  any  of  these  islands 
were  distinguished,  was  that  of  ^'  Oritae,  This  is 
the  ex|)ress  title  of  the  shepherds  in  Egypt ;  which 
they  assumed  both  on  account  of  the  Deity, 
whom  they  worshipped,  and  in  reference  to  the 
city  Ur  in  Chaldea;  from  whence  they  were  in 


•  ■  ••   •* 


'^'Qtittstiones  Onseae.  pi  896. 

*'  Strabo.  1. 10.  p.  685. 

'*  Harpocration. 

^^  Strabo.  1. 10.  p.  683.   Polybius.  1.  11/  p.  6*17. 
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part  derived.  They  founded  a  city  of  the  same 
name  in  EnUoea,  which  the  Greeks  expressed 
'^  Oria :  whence  came  the  provincial  title  of  Oritae. 
Here  Orion  was  supposed  to  have  been  "  nursed, 
whose  history  we  know  was  from  Babylonia.  The 
natives  had  a  tradition,  that  he  was  the  son  of 
^^  Urieus,  and  of  the  gigantic  race :  the  purport 
of  which,  I  think,  cannot  be  mistaken.  They 
passed,  as  I  have  shewn,  from  Euboea  to  Attica, 
and  Bcpotia.  Here  also  was  a  city  ^  Ur,  like  that 
in  Chalciea,  and  a  tradition  about  Orion  being 
born  in  these  parts.  They  likewise  pretended  to 
shew  his  **  tomb.  This  city  Ur,  or  Uria,  was  in 
the  district  of  Tanagra,  and  stood  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  province  of  Ethiopia  in  Euboea,  being 
separated  only  by  the  narrow  frith  of  the  ^^  Euripus. 


'^£y  Ti)  n^ix  xaXoiui>ri  r«i(  Ir^cnuTiobq,  Strabo.  1.  10.  p.  683. 

Oria  is  littTally  the  land  of  Ur. 

**  Strabo.  1.  10.  p.  683.  He  mentions  a  domestic  quarrel  among 
some  of  this  family,  and  adds,  rm  Cl^iToti — roXi^^fwc  Cvt  tw» 
EXXowiiwr,  that  (he  Oritx  xcere  attached  by  the  EMopians, 

^''  Antoninus  Liberalis.  c.  C5.  p.  130. 

•  T^io<  ^i/At/OfVTAi,  xAi  n  TV  Sl^wvoq  yittat^.  Strabo.  I.  9*  p-  620. 
He  is  called  'T^iiv^  by  Euphorion.  Sec  Homer.  S.  Scholia. 
V.  486. 

"  Er»  x»*  n^itfvoq  lAtYifjix  ir  Tcttxyta,   Pausan.  1.  5).  p.  740. 

"  Er»  y  h  i^n  *Tg»»  w^oi  To»  Ei'f ivoy.  Stcph.  Byzant. 
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They  settled  abo  at  Trse?en,  \Vhere  Orus  is  said 
to  have  resided:  by  which  we  are  to  understand 
his  worshippers,  the  Orit©,     ^  *ari  ^£  n^ov  yi»t<ri%i 

rfierttr  ey  yif  fr^anoy'  £juot  fAiv  out  Aiyvirriov  faivirflu^   x»i 
jBuroVy  xftft  n^Aiay  air  avth  x^XcftrOdM  riiir  yf}v.      The  pCO" 

pU  ofTrcdztn^  says  Pausanias,  give  outj  that  one 
Orus  was  thejirst  in  their  country.  But  the  name 
Orus  to  me  seems  to  have  been  of  Egyptian  origi- 
nal. They  farther  relate^  that  this  Orus  was  a 
king,  and  that  the  province  was  from  him  called 
Oraia.  Uria  above,  and  Oraia  here,  however 
differently  expressed,  signify  literally  the  land  of 
Ur.  In  all  these  places  the  Cuthites  went  under 
various  appellations,  but  particularly  of  Cyclo- 
pianSy  EUopians,  and  ^'Europians  from  their  wor- 
ship. Agreeably  to  the  account  which  has  been 
above  given,  we  find,  that  the  Heroum  of  Cadmus 
at  Sparta  was  built  by  Europus,  and  his  brethren : 
and  they  likewise  are  represented  as  the  sons  of 
**  Uraus.    As  we  are  acquainted  with  the  eastern 


^  Pausanias.  1.  2«  p.  1S1« 

^'  Europus  is  the  same  as  Oropus,  and  signifies  Orus  Pytho. 
Ops,  Opis,  Opus,  Opas,  all  signify  a  serpent,  Zeus  was  the  same 
as  Orus  and  Osiris ;  hence  styled  Europus,  and  Europas ;  which 
Homer  has  converted  to  £vfvo«'a;,  and  accordingly  styles  Jupiter 
Mvfvwm  Zf  K* 

**  Pausaniu.  L  3.  p.  845.  ii»«t  ^  avrvc  't^mu  r«ilWc. 
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manner  of  speaking;  and  know  that  hj  tke 
daughter  of  Tyre,  the  daughter  of  Jerosaleiiiy  the 
children  of  M oab,  the  children  of  Kedar,  the 
children  of  Seir,  the  children  of  the  east,  aie 
meiant  the  inhabitants  of  those  places :  may  -we 
not  be  assured  that  by  Europus  and  the  aons  of 
Urius  and  Ufibus,  are  pointed  out  a  people  styted 
Europians  of  Babylonish  extraction,  who  were 
ab  origine  from  Ur  in  Chaldea  ?  And  is  it  not 
plain,  that  the  history  of  Cadmus  is  founded  upon 
terms  ill  understood,  and  greatly  misapplied  r  Yet 
the  truth  is  not  totally  defaced,  as  I  hope,  that 
I  have  made  appear.  By  Moses  Chorenensis 
Cadmus  is  represented  as  of  the  giant  raee ;  -  and 
he  is  -said  to  have  come  from  ^  Babylonia.  Non- 
nus  mentions  his  planting  in  Greece  a  colony  of 
giants. 


6? 


^  K«i  rccyvg  xuroXo^ture^  mvm^nro  Fiyairrftv. 


Hence   the   Cadmians  were  styled    Awtxff,   -and 
^  AyaxTf^ ;  and  the  teiuples  of  their  Gods,  AyaxTopia, 


*♦  L.  2.  c.  4.  p.  87. 
**  Noniius.  1.  4.  p.  136\ 

Oya^^n  XIP**<X  txtua:  r.nyr.tt  ftifi^wf  X"?»'»  /"»  »?yoK,  ««♦  trclW 
T»xi<n,  x»i  cvfAMTut  fUfAaiiy  iJ;  fotxiy,  vvt^(pve<;y  xa»  ckkamatv;.     Plu- 
tarch, in  Theseo.  p,3,  . 


AnActoria.    The^  terms,  were  imported  fVoth  Vijth 

Anaktm  of  Eg}'pt  and  Cftotan :  but  as  the  peapK^ 

who  brought  them,  were  Oritse,  and  the  sotas  of 

Urius,  they  must  ultimately  hare  come  from  Ba^ 

bylonia.    Here  astronomy,  and  the  other  sciencb^ 

first  commenced ;   and  the  worship  oF  the  Sml 

was  first  instituted :  ^here  the  priests,  and  pro* 

ftssors  were  styled  Oritsr,  and  ^  Orchani.     Lu* 

Cian  indeed  says,  that  astronomy  was  not  derived 

to  the  Greeks  either  from  the  Egyptians,  or  the 

Ethiopians ;  but  from  ^  Orpheus.    This  however 

intimates,  that  the  Ethiopians,  under  which  nam6 

the  sons  of  Chus  are  mentioned  by  the  ^  Greeks, 

were  supposed  to  have  introduced  science  into  this . 

country ;  otherwise  this  caveat  had  been  uhneces« 

sary.    But  we  shall  in  the  end  shew,  that  Orpheus 

was  from  the  same  quarter.    And  to  put  the  mat* 

ter  out  of  all  doubt,  we  find  Herodotus  maintain* 

ing  very  determinately,  that  liie  knowledge  dt 

tiie  heavens,  and  every  thing  relating  to  the  dii* 


p  •       • 


^In  k  Mm  fOm  T«  wi  XmfAum,  am  xf^  ^^  Hmfif^tmm 
vm   fsiMMf  Mxtf/oMi,  «Ad«0rM»{H9»  um  tiK  Af  4*»  *^  ^  ■■«»  11^ 


F.1074. 
>*  Lueian  de  Aslrolog.  p.9S7« 
^  XiK,  •!  ^  AAlbMRK.  Boatb.  ChroiL  p.  11. 

VOL.  II.    '  I  i 
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tribution  of  time,  was  imported  from  ^  Babylo- 
nia. As  these  Babyloniansi  these  sons  of  UriuSp 
manifestly  came  to  Greece  by  the  way  of  Egypti 
it  appears  pretty  evident,  that  they  were  the  sons 
of  ChuSp  of  the  shepherd  race,  Avho  so  long  held 
the  sovereignty  in  that  kingdom.  Hence  it  is,  that 
throughout  the  whole  mythology  of  the  Grecians 
there  are  continual  allusions  to  shepherds  ;  a  titles 
which  we  know  was  peculiar  to  the  Auritse«  of 
Egypt,  Nonnus,  in  his  allegorical  poem,  describes 
Cadmus  in  a  pastoral  habit,  playing  upon  an  in- 
strument, and  reclining  himself  under  the  shade 
of  an  oak. 

He  g^ves  to  him  the  same  powers  in  harmony 
which  were  attributed  to  Orpheus.  Hence  Cad- 
mus is  made  to  say  that  he  could  charm  the  woods 
upon  the  mountains,  and  sooth  the  wild  beasts  of 
the. forest:  that  he  could  even  calm  the  ocean, 
and  stop  the  course  of  its  turbulent  waters. 


noX«r  fU9  -yap,  ««»  ytvfjLOPOj  x«»  ra.  ^vif^ixm  ftt^ta  Tni  ^/«f ^  wa^ 
2aSv\ttu«t  t^«0c»  *£X>.i;»f(»  1.  C.  C.  109. 

"'  L.  1.  p.  3:. 
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i. 


^  9tX^Ai  fnffiot  warrOy  xai  ovfiPCj   xat  'P^na  9fi^* 

Almost  all  the  principal  persons,  whose  nantesdc!- 
cur  in  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Italy,  are 
represented  as  shepherds.  Not  only  the  Gods 
Faunus,  Apollo,  Pan,  Sylvanus,  Pales,  Adonis, 
but  Eumelus,  Triptolemus,  Ericthonius,  EumoU 
pus,  Aristseus,  Battus,  Daphnis^  Terambus  of 
Egypt,  and  Osiris,  are  represented  of  that  pro- 
fession. Hence  it  is,  that  we  find,  altars,  and 
inscription's  to  the  shepherd  ^'  Gods.  Apollo  was 
styled  No/xfu?,  and  nei/xyto; ;  and  was  said  to  have 
been  educated  in  ^*  Arabia.  When  Rhea  produced 
to  the  world  Poseidon,  she  gave  him  to  the  care  of 
a  ^'  shepherd  to  bring  him  up  among  the  flocks. 
Atlas,  the  great  astronomer,  is  represented  as  it 

shepherd.      ^^  ArXat  paftijEAarrxoc  nv  AiCvf  aum^.— -lid* 


•    ^*  Nonnus.  1.  I,  p.  38. 
^*  Rome  IiBcriptio  Vetot. 

TOIZ  NOMIOIZ  esoiZ.  Oruter.  xol,  n.  4. 
^^  Oiune  beoigDum 

Virus  pdoriferii  Arabuni  quod  doctut  in  anrit 
Aut  Amphrytiaco  Pastor  de  gramine  carps. 

Statu  &yU.  1. 1.  Soteria.  ▼.  104. 

^'  Scholia  in  Lycophron.  v.  879. 


4M  TBE  Air ALTtn  or 

XwJW  h  i  UhfmfJUwm^  rm  ArXmtrm  rmrm  DODIBXA 

A^  fmm.  AUoM  the  gnat  matktnmtiamm^  w§$ 
aptnmtrfUA^  The DiiJ^amUc poa Fabm^ 
doi  $ays,  that  Atlm  was  a  Idkfm  shepherd.  That 
wu  *  treditioii  Aat  the  temple  of  Avmom  m  li- 
fcjm  WM  boilt  by  a  shephenl,  from  whom  it  m- 

Criwd  Hb  »>mf  ;  ^  mm  n  Ufvniuim  «iyMWf,      Itk 

icported  of  fbe  Motetp  that  they  were  of  ab^ 
Jind  extiaeCioi^  aod  teodod  flocks^  which  they 
cntraited  to  their  finmuite  Aristacus. 

^  Kjm  fuw  im  fkwlkm  ltr«ir  nftuop^  mv*  fwycwf 

This  is  die  person  by  Virgil  styled  Pastor  Aiis- 
taras,  Zethus  and  Amphion  are  described  a»  of 
the  saoie  iMofession,   though  kings  of  Thebet. 

^  Zuloc  Jf  nm  AfftfMW  mtOifo^  nrm9  vM^nrfc.     £ven  the 

monster  Polyphemus  is  taken  notice  of  as  a  mu- 
sician, and  a  **"  shepherd.     Macrobius  mention^ 

^  Pknsaoiai.  L  4.  p.  SS7.  So  aho  n ji  EoitsUiiiis.  *Oi  i%  fMi 
T»v  mi  Ami  A^tftmm  aU^mm  mm%  tmi  Zftmv^  n«ftfui»c»  wfutmrm^ 
|wTK  ▼«(  TV  'if^  iljgxriwu  ScImL  is  DioBjs.  ▼•  211. 
^*  ApoUonius  Rbodiiii.  L  2.  v.  515. 
The  ttme  Poel  of  die  nymph  Gyrene. 
Bi4fli  ¥  ^^§rm$99  4*i/8f  Twtv,  l»  MOniny 
Ayfmf  mm  a^ucw  mMhitot  ^Akft»nmH  L  2»  r.    SCS. 
^  Syncdloi.  p.  156. 
**  Homer.  Odyts.  !•  t.  PMOr  Poiyi^Nnroi  of  Virgil. 
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thai  asiong  the  Phijrgians  the  Sun  was  wcmliip^ 
ped  imder  a  pastoral  *^  chaiacter,  whh  a  pipe  aaA 
a  wancL  Tiresias,  the  prophet^  b  by  Hygimiai 
styled  Hresias,  Eueri  filius,  or  as  wme  tead»  k^ 
TiresiaSy  Eurii.  filiua,  *'  Pastor.  This  was  alM 
one  of  the  titles  out  of  maoy  confenpod  upon  thci 
Pheniciaa  Hercules^  to  whom  they  attributed  jAm 
invention  of  purple.  He  was  the  chief  Deit^Tt, 
the  same  as  Cham,  and  Orus^  the  God  of  light; ;; 
to  whom  there  is  a  remarkable  invocation  in  tbft 
Dionusiaca  of  Nonnus. 

Some  of  the  pyramids  in  Egypt  were  slyled  tha 
pyramids  of  the  shepherd  ^'  PluUtis;  and  werr 
said  to  have  been  built  by  people^  whom  tlM 
Egyptians  held  in  abomination :  from  whence  W9 
may  form  a  judgment  of  the  persons^  by  wbom. 
those  edifices  were  erected.  Many  hills,  and  placcA 
of  reputed  sanctity  were  denomioated  from  shep*^ 
herds.    Caucasus^  in  the.  vicinity  pf  Colchis^  ha4 


**  Macrobii  Satani.  1. 1.  c.  21.  p.  210. ' 
**  Hyginus.  Fab.  fiS.  Erni,  and  Eueiis  Filius.    He  is  by  The* 
ocritus  styled  M«rrK  Evn^i^.  Idyl.  24.  v.  70. 
*^  Nonni  Dionys.  K  40.  p.  103S. 
*'  Herodotus.  1.  2.  c.  12S. 


^  I^isacTM.  msBKnT  of  Ciiici>* 


oif  -xarmcT  name 


'r..-i-  rnr.   i  '^  dnsiaeTii.   siqipased  to 

fitXD 


.^l>«)4.(    •  4 


Bg  iHums    T.:^  TT!!:    .^m-^i^os^  nub  the  tem- 
ggr^Kiac-c    L:=r   vrar^iair     .Sam  tbov  is  a 


nidtiT  re  i:i:r  :•  zn^*  _.iL.^i  mr  isiis  ii&.  tint 
ZDt  Ti't:;s"ir  -  z::-  --»-■->-*■»>■  w-rr  :c  s.  lornciilar 
iLzni7     "-  '*-'    Ti-i^..jis-     .r   Tar   SiaJfitc^d  race. 

TTgr^  ^it:-^T,--^  -r,  r  ¥.^ir  u:>  : -c^sriDM!  came, 
iiuji*:  tmnt  k^s  zz  t  "nfruncr  nasiztr  ^nbrrds. 


c*  «»    I  ' 


.^..t     .•'  ^^rr  >:?:T.rxrTfr  £•'"25  "rrr?  sicn  bat 

S^mSV^      "ClA-^j^'iS.    .^     'i^TiiM  Toe 


lirf-  — 
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was  not  so  much  the  profession,  as  the  title  of  the 
people.  They  settled  in  Hetruria,  and  Lattum  ; 
in  which  last  province  stood  the  city  Prseneste,  of 
which  I  have  before  spoken.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  of  high  antiquity,  and  was  founded  by 
Coeculus, 

*"  Vulcano  genitum  pccora  inter  agrestia  Regero/ 
Inventumque  focis,  omnis  quern  credidit  setas.  * 

We  find  here,  that  the  founder  of  this  city  was  a 
shepherd,  and  a  king,  and  the  reputed  son  of 
Vulcan,  the  same  as  Urius.  It  is  said  of  him, 
that  he  was,  inventum  focis,  because-  he  was  ab^ 
origine  from  the  land  of  fire;  by  which  is  meant 
Vr  of  Chaldea.  So  the  personage,  represented 
under  the  character  of  Cacus  upon  Mount  Aven^ 
tine,*  is  by  Livy  said  to  have  been  a  shepherds 
^'  Pastor  accola  ejus  loci,  nomine  Cacus,  ferosfr 
Tiribus.  He  likewise  is  said  to  have  been  the  ton' 
of  thd  God  of  Fire :  ^  Huic  monstro  Vulcamis^ 
erat  pater.  Thd  first  city  which  the  Cadmians 
built  in  Boeotia  was  named  ^Poimandris;  or-U' 


^  Virgil.  iEncid.  1. 7.  v.  GjB.         '  -  ' 

••T.Livius.  1. 1.  C.7. 
•*  Virgil.  1.  8.V.  1 98. 
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Eustathius  renders  it  Poimandriay  ^  Upigk^U^; 
the  same  which  was  afterwards  called  Tanagnu 
It  is  said  to  have  been  so  denominated  from  one 
Poimander.  This  name  is  by  interpretation  9 
S^^pherdy  or  rather  a  shepherd  of  men.  It  an- 
swers to  the  title  of  noi/4ii»  xm,  so  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  Humeh  That  excellent  Poet  was 
wonderfully  fond  of  every  thing,  which  savoured 
of  antiquity :  and  has  continual  references  to  the 
antient  history  of  £};ypt,  and  to  the  rites  of  that 
countiy.  He  sometimes  seems  to  adhere  super* 
stitiously  to  obsolete  terms,  thinking  probably, 
that  they  enriched  his  verse,  and  gave  a  venerable 
4ir  to  the  narration.  Of  these,  no  one  occurs 
more  frequently  than  the  title  of  a  shepherd 
l^rince,  which  he  bestows  on  many  of  his  leaders. 
It  is  the  tranblation  of  a  title,  which  the  sons  of 
Chusy  as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  gave  to  theii 
Peities,  and  to  their  kings.  Hence  the  writings 
of  Hermes  were  inscribed  the  works  of  the  Shep- 
herd Prince,  as  we  may  infer  from  th^  Greek 
transcript:  for  that  was  written  in  iniitation  of 
^th^  former,  and  called  ^  Poimandras^ 


^Tl9%fuui^m  VfXH  Bdiirr»«<,  if  urn  T^rmy^  MmXufitn^  ScboL 
Lycoph.  V.  3S6.  JlotfiMt^^m  is  by  some  interpreted  mulctiab : 
but  that  was  not  the  original  purport  of  the  word. 

^'  Hermes  Trisniegifttuai  uve  not^avi^vf. 

I 
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Thu9  have  I  endeavoured  to  state  ths  progrca^ 
Ojf  the  Cuthitea  imder  f heir  different  appella^on^ 
to  Greece;  and  \o  despriUe  the  rout  which  they 
took  in  their  peregrinations.  I  h^ve  ahewii,  th«i| 
v^der  the  titl^  of  Phemcians  and  Cadmian%  they 
firs(  settled  in  Canaan,  and  in  the  region  about 
Tyr?  and  Sidou:  from  \f hence  they  eaj^tende4 
themi^^lire^  tow^rd^  th^  midland  parts  qf  SyriAi 
ynhei^^  they  built  Antipck   ^K^th,  suhSu^^  l^^w 

Jfmchwy  Ifuilt  the  city  in  Syria^  which  t|  nom^caikA 
^^iftioch  Hpofi  th§  river  Qrontfs.  By  Casuii  if 
SH^nt  (^h.us ;  and  B^lus  is  s^  fiabylonish  title  «f 
UaiDy  as  well  as  of  his  immediate  desccDidantit 
^hp  vc  here  alluded  to.  From  Syria  they  pev^ 
trate4  to  the  Euphratei^  and  from  thence  tQ 
4^finei\ia :  ^d  that  there  were  coloniea  here  of 
Amoaians,  a.nd  particularly  of  the  Cuthites,  mi^ 
\fe  known  from  the  history  of  Cadmus;  but  mofci 
espeeially  from  the  siojihtude  of  language,  persoa» 
^fk4  m^ta^ersy  which  s^^tMlsted  aqnong  these  ^  nan 


^  Syncellus.  p.  126.  Euaebius.  Chron.  p.  24. 

^  By  which  are  meant  the  Syrians,  Arabianty  and  Armenians. 
T«  fUf  >■(  rm  A^yoMwr  alMCf  mm  to  tm  Tt/fa>»f  sm  tup?  A^aCm  voX^ai* 
ipifi^ar  i/bifiUNft  umrm  n  fti»  AaiXfxTiry  a«»  tik  Cure,  x««  tik  tw» 
0mi$mT&9  x!H'^''V^  atfX.-— luui^iit  Ai  Jb  mm  t«c  Ttf»  tftpM  mfWf 
— Tt»>/<MigMH  'ityyK  m^ti^mi  wMu,    StrabOk  L  i*  p*70« 
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tions.  Zenaras  is  very  explicit  upon  this  head. 
He  mentions  the  incroachments  of  the  sons  of 
Ham  in  these  parts,  and  shews  the  extent  of  the 
trespass,   of  which  they  were  guilty,     '•*Oi^f  yt 

wcuit^  T8  Xetfjk  mv  etwo  Slu^iac  xai  AS«iFy  x«i  AiCavs  r»n 
9fW¥  yniF  xxTi9'^09f  Ksti  icot  wf9i  0«X««'«'av  auT»y  irrrfCLwr^^ 

jM^f K  wxf«vii,  xarnx^fxTt.  In  rcspcct  to  the  sons  of 
Ham^  they  seized  upon  all  the  inland  country^ 
which  reaches  from  Syria^  and  particularly  from 
the  mountains  Albanus^  and  Libanus :  and  all  the 
region^  which  from  thence  extends  towards  the  sea,- 
even  as  far  as  the  Ocean.  Of  these  emigrants 
Tacitus  has  given  a  curious  account,  which  has 
never  been  sufficiently  heeded.  He  takes  notice 
of  those  who  settled  in  Canaan,  as  well  as  those 
who  passed  higher  towards  the  north.  ^  Sunt,  qui 
tradant  Assyrios  convenas,  indigum  agrorum  po- 
pulum,  parte  ^gypti  potitos,  ac  mox  '"*  proprias 
urbes,  Hebncasque  terras,  et  propiora  Syriae  co- 
luisse.  As  the  Cadmians  settled  about  Byblus 
and  Sidon,  there  seems  in  consequence  of  it  to  hare 
been  a  religious  correspondence  kept  up  between 


*"Zonaras.  1.  1.  p.  21. 
.'^TacilOs.  Hist.  1.  3.  c.  t2. 

*^ It  should  per hjtis  be  pro\':ir:as  urbes.     The  same  history  it 
aliude<l  to  l)y  Eliscbijii.      E^i  A-.*c?  ry  <^o.'ar»sw;  uei^a  ra  Aiy.VTM'9 

^c*Khx^  uvTiju..    Kii-yb.  Chron.  p.  CO. 
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this  calony  and  Egypt  It  is  said  according  to  the 
enigmatical  turn  of  the  times,  that  the  head  of 
Osiris  was  annually  wafted  by  the  floods  to 
'  By  blus.  It  was  reported  to  have  been  just  seven 
days  in  its  passage ;  and  the  whole  was  performed 
Ofiy  vauTiXitj,  by  a  voyage  truly  miraculous.  There- 
are  many  proofs  that  the  religion  of  Syria  came 
in  great  measure  from  Egypt  The  rites  of 
AdoniSy  and  the  lamentations  upon  his  account  at 
Sidon,  and  Byblus,  were  copies  of  the  mourning 
for  Osiris,  and  represented  in  the  same  *  manner. 
Lucian,  having  described  the  pompous  temple  at 
Hierapolis,  says,  that  there  was  another  in.  the 
neighbourhood^  not  of  Assyrian,  but  Egyptian 
original ;  the  rites  of  which  were  received  by  the 
natives  from  Heliopolis  in  that '  country.  This  he: 
did  not  see :  but  speaks  of  it  as  very  grand,  and 
of  high  antiquity. 

Thete  particulars  I  have  thought  proper  to  dis*» 
cuss  thoroughly,   in  order  to  disclose  the  true 
history  of  the  Cadmians,  as  I  am  hereby  enabled 
to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  this  people ;  and 
to  shew  who  they  were,  and  from  whence  they 


'  Lucian  de  DeA  Synd. 

*  They  were  ia  each  country  styled  the  mourniDg  for  Tbamas, 
and  Thainuz. 

i(  'HAitfff^eAio^  fs  rut  OMirix«y  ainntrt,  xA.    Lucian  de  Dei  SyfiL 
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came.  It  has  been  observed  by  many  of  th« 
karned,  that  some  particular  race  of  men  spread 
Ikemselves  abroad,  aad  got  access  among  num- 
berless nations.  Some  have  thought  that  tb«y 
were  Scythians:  others,  that  they  were  Egyp- 
tians :  others  still,  that  they  were  from  Pheaicia, 
Fhenicia,  and  Canaan.  What  they  have  said  up- 
on the  subject,  however  they  may  seem  to  iifkw 
from  one  another,  may  in  some  d^^e  be  allow* 
fji.  But  I  believe,  that  the  true  account  ia  ^t 
which  I  have  here  given.  I  have  endeavoured, 
with,  great  pains,  to  sift  the  history  to  the  bot« 
torn  :  and  it  is  to  me  manifest,  that  they  weie  for 
the  most  part  the  Auritas,  those  shepherds  of 
Egypt.  This  people  had  spread  themselves  over 
thzt  country  like  a  deluge :  but  were  in  time 
fbrced  to  retreat,  and  to  betake  themsehrea  to 
other  parts.  In  consequence  of  this  they  wprc 
dissipated  over  regions  far  remote.  They  were 
probably  joined  by  others  of  their  fi^mily,  as  well 
as  by  the  Canaanites^  and  the  Caphtorim  of  I^- 
lestina.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  Persis,  md 
Gedrosia,  under  the  name  of  Orits.  Tbey  are  to 
be  found  in  Boctica  upon  the  Atlantic  under  the 
same  ^  name.     They  settled  in  Colchis,  Thrace, 


^  In  Boetica  they  were  called  Orltani.  Strabo.  1.  8.  p.  204. 
There  were  OritJ?  in  Epirus.  Dicxarchus  status  Gjaeciae.  Mitx 
T«Tfi>  f»r»fc  OctiTon.  p.  4.  V.  4-5. 
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Phrygia,  Sicily»  and  Hetruria ;  and  upon  the  tx^ 
treme  parts  of  the  Mediterranean :  DUuvio  ta 
illo  tot  vasta  per  squora  vecti.  . 

These  are  the  migrations^  of  which  the  antieat 
historian  ^  Istrus  wrote  in  a  curious  treatise^  long 
since  lost;  which  he  inscribed  irtfh  rwi^  A^yvirrfi^ 
«iro>xia^  We  meet  with  a  summary  account  of 
them  in  Diodonis  Siculus^  who  mentions,  lliat 
after  th^  death  of  Isis  and  Osiris  the  Egyptiani 
sent  out  many  colonies,  which  were  scattered  oirtt 
the  face  of  the  earth.  ^  'O^h  ow  At^uirtiM  ^wn  nni  f*iv* 

(%pMi  TUP  oiJcs/Kcvuy.  Of  these  migrations  there  weM 
two  remarkable  above  the  rest :  the  one  of  tli# 
sons  of  Chus,  concerning  whom  I  have  been  treat- 
ing ;  the  other  of  the  Israelites,  which  was  some* 
what  later  tlian  the  former.  The  author  abovfc 
takes  notice  of  both  these  occurrences,  in  a  most 
valuable  extract  preserved  by  Photius;  wherein 
he  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  particular 
families  of  these  emigrants,  nor  the  different  timed 


-r-fc' 


OriUe  in  Perns.  Arriao.  1.  4.  c  26.  also  in  Gedrosia.  Seis 
Auctor  PeripU  Maris  Erythraei. 

n^  rev  ho'w  TV  Uh  wvrayM  O^trai,  Schol.  Dionys.  T,  1Q95. 
n^ntu  tOvoc  IfhnQt.  Steph.  Byxant.  There  were  Orits  in  Ptrsis, 
hard  by  theCutha  of  Jotephus.  Ant.  1.  9«  c.  4.  and  c.  15. 

^  Clemens.  Alexand.  Strom.  1.  1.  p.  382. 

*  Diodorus  Siculus.  L  1.  p.  24. 
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of  the  migration :  yet  the  account  is  very  carious; 
and  the  history  of  each  transaction  plainly  deline- 
ated. *  £u9u(  s»  Of  {fMXdCTirfAfMft  rtn  aXXutpvp  •«  fvi- 
f»»fr«TO^  JUKI  ifo^iwuT^fh  ftiTfA^oric  sSc|i(U^vr«»y  arc 
Tivf(  f arf»,  fK  THir  '£AX«J«,  xa»  Tft»sf  in^  Tsra^,  'X*^ 
Ti(  a^ioAoyiK(  iiyffAO»«K*  «»   liysrro  AavoM^,   uu   KaJ/Mf, 

riw  xobAsfAfimir  imiaimw.  Upon  this^  as  some  wriicn  iell 
u$f  the  mast  eminent  and  enterprising  of  thuefo^ 
reignerSf  who  zcere  in  Egypt ^  and  obliged  to  leave 
the  country^  betook  themselves  to  the  coast  ofGreece^ 
and  also  to  other  regions^  hoeing  put  themselves 
under  the  command  of  proper  leaders  for  that  pur- 
pose.  Some  of  them  were  conducted  by  Danaus^ 
and  Cadmus,  who  were  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
whole.  There  zcere  beside  these  a  large^  but  less  no- 
blCj  body  of  people,  who  retired  into  the  province 
called  now  '  Judea. 

When  therefore  we  speak  of  tlic  history  of 
Greece  as  far  back  as  we  can  carry  it,  and  of 
the  rites  and  religion  introduced  into  that  coun- 
try, we  may  accede  to  the  account  given  of  them 

by  ZonaraS.    '  Ex  Xa,xSon(c'^  yx^  Xiyi-xi  ^Okrr^cxi  txx^tx 
wfog  AiyvwTOv  xoixti6(y  -Tr^og  *EX>.iiya?.    All  these  things 


'  Ex  Diodori.  I.  xl.  apud  Photium.  p.  1152. 

'  A  similar  account  is  given  by  the  same  author.  1.  1.  p.  24. 

•Zonaros.  v.  1.  p.  22.  Ako  Syncellus.  p.  102. 
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came  from  Chaldid.to  Egypt;  and  from  thence  were 
derived  to  the  Greeks.  The  same  is  attested  by 
'•  Josephus.  What  preceded  the  arrival  of  the 
Cadmians,  and  other  Cuthites,  in  these  parts,  is 
utterly  unknown.  With  them  commences  the 
history  of  the  country.  It  is  true,  there  are  ac- 
counts concerning  Erectheus,  Ericthonius,  Ce- 
crops,  and  other  antieut  kings :  but  they  were 
superadded  to  the  history  of  Attica,  just  as  the 
names  of  Inachus,  Phoroneus,  Apis,  were  to  that 
of  Argos.  It  was  therefore  matter  of  great  sur- 
prise to  Solon,  when  he  was  informed  by  the 
Egyptian  priests  of  the  antient  occurrences  of 
their  country,  and  of  the  wars  of  the  Atlantians, 
to  find  the  same  names  stand  at  the  head  of 
their  histories,    as  were  observable  in  those  of 

Greece  ;  "  Ksx^otoc  tc,   xa*  £^f;^0fwf,  xai  £^*;^9ovii{,  xai 

Efic»x'ovof,  T«y  T£  aAAtov.  For  instance^  the  names 
of    CecropSy     Erectheus,     Ericthonius^   Erisic* 

thOHj   and  others*      Ka*   ra  rwir  TwxiitM¥  xa»    ravroim 

The  names  also  of  their  xvomen  were  the  same. 
In  reality,  tl^ey  were  all  titles  of  the  Deity,  as 
might  be  easily  shewn.  Erectheus  for  instance 
was  the  God  of  the  sea,  and  as  such  worshipped 


'^  He  IS  very  full  upon  this  head.  Contra  Apion.  1. 1.  p.  443. 
and  444. 

"  PJato.  Critias.  vol.  S.  p.  110. 


.  * 
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by  the  very  people  who  enlisted  him  ahioiig  Hhek 
kings.  This  may  be  proved  from  Atbeni^^oras. 
**  A9fi»0ifto(  ^(txj^it  n^tf-cfJWft  lufi.  The  Athenian  sderi^ 
fices  to  Erectheue,  the  same  m  Poetidon.  Strabo 
seems  to  think>  that  most  of  the  antient  namei 
were  foreign ;  "  such  as  Cecrops^  and  Godrus,  aiid 
Arclusy  and  Cothus :  and  he  is  certainly  right  in 
his  opinion. 

What  I  have  here  said,  may  in  smne  degrei 
prove  a  basis  for  the  history  of  Greece.  We  may 
indeed  talk  of  Xuthus,  Ion,  and  Hellen  :  also  of 
the  Leleges,  and  Pelas^,  and  thus  amuse  our- 
selves in  the  dark :  but  no  real  emolument  cad 
possibly  arise,  till  the  cloud,  with  which  history 
lias  been  so  long  obscured,  be  done  away.  This 
cannot  well  be  efFected,  till  some  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples, upon  which  we  are  to  proceed,  be  made 
out,  and  these  great  truths  determined. 

This  inquisition  I  have  been  obliged  to  make 
concerning  some  of  the  principal  personages  in 
the  annals  of  Greece.  For  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  a  future  history  unless  what  is 
true,  and  what  is  false,  be  previously  determined. 
All  those,  of  whom  I  have  been  treating,  stand 


'*  Legiiiio.  p.  279. 
«ci  Ho^^e;,  ««»  A»KX0f  (read  A^xA*?)  x«i  K«6»(.  «.  X.  k  7*  p*  495* 
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ibremost  in  the  lists  of  antiquity,  and  have  been, 
admitted  with  too  little  cpnsiderr^tion.  Many  of 
the  first  Fathers  in  the  Christian  church,  seeing 
the  high  pretensions  of  the  Grecians,  tried  to  in- 
vahdate  their  clain),  by  shewing  that  all  their  an-* 
tient  heroes  were  subsequent  to  Moses.  This  was 
the  repeated  labour  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
Theophilus,  Eusebius,  Tatianus,  and  others.  It 
"was  a  point  urged  by  them  continually  in  their 
recommendation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  if  priority 
of  time  were  necessarily  a  mark  of  truth.  The 
best  chronologcrs  likewise  admit  these  personages 
in  their  computations  ;  and  great  pains  have  been 
used  to  reconcile  the  contradictions  in  their  his- 
tories, and  to  ascertain  the  sera  when  they  flou- 
rished. These  learned  men  acted  upon  a  very 
laudable  principle,  but  failed  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  their  process.  For,  as  I  have  before 
taken  notice,  the  question  should  not  have  been 
about  the  time  Avhen  these  persons  lived,  but 
whether  they  ever  existed.  The  fathers  pro- 
ceeded upon  very  precarious  grounds,  and  brought 
their  evidence  to  a  wrong  test.  They  indeed  state 
things  very  fairly,  and  have  authorities  for  all 
that  they  advance.  But  the  traditions  of  the 
Greeks  were  not  uniform.  And  if  any  Gentile 
writer,  instead  of  carrying  the  aera  of  Inachus  . 
and  Phoroneus,  or  of  Dionusys  and  Perseus, 
towards  the  time  qf  Moses,  had  ext^ndecl  it  tq 
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the  dacs  of  the  first  kings  in  Egypt,  I  do  not  see 
what  tbej  could  hzvc  done ;  for  this  person,  in 
Us  tnm,  coold  have  produced  authorities.  They 
might  indeed  have  disputed  the  point,  and  have 
opposed  evidence  to  evidence,  but  nothing  certain 
could  have  ensued. 
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